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PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE AUDIENCE HALL. 


SLOWLY a shade caine over the features of Marearct. 
To whom was she indebted for these clegancies of the 
totlet 2? -at whose cost was she expected to embellish her- 
self in that sumptnous robe -with these brilliant gems ? 
Jt was one thing to provide her with an escort froin a 
‘ace of danger to a place of safety ; and even if such a 
proceeding had cost an eutire fortune, if was a boon 
whieh aw lady might in all delicacy and propriety receive 
‘rom one of the opposite sex in that age of chivalrous 
‘ouctesy. Yes—even though it were the Earl of Basen- 
tyne himself, to whom she plighted her love before she 
aceepted the suit of the King~and even if there were the 
-ure prospect before her that. the tale of her love-pledging 
to Rokiund should be blazoued forth to the whole world, 
-Yet from lis hands, ae from those of an earl, «a knight, 
and a pentieman, might she have aeceepted all which up 
to this moment she had expericneed in the shape of boon 
and favour sinee the vester-morn. But now a point was 
reached at which she must pause, for another forward 
xtep taken might involve her in’ embarrassment :-—shoe 
hesitated to dress herself in the robes and embellish 
penels with the diamonds which were displayed before 
wr, 

Maude looked up anxiously into Margaret’s conute- 
nance as that cloud came gradually over it; and the young 
maiden was bewildered—for girl-like she only saw a 


beautiful costume and brilliant gems which she would ' 


not have hesitated under sinilar circumstances to assume 
without thinking much about the souree whence they 
might have emanated: she did not comprehend either 
the haughty pride or the exceeding wariness of Mar- 
raret’s character. The tirewomen on the other hand 
seaned at onee to fathom what was passing in Margaret's 
thoughts, and even to be prepared for this emergency 
which was now arising. For they exchanged a rapid and 
significant elanee ; and then one of them breaking silenee, 


raid, ‘Lady, in the case which presents itself 1 am per- | 
Receive | 


miutted to speak. Your delicacy was foreseen. 


tucrefore the assurance that you may in all honour | 


awecept the gifts which are offered you in that pure and 
sacred spirit of honourable feeling and of friendship 
which has dictated the whole treatment you have experi- 
enced since yesterday morning. Indeed, you may now be 
permitted to ask any reasonable question: but at the 
sume time Iam limited by the strongest injunctions to 
the range of answers that I may give.” ; 

? 


‘Ah! ’tis well that I may auestion you!” exclaimed 


| Margaret. ‘© Tell me thesofoee, daimeel, doa yon rightly 
| know who Tam'” 
| ** 7 know nothing, lady,’ was the re ponse, “ beyond 
the fact that my companion and myself are to serve yen 
,vespeetinlly : while Dean assure you that we are inclined 
i too minister unto vou devotedly.” 
| “Ah!” thoneht Margaret to herself, “then they 
iknow wof that Tam the Queen! - or ele the reply of 
i thisimaiden is piven most guardedly! But € will see!” 
—Then spenkine andibly, she said, ‘This rebe and 
| these jewels are fitted for one of the loftiost rank. A 
| King only is acenstemed to bestow such gitts! Is it 
King of Scotland who has sent these which lie before 


“That question may I answer, kudy,” responded the 
tirewoman; “and Lreply,’” she added emphatically, it 
was not the King who sent those gifts.’ 
“Then answer me yet another question,’ raid Margaret 
—but she hesitated for an instant how to shape her 
query : she chose not to mention the name of Bassentyne ; 
and therefore at length she said, “ Was it one bearing an 
Karl’s rank who sent these gifts?’—for she thought 
that if the question should really fail to excite any 
suspicion in respect to Roland, it might naturally be 
supposed she was alluding to the Karl of Caithuess, aud 
as a matter of course there was no harm in her accepting: 
such costly article: from one who had been as a father 
unto her. 

“Lady,” replicd the tirewoman, ‘it was not one bear- 
ing an Karl’s rank who sent these gifts, But now I must 
sity no more—untes. it be to entreat that you will hesi- 
| tate not to make use of the gifts; for you may judge 
: Whether the proofs of friendship hitherto manifested are 
| likely to lead tu a treechery or a snare, And now Iam 
| silent!’ 
| 
I 


——— —— SS 
1 


Margarct wis -till uneertain how to act: yet her idea 
that she was indebted to the Earl of Basseutyne for 
everything that had occurred sinee the yesterday's morn, 
, had beon suddenly dissipates. Who could her mysterious 
/friend be? She was more than ever bewildered. She 
I would fain have put additional questions—she longed 
i to run sucecssively through the whole category of names 
‘enumerated by her on the preceding evening when in 
(discourse with Mande: but she saw that it would be 
luscless, for that the damsel who had acted as spokes- 
woman had again placed an hermetical seal aupoa her 
lips. 
Tshe accordingly made a sign that the damsely might 
apparel her inthe rich eostiime, and might decorate ber 
with the goms,—a decision which conjured up an un- 
mnistakable expression of im: vent joy upon their counte- 
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nances: while Maude literally clapped her hands with 






childish deligh 
By she et’s toilet was accomplished,—and 
gloriously ha e did she appear in the costume pro- 


vided for her;--gu elegant repast was spread in the 
sitting-room* by séme of the castle servitors, who were 
eacor thither by the warder having charge of that 

artionlar building. But slight was the justice which 

argarot did to the meal; and few were the morsels of. 
.fe0d which passed her lips; for her heart was palpitating 
with suspense—and despite all the natural strength of 
her mind, the strongest chords of that heart were 
vibrating with anxicty, for she felt that she stood on the 
threshold of great and important events, Scarcely had 
she risen from the table when the door opened, and the 
warder re-appeared, introducing that officer who had 
commanded the escort on the preceding day. He was 
arrayed in his shining panoply of steel: his scarf wai 
again folded thickly over his corselet: his vizor wa 
raised through respect for the lady. He bowed with a 
profound courtesy, and said, ‘‘ Lady, have the kindness 
to follow me.” 

The tirewomen now adjusted over Margaret’s head a 
veil, which they so folded in front of her face as to 
proyent cven the most sbearching eye from obtaining a 

limpse of that royally handsome countenance; while 

aude was likewise directed to put on a voil whereby 
she might similarly disguise herself. We should obsorve 
that a neat and elegant apparel had been furnished for 
the use of the yonng damsel, and that the tirewomen 
themselves were dressed as became the dependants of a 
lady of tho highest rank. All these circamstances— 
added to tle fact of the handsome costume supplied for 
her own use—naturally impreased Margaret with the 
idea that she was being placed in a position to assert her 
rights as the Scottish Queen; so that she ejaculated 
within horself, ‘Of a surety, the mysterious author of 
all these bounties must know for what purpose I come 
te Dumbarton, nud must be affording me every assist- 
anco to assume my proper position in a becoming 
manner |" ; 

She now intimated with a graceful inclination of her 
veiled head her readiness to follow the officer. He bowed, 
and led the way into the corridor, closing his vizor at the 
same time. Margarct was immediately behind him, 
attended hy Mande and the two tirewomen. The warder 
wasalrenly at the extremity of the passage, where he 
bad opened the door; and he bowed respectfully as 
Margaret passed. Her bosom swolled with mingled 
cxultation and suspense at the various indications of an 
nimost dutcons homage with which she found herself 
greeted ; and accepting them as good auguries, she 
montally ejaculated, ‘‘ Truly, I shall be this day hailed 
as Scotland’s Qneen!"’ 

The officer ied the way along a second passage, at the 
extromity of which another warder appeared at a door 
already opened. He likewise bowed respectfully; and 
the little Lek passec on. A wide landing at the summit 
of a grand staircase was now reached; and there several 
of the royal pages were lounging about. They gazed 
upon the little party that was passing with that degree 
of onriosity and astonishment which convinced Mar- 

arot that they were ignorant of what meant the spectacle 

fore their eyes ; for she could see through the folds of 
hor veil, though her own countenance was not to be dis- 
corned, On the other side of the landing were large 
folding-doors, which were closed; and therent stood two 
pages carrying silver wands. One of them, addressing 
the officer, inquired, ‘‘ Whose party is it that is to be 
introduced ?”’ 

The officer made no verbal reply, but indicated a little 
side door; and at the same time he produced a paper 
which he gave the e. The page glanced at the paper 
—his manner immediately became all respectful—and 
drawing forth a small key, he opened that little side 
door, An ascent of steps was revealed; but instcad of 
mounting them, the officer stood aside, and bowed to 
Margaret in a way to signify that it was she who was to 
advance. This she did, followed by Mande and the two 
tirewomen : the half-dozen steps were ascended—the door 
bdine closed and locked behind the Indy and her depend- 
ants. 

They fonnd themselves in a species of screened gallery 
at the extremity of a spacious hall. The gallery was 
richly furnished with seats; and the lattice-work in 
front concealed the party from the view of those in the 
hall—while it enabled them to behold everything with 
the most perfect clearness, On a dais at the farther 
‘extremity of the hall eat the King, superbly apparelled. 


Behind him and on either side were attendants and 
guards. A little on the right of the dais was a seat, 
evidently placed there for the accommodation of a 
nobleman, who had however risen and was tearing upon 
it,—his whole attitude and demeanour eel Hcg pe] ngled 
scorn and defiance for the proceedings which had already 
commenced. This nobleman, who was superbly attired 
in court costume, was immediately recognised by Mar- 
garet to be the Black hy Sar And a little way in front 
of the dais stood the fine tall handsome form of a lady 
whose elegant apparel set off her admirable shape in all 
the advantage of its faultless contours. The proceedings, 
as we have said, had already commenced; and as the 
lady was denouncing the Earl of Douglas as the author 
of cruel wrongs which she had sustuined, Margarct had 
no trouble in conjecturing that this was Elvira Ramsay, 
the complainant in the present trial. 

And now Margaret's eyes wandered anxiously around 
the hall. There were galleries on either side; and these 
were filled with nobles and ladies of the highest rauk. 
Foremost amongst the former Margaret perceived her 
benefactor, the Earl of Caithness,—who, though listen- 
ing with evident attention to the Lady Elvira’s speech, 
yct could not altogether conceal a certain uneasiness und 
restlessness of manner, as if he were expecting the ap- 
peavence of some one else upon the scene, or as if he 

new that matters of even still greater importancs, at 
least so far as his own feelings were concerned, must 
preseutly arise. 

‘**He is thinking of me—the worthy nobleman !”’ said 
Margaret to herself. ‘And, Oh! itis with joy that he 
shalf ombrace me ere the day be done!” 

Underneath the galleries there were crowds of the 
principal retainers of the great nobles whom the pre- 
sent solemn trial had congregated at Dumbarton: but 
Margaret looked vainly around in every direction in 
search of her brother ; she could not see him. Neither was 
Albertina there: nor could she behold the Earl of Bas- 
seityne—nor yet Sir Casimir D’EKste. Ah! but there 
was standing room underneath the little gallery which 
she and her dependants peemp len and perhaps they might 
be there, concealed from the range of her vision? It 
was thus she thought within herself; and then, as she 
again glanced around the spacious hall and upon the 
brilliant company, she wondered whether the moment 
was far distant when she should have an opportunity 
of revealing herself to the universal gaze—proclaiming 
that she was Scotland’s Queen—and receiving the 
homage of the great throng of paladins, peeresses, and 
courtiers! 

But we must now quit the andience-hall for a time, 
and introduce the reader to another part of the castle. 
This was the outer court-yard, close by the upper gate at 
the top of the asconding pathway. There two young 
men, arrayed in complete armour, with waving plumes 
above their heads, were pacing slowly to and fro,—snffi- 
ciently near to the gate to keep their eyes upon all 
persons wpe 0 the cnstle, but still at a sufficient 
distance to enable them to converse without being over. 
heard by the sentinels and the numerous pages, lacqueys, 
men-nt-arms, and grooms who were loitering in that 
vicinage. The two young men to whom we have just 
referred were tho Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan. 

‘* Margarct does not make her appearance!”’ ejaculated 
Fitz-Allan impatiently, as he thus interrupted a narrative 
which Roland of Bassentyne was giving to him. ‘' But 
we will wait here yet awhilo, my dear friend; for the 
orders and regulations are so rigid, with sign and 
countersign, it is possible thnt she may experience some 
difficulty in making her entry. Yet Seton 1s at the lower 

aute——’’ - 
ar Is it not strange, too,’’ inquired the Earl, ‘‘ that 
we should have as yet seen nothing of Sir Casimir 
D’ Este P”’ ' , F 

** Yos—it is strange,’’ replied Fleming; ‘for he assured 
us that he would be here. Proceed however with your 
narrative; and pardon me for nteeeupne it. At any 
‘ther moment, my denr Roland, it would prove of para- 
nount interest with me : but tortured and full of suspense 
as I now # 

‘‘T will not inflict it on you,” said the young Earl: 

but as we did not meet until this morning since our 
separation at Dalkeith the day before yesterday——”’ 

‘True! there has been no opportanity,’’ observed 
Fleming, ‘‘for you to describe all the infamy of the 
treatment which you sustained. I beseech you to pro- 
ceed. Believe me, it is no infliction ;—and moreover, as 
you wish my advice in respect to the precise manner in 


—_—— 
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which you shall proclaim oe to'the. King, I | 
J 


pray you to continue. You just reached the point 
when on landing from he vessel at the entrance to 
the castle of the Bass Rock, you and your followers 
eS upon—you were overpowered and dis- 
armed-——”’ 

“And worse!’’ resumed the Earl of Bassentyne: ‘‘I 
was plundered of all I possessed about my person at the 
moment,—my purse—my jewels—even the very rings 
from my fingers! And amongst thoso rings, Fleming,” 
he continued in a tremulous voice, was one which I highly 
valued—indeed I estimated it above all price—for it was 
the pledge of love—’’ 

‘“* Alas, my friend Roland ! I pity you!” said Fitz-Allan. 
** But I never knew until now that your heart had been 


e ed—— 

"EWe will not speak upon that subject,’ interrupted 
Bassentyne hastily. “It is a dream that is dissolved— 
and . aps you will never hear more of it.”’ 

‘“Was the fair one a traitress to her vows? or did 
she die ?’’ asked Fleming, in a low tone of friendly sym- 


pathy. 

op must consider that she is dead to me,’’ responded 
Roland. ‘ But listen to my tale. Having been plun- 
dered as well as disarmed, I was conducted up a narrow 
ascent of steps into the fortalice, and there consigned to 
an spartment in the Donjon. It was furnished with 
tolerable decency; and I soon found that although a 
prisoner, I was not to be treated with any unnecessary 
severity. I was however separated altogether from my 
domestics, and two of the castle servitors were appointed 
to attend upon me.” 

‘“‘And were you not informed for what reason you 
were imprisoned ?”’ inquired Fitz-Allan indignantly. 

‘‘Not the slightest iutelligence could I obtain upon 
that point,”’ replied Roland. ‘‘ For the first three wecks 
of my captivity I only saw the two servitors appointed 
to attend upon me,—unless it were the sentinels in tho 
court-yard below or on the opposite rampart. Those 
servitors were men of naturally sullen and morose dis- 
positions : they often remained silent when I addressed 
them—or if they spoke, it was only to growl out the 
assurance that they were as ignorant as 1 myself of the 
motive of my captivity. At length I demanded an inter- 
viow with Sir John Galbraith, the governor of the castle. 
It was granted; and this was at the expiration of the 
three weeks during which I had spoken to none but my 
two servitors. I must confess that I was somewhat 
elated with hope at the readiness with which my request 
for an interview was accorded by Sir John Galbraith. I 
was conducted to his apartment,—where I found him 
with his wife and daughter. Heo is an elderly man—at 
least sixty years of age: his wife is a fine handsome 
woman of about forty; his daughter is a superb creature 
of ninetcen or twenty. I was received with sufficient 
courtesy: but when I entered upon the business for 
which the interview was demanded, Sir John Galbraith 
at once assured me that it was out of his power to give 
me any information in respect to the cause of my cap- 
tivity, or even to intimate how long it was likely to last. 
I knew that thrents were useless: I saw that it was 
equally vain to condescend to entreaties, which would 
only prove humiliating to myself without the slightest 
chance of producing a beneficial effect. Lady Galbraith 
surveyed me with a species of reserved courtesy: while 
her daughter Marion—thongh seeming to hang over her 
embroidery—flung furtive looks which I fancied to be 
ree with a compassivnate interest. The interview 
only lasted ten minutes——’’ 

** Did you not demandof Sir Johu Galbraith,”’ inquired 
Fleming, ‘‘ why you were plundered as well as disarmed 
and made prisoner ?”’ 

**T did,’’ responded the Earl. ‘‘Sir John’s checks 
flushed for a moment wher I mentioned that identical 
word plundered ; and then he coldly said that all pri- 
soners must reckon on being deprived of the means of 
bribing persons to assist in their escape. The interview 
terminated; and I was conducted back to my apartment. 
And now, my dear Fleming, I am about to enter upon a 
portion of my narrative which is so full of wild romauce 
and thrilling interest-——’’ 

** Ah, there are persons arriving !’’ suddenly cjaculated 
Fitz-Allan, as the gate of the castle was now thrown 
open. ‘ By St. Andrew! another disappointment,’’ he 
added, in a gloomy tone, as he beheld some half-dozen 
cavaliers ride into the court-yard. ‘‘ Proceed, my dear 
Roland—and again pardon me for the interruption.”’ 

The Earl of Bassentyne sighed, but it was inaudible, 
He likewise was full of suspense to behold the appear. 





ance of Margaret,—neither himself nor her brother 
entertaining the remotest suspicion that she had been 
alan the preceding night within the precincts of the 
castle. 

There was @ brief pause: and then the young Earl 
resumed his narrative in the terms which will be found 
in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE EAEL’S NARRATIVE, 


‘“ WHEN I was again in my own apartment, after my 
interview with Sir John Galbraith,’ said the Karl of 
Bassentyne, in pursuanco of his narrative, ‘‘I confess 
that I was ready to give myself up to despair ; for it was 
a frightful thing to reflect that I was imprisoned in that 
sea-girt castle—chaived as it were to that horrible rock 
—withonut having the slightest consciousness of the 
offence which I had committed, and therefore being 
utterly unable to estimate how long my captivity was 
likely to endarc. For my life I certainly had no fears; 
because I thought that if this were threatened, the blow 
would have been struck at once when I was first seized 
upon and so treacherously rendered a captive there, and 
it would have been needless to sutfer me to live even that 
space of three weeks. But although I did not entertain 
any apprehension that my cxistenco was menaced, yet it 
was sufficiently fearful to POnbaED Ne the fact that I 
was @ prisoner thore, at the will of some mysterious 
power, aud that this captivity might last as long as the 
error or the caprice, whichever it were, that had ren- 
dered mo its victim. And sometimes, when I looked 
across the water and beheld the grim towers of Tan- 
tallon frowning on tho eppontee promontory, I wondered 
whether the agency of the Black Douglas had been at 
work to persecute me, and whether it were possible that 
Sir John Galbraith might be a friend or creature of that 
nobleman. But then, as I again reflected, I could not 
very well admit the possibility of this theory; for it was 
scarcely likely that Stephen Oochrane, the King’s page, 
would lend himself to any of the designs of the Karl of 
Douglas after having acted in his capacity of pursuivant 
so completely against the interests of that nobleman at 
Hermitage Castle. Besides, I likewise reflected that if 
I had been captured at the instivation of the Black 
Douglas, I should doubtless at that moment have been 
looking forth from behind the barred windows of Tan- 
tallon itself, and not from an iron-defended casement of 
the Bass fortalice. Frequently, as you may suppose, my 
thoughts reverted to the King ; and I wondered whether 
he could for any possible reason have thus deprived moa 
of my liberty. But no!—Icould scarcely settle my mind 
to such a conclusion ; for I knew that I had done nothing 
to offend his Majesty—and moreover that if the contrary 
wero the case, David would not have hesitated to order 
me under watch and ward without taking so circuitous a 
course to ensnare und enfrap me. But then still came 
back the constant question‘ How was it that Stephen 
Cochrane, one of the royal retainers, should be the 
author of the plot ? and how had he dared use the King’s 
name to entice me on board the vessel under pretence of 
despatching me ona secret mission of an important anil 
honourable character ?’—As for Sir John Galbraith 
himself, I conceived that it was totally impossible he 
could be the principal actor in the mysterious drama in 
which I was playing a part alike so painful and unac- 
countable: for against him I could not have offended—I 
had never in my life seen him until the occasion of the 
interview which I had demanded.” 

“Ts the Castle of the Bass Rock Sir John Galbraith’s 
own feudal dwelling ?’’ inquired Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan ; 
** or does he hold it on behalf of some other chicftain ?” 

‘** The circumstances by which Sir John Galbraith holds 
the Bass Rock,’ responded the Earl of Bassentyne, 
‘afforded not the slightest clue to tho reading of the 
mystery. The heritage of that castle and rock is now a 
matter of dispute between a couple of noble families; 
and the principal scion of each family isa minor. The 
are both mere boys; and therefore against them had 
given no offence—nor if I had, would they have possessed 
the power to decree my consignment to that fortalice ; for 
Sir John Galbraith admits the claim of neither to its pos- 
session. Those claims are the subject of litigation; and 
while the suit is pending, Sir John has been appointed to 
the government of the little insular rock, in order that so 
important a fortress, serving as the maritime key to 
Scotland’s capital itself, may not be without the proper 
means of defence. He was not oven appointed by the King, 
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but was nominated by the municipality of Edinburgh, to 
whom the choice of a governor was left by the litigating 
families, and with the consent of the supreme judges who 
have taken legal cognizance of the case. Thus, you per- 
ceive, my dear Fleming, that the longer I reflected upon 
all these circumstances in the hope of being enabled to 
find a clue to the mystery of my prisonage, the more 
completely was I perplexed—the more painfully was I 
bewildered !’’ 

‘‘Tcan understand what must have been the state of 
your mind, my dear Koland,’’ answered Fitz-Allan; 
‘‘ and deeply do I sympathize with you! It must havo 
been as bewildering to you as the circamstances which 
within the last three days have environed my sistcr Mar- 
garet are perplexing to me. She does not come!’’ ejacu- 

ted the young Knight impatiently, as he flung his looks 
towards the gate for about the thousandth time within 
tho hour that was then passing. ‘‘ But proceed, Roland: 
I am anxious to lenrn the circumstances of your 


escape.”’ 

a fy will not dwell any longer,’’ procecded the Earl of 
Bassentyne, ‘‘upon the thoughts which perplexed mc; 
but I will hasten and bring my narrative to a conclusion. 
While I was thinking of the Galbraith family, the idea 
Hoar sare Ohad into my mind that I had scen Marion, 
the Knight's daughter, at some previous period—though, 
as I have already said, I had never to my knowledge met 
her father until the occasion of the interview that had 
been accorded me. But where had I scen Marion before ? 
At length I recollected that some four or tive ycars ago 
I wns staying at the Highland castle of the Earl of 
Strathmore, and that she was a guest of the Countess at 
the samc time. I had forgotten her until this occasion 
when we again met under circumstances so different. 
And no wonder that I should have failed immediately to 
recollect Marion Galbraith; for when at Strathmore she 
was a young, timid, shrinking girl—whereas now sho 
had oxpanded into all the superb beauty of a precocious 
womanhood. Ah! as I thus gathered my recollections, 
I ceased to be surprised that she should have regarded 
imc 60 attentively, yet furtively, while I was in 
the presence of her parents. And in thoso regards 
there had appeared to be a certain degree cf sym- 
uithy; and then I asked myself whether I darcd 

ope that this feeling would lead her to take 
compassion upon me? and if so, whether she had tho 
powcr to render me any assistance towards an escape ? 
Uh! but.no sooner had the idea of escape sprung up in 
my brain, when it instantaneonsly yielded to a sickening 
sengation of disappointinent: for how was it possible to 
escape from that rock in the midst of the sea? I had 
just arrived at this painful point in my reflections, when 
one of my sullen-looking servitors cutered my apartment 
to ene my usual afternoon repast. As he spread 
the table, ne fixed his eyes upon me with a certain degree 
of significancy, and said, ‘ Your lordship docs not appear 
to be at all strict in respect to your devotions ?’—At first 
I thought the man meant to convey some insult; and I 
was about to rebuke him accordingly, when it struck 
me, from the continued significancy of his look, that 
there might be some hidden meaning and purpose in the 
observation. I therefore spoke kindly, as I demanded 
what he meant.—‘ Beshrew me, iy lord,’ he said, ‘ but 
if I were in your place, I would not have been three 
whole weeks a prisoner here, without requesting permis- 
sion to visit the castlo chapel occasionally. It would be 
at least a change from this dreary solitude, even if your 
lordship had no inclingtion for prayer.’—I waited in 
Sd ty deinen that the man would say something more; 
but he remained silent. «Convinced however that he had 
an ulterior object in view, I suid that I should certainly 
be well pleased to enjoy the privilege of visiting the 
chapel.—‘ Does your lordship charge me,’ he asked, ‘ to 
bear such a meeene te Sir John Galbraith ?’—I at once 
answered in the mative: a barely perceptible grin of 
significancy appeared on the fellow’s coarse lips for a 
moment; and he left the apartment, shooting the huge 
bolts iuto their sockets as usual. Hoe was absent about 
half an hour, during which time I was a prey to the 
utmost suspense. he thought floated in my mind— 
though I scarcely dared entertain the hope—that it 
imphed that a generous woman’s wit was already at 
work on my f: and who could this woman be 
unless it were Marion Galbraith? At length the man 
returned, with an intimation that I was at liberty to 
visit the chapel for an hour ev y morning at eight and 
every evening at six.—‘ Then,’ I said, ‘this evening at 


six will I avail myself of that license.’—The man again | 
» until 


‘retired, Slowly and anxiously passed the hours 


at length the one approached! which according to a pre- 
sentiment that was in my mind, I felt assured would 
have some influenee on my present fortunes,—Margaret 
docs not come!” said the young Earl, thus interrupting 
the thread of his narrative, as he noticed that Bite. 
Allan’s eyes were again turned towards the gate. 

“No! Itis unaccountable!’ ejaculated Sir Fleming. 
‘‘ But still we will wait! It is yet early in the forenoon ; 
and there aro many long hours yet until the evening. 
Proceed, Roland. Let us suppose the instant to have 
arrived when you were to visit the chapel of the Bass 
Rock Castle.” 

‘* That instant came,” continued the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne; ‘‘and my two servitors entered the apartment. 
They bade me follow them; and they both seemed to 
have a significant expression of countenance; so that I 
perceived that whatever secret might be known to the 
one must be equally known to the other. They led me 
along two or three passages,—then down a staircase— 
and we at last entered the chapel. It is a somewhat 
large and nloomy building, situated on the ground-floor. 
They retired, bolting the huge door behind them, Then, 
as I looked around me, wondering for what purpose I 
could have been brought thither, I beheld a side door 
open, and a lady came forward. The idea of Marion 
naturally flashed to my mind in a moment. Conceive, 
therefore, my astonishment when as the female advanced 
from the obscurity which prevailed in that part of the 
chapel, I recognised Lady Galbraith !’’ 

“Ah!” ejaculated Sir Fleming, ‘‘the plot is thicken~ 
ing! Am I now to learn that her ladyship had fallen in 
love with you—or that she was moved with more com- 
passion than her beauteous daughter had entertained on 
your behalf P”’ 

‘** Lady Galbraith had indeed conccived a sudden and 
violent passion for me,’’ replied the Earl. ‘I will not 
Weary you with details of the language in which she 
ivowed the guilty flame; but you will believe me, 
when I assure you that I repelled her advances firmly, 
and even indignantly. I assured her that sweet though 
liberty were, I was incapable of purchasing it at tho 
pice at which it seemed to be offered: for it was my 
iberty which she proffered on condition that rhe might 
become the compauion of my flight. I have already-told 
you that she is a woman of about forty years of age— 
superbly handsome—of a commanding and queen-like 
presences and not @ single whitening thread streaks the 

ark glory of her luxuriant raven hair. Never did I 
behold so humiliating « spectacle as that woman then 
presented to the view! She wept—she asked me if I 
treated her love with scorn: then she strove to summon 
all her pride to her aid—but she could not: the feelings 
of the woman were the stronger! She wept and 
entreated again: she declared that she detested her hus- 
band, who had long been hateful to her—and that she 
would adopt any course to be enabled to separate horself 
from his odious society. She said that when I was in 
his presence I had made so strong an impression on her 
tuat she was resolved to save me; but that she had 
treated me with a certain cold reserve in order that he 
night not have the slightest opportunity of fathoming 
what was passing in her thoughts. This interview with 
Lady Galbraith lasted an hour, dari which she 
humbled herself at my very feet: but I refused to speak 
the word which would have given me liberty at the cost 
of a vile dishonourable action.” 

‘* Admirable Roland!’’ exclaimed Fitz-Allan, whose 
nobly handsome countenance seemed to express that he 
would have acted in a manner precisely similar. 

‘* At the expiration of that hour,’’ continued the Earl 
of Bassentyne, ‘‘ the two men re-entered the chapel ; and 
Lady Galbraith hastily murmured, ‘ Think over it yet 
awhile; and I will meet you here to-morrow morning!’ 
—Before I could breathe the negative which I was firmly 
bent on giving, she bed ead through the side door 
that had originally given her admission into the chapel. 
Tho men—now with a clearly perceptible grin of signifi- 
cancy upon their countenances—conducted me back to 
my apartment: but I spake not a word. On the follow- 
ing morning they came punctually at eight o’clock, to 
offer to conduct me to the chapel} but I refused to 
accompany them. They looked astonished, and ex- 
changed glances of perfect amazement. Hours psassed— 
and as evening approached, one of the men came to my 
room. ‘You will go to the chapel this evening?’ he 
said, with @ look still more mysteriously significant than 
any that his conntenance had as yet worn.—I gave a 
cart and decisive negative,—‘ Your lordship will 
not refuse,’ replied the man, ‘when I tell you that 
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it is not the mother but tho daughter who now 
roposes to bestow the honour of an interview !’— 


ou may imagine my astonishment at this announce- 


MARGARET. 


whelmed with 
* But when I wae rm 
she continued, ‘from 


tion, amazement, and grief.— 
led to raise myself up as it were,’ 
the strating influence of my 


ment: I hesitated for 2 few moments; and then I feelings, I resolved more than ever to make an attempt 
rejoined,‘ Yes, I will go:’—for I thought that if it tor your lordship to. . Oh, yes, my lord! 
were a guilty passion which had instigated the it is now more than ever necessary that you should leave 


ga 
mother, it could assuredly be naught else but a generous 
eympat and a pure feeling which must be inspiring 

n the daughter. paccndaae fo at six o'clock, the 
two men appeared ; and I proceeded tothe chapel. They 
retired, as on the preceding evening: they closed and 
bolted the massive door upon me. Then I looked towards 
the side door, half dreading lest it should only prove to 
be a base and infamous stratagem on Lady Galbraith’s 
part to entice me thither: but my heart leapt with the 
suoneell sense of relief, as well as with joyous hope, 
when I beheld Marion make her appearance. The young 
lady approached me with an air which bespoke a modest 
confusion and a certain painful feeling blended with the 
virgin dignity which she sought to summon to her aid. 
I saluted her with the most respectful courtesy; and she 
nt once said, ‘My lord, you must regard this step which 
Iam taking as a strange and unmaidenly one; but for 
my own sake, and cousideriug what is naturally passing 
in your mind, permit me to observe that that I am in- 
spired by that feeling of compassion which in certain 
circumstances should be entertained towards ‘one’s 
fellow-creature. Permit me, my lord, to give you a few 
explanations, which thongh in some sense painful, must 
nevertheless flow from my lips.'.—You may conceive, my 
dear Fleming, that I was listening with the acntest sus- 
pense, but at the same time with the most respectful 
courtesy towards that young lady whose whole demeanour 
indicated the strictest sense of propriety of sentiment.— 
‘Ido not know why you are detained here, a prisoner 
within those walls,’ she continued, ‘for my father is not 
accustomed to reveal such secrets to my ears. But still, 
from the very circumstances in which you were bronght 
hither, as well as from the laugunge which yon yonrself 
held to my father yesterday, I fecl convinced that you 
ure the victim of some treachory, and that you have | 
done naught to merit this dreadful captivity. Thereforo, , 
to speak candidly, my lord, I was already reflecting in 
my mind yostarday, after that interview, how I could 
possibly serve you, when your message was brought to 
my father, requesting the permission to visit this chapel 
occasionally. Ah! little did I suspect at the moment 
that the message emanated not aonenuceuey from your 
owa mind, my lord, but that it was at the insidious 
instigation of one whom I am deeply ained and humi- 
liated to think of in such a sense! e permission was 
accorded—aud at the gamo instant I resolved to see you 
in the evening : for that private door communicates with 
a passage leading towards the suite of apartments 
occupied by our family. Accordingly, some ten minutes 
or # quarter of an hour past six last evening, when I 
deemed that yon were alone there, I stole hastily towards 
that private door. It opens with a secret spring, and 
moves noiselessly upon its hinges, as your lordship may 
have no doubt observed. I pressed the spring; the door 
opened slightly; I heard voices spenking within the 
chapel. I was about to retrent, when something which 
strock my ears riveted me to tho spot. It was my mother 
who was speaking; and Oh, my lord! belicve me that 
burning was the blush of shame which rose up unto my 
cheeks on account of that parent who seemed to feel no 
shame for herself!’—As you may suppose, my dear 
ober, remarked the Earl at this point of his narra- 
tive, ‘‘I felt deeply, deeply for the young lady who was 
compelled thus to speak of her mother in tho presence 
of him to whom that mother’s criminal overtures had 
pee eee and by whom they had been indignantly 
repelled !’’ 

‘It was, in sooth, a sad and humiliating position for 
that young lady to be piaced in,’’ remarked Fleming 
Fitz-Allan. ‘‘ But still, my dear Roland, I am convinced 
that you deported yourself with so much mingled delicacy 
and courtesy as to relieve poor Marion braith from 
ranch of the embarrassment she would otherwise have 
experienced.”’ 

‘ Believe mo, my dear Fleming, such was my study 
during our interview,’’ replied the Earl of Bassentyne. 
‘But when once the ice was broken, so to speak, the 
explanations flowed more rapidly, and 
straint on either side. Marion Galbraith went on to 
that she had lingered only at the private door entire 
long on the preceding evening to learn the absolute rt 
fusal which I gave to her mother’s criminal overtures, 
and then she stole back to her own apartment, over- 


there was less re- 


the fortalice, not merely for your own sake, but for that 
of my infatuated parent, whose e of mind will per- 
haps be only the more irremediably impaired the longer 

ouare a sojonrner beneath this roof! Therefore, my 

ord, it is not merely as a fellow-creature that I come to 
offer you the mean of liberty, but it is likewise as a 
daughter anxious for the security of the honour, the wel- 
fare, and the of her parents. And Oh, my lord! if 
you accept of the means of liberation which I may be 
enabled to point out, I conjure you that when you return 
into the great world again, you will spare the repute of 
my mother ; you will not blazon abroad the criminal in- 


can fissure you that when I beheld that noble girl before 
me, and listened to the language which flowed from her 
lips, while the expression of her countenance bore 
evidence to the chastity and virgin rectitude of her 
thoughts, I experienced a feeling of admiration which I 
can scarcely describe. And to you only, my dear Flem- 
ing—to you only, as my most intimate friend—shall ever 
be brenthed the tale of Lady Galbraith’s wanton levity 
of conduct and guilty overtures !”’ ; 
‘And you know, Roland,’ responded the young 
Knight, ‘‘that with me the secret is sacred. Yes !—for 
the sake of that noble-minded Marion, you onght ever to 
keep the seal of inviolable silence upon your lips in re- 
spect to her mother’s misconduct !"’ 
‘“‘And I did promise—and that promise shall hence- 
forth be kept!” rejoined Roland. Marion Galbraith 
expressed her gratitude for the assurance, and then pro- 
ceeded to speak in the following manner :—‘ The two 
men who have been appointed nfinister to you are 
completely venal. You sec that my mother was already 
bribing them over to serve her own purposes; and I am 
iow doing so in my turn to accomplish the aim which I 
have in view. I will take care that all seauinite arrange. 
ments shall be made to-morrow morning for your flight. 
Therefore, at eight o’clock you will be here, my lord; 
and soon shall yon breathe the fresh air of freedom once 
_ore.’—‘ Lady,’ I responded, ‘ you are placing me under 
an obligation which a whole life-time of gratitude will 
be incompetent to repay! But tel) me, lady, what of 
my own followers who were captused with me, and 
from whom I have been kept separate ?’—‘On their 
behalf I can do nothing,’ replied Marion Galbraith: 
‘they are lodged in a differen part of the castle, to 
which on no possible pretext can I obtain access. 
Rest assured that their imprisonment will not continue 
long after your escape shall have been discovered: they 
are retained in captivity simply that they may not have an 
opportunity of invoking the aid of your friends on your 
behalf, Your lordship nced have no fear for their 
safety.’—* There is another point,’ I gaid, ‘on which I 
ill be bold enough to address you, fair lady. It is with 
reference to the property that was taken from me at thr 
time of my capture. I care not for the heavy purse of 
gold, nor the gems and jewels; but there is one ring 
which I value——’—‘ My lord,’ interrupted Marion, ‘ I 
*--* ---9@f my inability to render the slightest assist- 
__... . is head. I dare not breathe to my fathcr a 
syllable concerning your lordship’s affairs. de will vot 
know that it is I who have accomplished your escapc: he 
will believe that you succeeded in winning over the two 
servitors to your interest : and no one will suspect me.’ 
-—‘ Not even your mother, fair lady ?’,I said.—* No,’ she 
rejoined: ‘how can she? Oh, never must she be aware 
that the secret of her criminal weakness is known unto 







her daughter! And now farewell for the present, my 
lord. To-morrow morning at eight o’clock punctuall 
we meet here. agzain.’—Having thus spoken, Marion Gal- 
braith instantanso retired, and the private door shut 
her out from my. view.” ; ; 

‘‘ She is evidently a noble-minded girl!” interjectingly 
remarked Fleming. 


‘And now I presume, my dcar 
Roland, your narrative is coming to its crisis pb» 

‘‘Thave not much mone to add,” responded the Ear! 
Bassentyne. ‘‘ I scarcely slept throughout the night, 


4 i (peice was my mind with suspense; and I bewil- 
“Ger 


myself with a thousand conjectures in rospect to 
the means by which an escape from that castle could Por 
sibly be effected, When T arose in the morning I looked 


MARGARET. 


from my grated window towards the opposite coast, and 
wondered whether my hope would be accomplished, and 
whether I should that day breathe the air of freedom on 
that Scottish mainland which I was thus surveying? 
Half an hour before eight o’clock the morning repast 
was served up by one o ed attendants; and I saw by 
his countenance, as well as by the civility of his manner 
towards me, that something important was in contem- 
lation. But as he said nothing, I did not think it right 
o question him : I deemed it expedient and proper that 
Marion Galbraith’s plan, whatsoever it were, should 
progress according to the details of her own arrange- 
ments. Punctually at eight o’clock the same man came 
to conduct me to the chapel; and on our arrival there 
ho locked himself in with me, instead of leaving me thero 
alone as on former occasions. Marion Galbraith almost 
immediately mgde her appearance from the private door. 
I saluted her with a courtesy in which the fervour of 
gratitude naturally renderea itself apparent; and I saw 
that Marion was more or less agitated, though she 
quickly recovered her self-possession. But what was the 
plan of escape? and where were the means? Every- 
thing was arranged; and what followed was speedily 
executed. The, man proceeded towards a recess in the 
chapel; and thence he brought forth a beam or wooden 
spar of some size, and to which the extremity of a rope- 
ladder was attached. I looked on with the utmost sus- 
pense, as well as with amazement; for I saw not for 
what poeih purpose this rope-ladder could serve. I 
tarned and flang an inquiring glance npon Marion. She 
smiled, and sad, ‘Your lordship is standing upon the 
means of your deliverance: the mode of safe egress is 
wuder your feet!’ Istarted in astonishment; but the 
mystery was soon cleared up. The man, bidding me 
stand a little aside, raised an iron ring which was let 
into one of the flagstones wherewith tho chapel was 
paved; and by dint of some little exertion he lifted 
the stone itself. A depth of utter darkness was revealed: 
but my ear caught the plashing sounds of water.—‘ Is he 
there?’ demanded Marion anxiously.—‘ Yes, lady,’ was 
the man’s reply, as a light gleamed at the bottom of the 
abyss. The spar was now laid across the opening in the 
chapel-floor ; and the ladder was lowered. The man 
hastened to descend ; and as J still looked down into the 
abyss, I could distinguish a boat shooting from some un- 
seen channel until it stopped exactly beneath the open- 
ing. The man who was in the boat carried a torch; and 
as he glanced upwards, I recognised his countenance : he 
was the other of my two servitors. All was now ready 
for my descent ; and Marion said, ‘ Farewell, my lord.’—I 
took her hand, and raised it to my lips as I poured forth a 
few parting words of the most fervid gratitude. Then I 
descendicd the rope ladder and took my seat in the boat, 
which the two men immediately began to propel forth from 
the subterranean creek where it had receivedme. Scarcely 
had it moved away from below the aperture wher I heard 
a heavy splash caused by the falling of the spar and the 
rope ladder which Marion had thrown down the open- 
ing ; and this was followed by the noise of the flagstone 
fitting into its place overhead. Thus all traces of my 
escape were destroyed, so far as the interior of the 
chapel was concerned ;—and who now could suspect 
Marion? As for myself, there I wasin the very bowels 
of the Bass Rock, tnd ‘exposed to perils which I little 
dreamt of at the moment when I first set foot in that boat. 
The creek, as I may so term it, which flowed underneath 
the chapel, anc down to which a well had been dug ton 
considerable depth, communizated with the larger 
channel that flowed through a vast subterranean cavern 
perforating the base of the rocky island from east to 
west. This cavern is about six hundred feet in length ; 
and in the middle a stupendous darkness prevails, for the 
light of day cannot penetrate far within the opening at 
either extremity. But the two men bore torches in their 
hands as they guided the boat out of the creek into the 
larger channel—or, in other words, from the small 
diverging cavern into the main subterranean. In tho: 
former place it was not necessary to use the oars; for 
the pnssage itself was so narrow that the men guided the 
hont by pressing their hands against the rugged walls of 
the rock. When the grand cavern was reached, the 
men bade me sit fast and cling to something, for that we 
shonld presently come to a cataract. The current 
carried us with tolerable rapidity along, the torches 
bringing into bold relief the stern, rugged, and almost 
awful appearance of the interior of that cavern. All of 
2 stidden the men called ont vehemently for me to hold 
tight; and scarcely was the warning given, when the 
boat began to dash along as if with the speed of a horse 
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at full gallop—plunging down a descent where the eddy- 

ana revere rolled with a terrific din. It was with almost 

lightning rapidity that the torrent had thus scized upon 

the boat and got it in its power; and it was with the 

greatest difficulty that either myself or my companions 

could save ourselves from being hurled into the turbid 

waters, The danger we incurred was frightful! No 
means was there to guide the boat. It would have been 
utter madness to put forth an oar or stretch out a 
hand to a the bark away from the rugged jutting 
asperities of the rocky wall on either mde. Thus 
every moment did I expect that the boat would 
be dashed to pieces. But no!—the torrent carried it 
in a line of unerring straightness, and s shot 
us forth as it were upon smooth water. Then the two 
men betook themselves to the oars—the boat glided out 
upon the open bosom of the month of the Forth—and 
the Bass Rock was now behind us. In less than an hour 
we reached North Berwick, without having beheld any 
indication of pursuit from the castle. I asked the two 
men what their own views and prospects now were, as 
I perfectly well understood that they could not return 
into the’service of Sir John Galbraith? They replied that 
their wish was to enter into my own service if I would 
employ them. I chee answered in the affirmative ; 
for they had behaved well and faithfully. ee Ppeains 
to be acquainted with a money-scrivener at North Bor- 
wick, I at once applied to him for a supply of funds; 
and having obtained the needful amount, I lost no time 
in purchasing three horses—so that with my two new 
followers I at once set off for my own castle, There, 
having by my presence assured my people of my safety, 
I tarried but a sufficient time to throw off my prison- 
worn travelling suit, and don my armour, in order that 
I should be prepared to meet any fresh treachery that 
might develop itself in my path. But in my impaticnee 
to ride to Roslin and communicate all that I had endured, 
I tarried not for the escort which I had ordered to be 
in readiness to accompany me; and thus it happened 
that I was riding alone when I met yourself and Sir 
Casimir D’ Este and gave you the tidings which led us all 
three with the least possible delay to Dalkeith.”’ 


CHAPTER XLYVIII. 
PERPLEXITIES AND MYSTERIES, 


THE young nobleman’s history was terminated; and 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan cordially renewed all his for- 
merly expressed felicitations on his escape from tho Custle 
of the Bass Rock. 

** And now, my dear friend,’’ inqnired the Earl of Bas- 
ecntyne, ‘Sin what mode would you counsel mn to 
prosont this narrative of mine to the King? Jnastice I 

iuve already demanded—and justice bis Majesty has 
The falsc knave Stephen Cochrane must 
which are for the 


romised me, 

e made to confess all those detai 
present involved in so much ae 

“By St. Andrew!’ cjaculated Fleming indignantly, 
‘‘there must be a searching investigation, and there 
must be condign punishment likewise! Yet must you 
tell bd tale cautiously, Roland—for fear lest you 
should in any way direct suspicion towards Marion Gal. 
braith as an accomplice in your escape.”’ 

‘*Not for worlds would I thus implicate her’’’ cried 
the Earl. ‘ And there is another point to be considered, 
—which is that I were equally loth that any chastise- 
meut should overtake Sir John Galbraith for having lent 
himself to the persecution so mysteriously instituted 
against me. It is true that Marion did not in pointed 
speech demand that I would deal lightly with her father 
if it should chance to fall within my power to deal 
punishment against my enemies: but still the sense of 
gratitude which I entertain towards that generous and 
noble-minded young lady, naturally oe me to for- 

ive her sire for his share of the evil and to screen him 

rom chastisement.”’ 

** Your intercession, Roland, will be sufficient to ensurs 
all that you desire on these points,’’ rejoined Fitz-Allan. 
‘* Besides, if after all it should transpire that King 
David was veritably the instigator of the wrongs you 
have sustained, he will not be too ready to punish, but 
will gladly avail himself of your leniency as a means of 
throwing a shield of protection over his creatures.’’ 

It was now eleven o'clock in the forenoon ; and the two 
young men were still pacing two and fro in the outer 
court-yard, watching all persons who entered by means 
of the upper gate. But still no Margaret! no Sir Casi- 
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mir D’Este! 
mabey ant * “Why does not my sister make her appear- 
munce ?’’ 

At this moment an individual agi a in a handsome 
suit of armour, and with the large red cross indicative of 
the Teutonic Order upon the breast of his flexible mail 
eurcoat, was seen crossing the court-yard. ; 

‘* By St. Andrew, it is Jassent !’’ ejaculated Sir Flem- 
ing. “Sir Casimir must have comc. What ho! good 
Jassent!’’ he cried, beckoning towards the squire: 
‘‘ where is your gallant master ?”’ 

“* He has not yet arrived, Sir Knight,” answered Jas- 
ront: ‘*but he will be here shortly. Certain tidings 
which reached him after we parted from yourself and 
my Lord of Bassentyne’’— bowing to the Karl—‘“‘ at 
Dalkeith the day before yesterday, have detained my 
paket master longer elsewhere than he had antici- 
pated: but you may rely upon seeing him at Dumbarton 
Incontinently.” 

** Ah! ‘tis well!’ ejecuiater Fleming. ‘* And now tell 
me, good Jassent—tell me—for you know full wherefore 
we sped to Dalkeith the day before yesterday,—have you 
seen aught of my sister Margaret ?”’ 

Jassent hesitated for a single moment in respect tothe 
answer he showld give; and then he said, “ yes, Sir 
sania I overtook your sister while on her way 

vither.”’ 

‘By St. Andrew, this is joyous intelligence!” ex- 
claimed Fleming, his countenance glowing with anima- 
tion. ‘And yon overtook her, good Jassent——” 

‘* Yes, Sir Knight,’’ was the response; but Jassent did 
not think it necessary to specify that it was on the pre- 
ceding evening he had seen Margaret. 

‘*Then she will soon be here?” ejaculated Fleming. 
** How long do you think it may possibly be——”’ 

‘“‘T have not the slightest doubt, Sir Knight,’’ re- 
joined Jassent, ‘‘ that you will see your sister presently. 
If I might advise you to_tarry here, in this court-yard, 
for a little while longer, I think that I may shortly be 
enabled to briug you tidings of Sir Casimir D’Este.”’ 

“We will wait!” exclaimed Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan. 
“ Not merely do I long to have the pleasure of pressing 
the hand of my good friend Sir Casimir D'Este—but if 
we linger here, we shall the sooncr behold my sister 
Margaret.” 

Jassent now hurried away ; and scarcely had he dis- 
‘peter round an angle of the building, when the Earl 
of Bassentyne said to his companion, ‘* Did you notice, 
my dear Fleming, those three or four stalwart mcn-at- 
arias who just now crossed the court-yard? They were 
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ere now, while he were relating your history, I noticed 
sevoral others lounging about, arrayed in precisely the 
same style—in complete panoply of plate, each with an 
ample red scarf, and with a red tuft above the helmet. 
Methonght that they might belong to the King’s Guards ; 
for in consequence of my seven years’ absence from Scot- 
land—and quitting the country too when I was a mere 
hoy—I have forgotten the precise fashion of the arms 
and accoutrements worn by the royal ka nal 

‘* Those persons to whom we are both alluding do not 
belong to the King’s body-guard,”’ replied the Earl of 
Barsentyne. 


‘‘ Then peradvyenture,”’ said Fleming, “they are the re- 


tainers of some great peer who has designed to make a 
grand display——”’ 
“TI scarcely think, Fleming,’ interrupted Roland, 


*‘ that this is the correct solution of that which is puzzling 
us. But Ah! here is Sir Richard Mildmay, who knows 
everything !”’ 

The gentleman thus mentioned was a Knight of some 
fortune, and who without holding any official position 
about the court, nevertheless made it a rule to follow it 
in allits public movements and on great occasions. He 
was most anxious to have it believed that he was some- 
what of a favourite with Royalty: he possessed an 
immense deal of curiosity : he was most persevering in 
ferreting out 2 secret or following up a clue to anything 
which he wished to ascertain: he was therefore often 
impertinent in the questions which he put, as well as 
rash and speculative in the theories that he advanced. 
He was between fifty and sixty years of age—a thorough 
old bachelor; and if he lived in the present time would 
ve called an old beau. His apparel was always of the 
most exquisite fashion—but formed of gay colours and 
elaborate in ita decorations, so as to invest the wearer 
with an air of juvenility. Such was Sir Richard Mild- 


Fitz-Allan stamped his foot impatiently, | 
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may, whom the Earl of Basscutyne had descried crossing 
the court-yard with a sort of gliding, mincing step, an 
a jauuty demeanour. 

‘* How fares it with the courtly and debonair Mild- 
may ?’’ was the mode of salutation in which the Earl of 
Bassentyne addressed the elderly Knight. 

“In poet wy lord, I am hearty,’ was the response ; 
‘and naught ails me—as might have been fully proven 
hy the style in which I comported myself at the breakfast 
table this morning. But in mind, my lord——Ah! if I 
mistake not,’’ he suddenly interrupted himself, bowing 
to our young hero, ‘‘this must be the gallant Knight 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, conqueror of the Douglas and 
Lord of Hermitage P”’ 

‘“Yes—this is my friend Fitz-Allan,”’ said the Earl of 
Bassentyne ; then, when salutations had been exchanged 
by those who were thus introduced to each other, the 
young nobleman went on to observe, ‘‘ You mentioned, 
Sir Richard, if I mistake not, that the condition of your 
bodily health was excellent: but methinks you said 
something in reference to the mind—and you appeared 
to sigh as if you had secret sources of trouble and un- 
casiness ?’* 

Sir Richard Mildmay fixed his eyes with a ludicrous 
kind of significancy upon the Earl of Bassertyne for up- 
wards of a minute; and then he said, ‘‘ Things are in 

rogress, my lord, which I do not understand ; and when 

do not understand, I am anxious to Jearn—and when I 
cannot learn I am restless and uneasy.’ 

‘And might I ee without being guilty of indis- 
cretion,” asked the Earl of Bassentync, “what it is that 
you seek toascertain, but which baffles your penetration ? 
Ah! by the way, there are throe of those stalwart 
warriors, Fleming, whom we noticed just now! Per- 
chance Sir Richard may be enabled to inform us who 
they are?” 

‘*May the foul fiend take mc,” cjaculated the old 
Knight, ‘if Ican form an idea who they are!—and this 
is one of the things which are bewildering my brain— 
harassing my soul—end which must incontinently destroy 
my appetite. But look you, my lord—and you too, Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan! Every one of those men has a red 
scarf spread out widely over the front of the corselet !”’ 

“That is precisely what we oursclves have noticed,” 
ejaculated the Earlof Bassentyne. ‘* Butare there many 
of these men in the castle? Methiuks I have not notiecd 
more than a dozen or two in all.” 

‘“*A dozen or two?” repented Mildmay, bending a 
species of compassionating look upon the Ear], as if he 
piticd his ignorance. ‘‘ Ah! if there were no more, onc 
would fancy they were some nobleman’s principal re- 
tainers pranked ont—or some visitors from Holland——’’ 

‘* Are there many, then, in the castle P’’ inquired Fitz- 
Allan, now experiencing a growing interest in the con- 
versation. 

‘*Many ?”’ echoed the old Knight: and he moved his 
head up and down with a straugo significancy. ‘‘ Do 
you behold that building yonder ? It is a granary, to be 
used in times of siege. Well, it is empty now, so far as 
grain is concerned; but it is filled to overflowing with 
another kind of material !” 

** What do you mean?’’ asked both the young men, as 
if speaking in the same breath. 

*“T mean thatit is filled with warriors, of whom you 
behold this dozen or two of samples lounging about in 
the court-yard,”’ responded Sir Richard Mildmay. 

‘Filled with those warriors?” echoed the yoang men 
in amazement. 

‘‘Hush! hush! not so Joud!’’ interjected Mildmay : 
“it evidently is not meant for everybody to know what 
is going on within these walls—no, nor outside of them 
cither; and Iam very much mistaken if when the time 
comes for the grand revelation to be made, it will not 
prove a startling one.’’ 

‘‘What revelation can you possibly allude to?” asked 
Roland. 

‘Ah! that is precisely what I don’t know and should 
like to find out !’’ ejaculated Mildmay. ‘“‘It is very clear 
that something unusual is going on, and that something 
serious is intended. In the first place, I tell you, my lord 
—and you too, Sir Knight—thatin you building there are 
at least a thousand armed men packed away. I saw them 
just now : for let me tell you that when I appear to be 
sauntering about in a listless, idle, indifferent manner, I 
have both eyes and ears open; and when perhaps I seem 
to be seized with a fit of gazing up at the sky, I am all 
the more attentively watching the incidents thut aro 
taking pce on earth.’’ 

‘* And you tell me, Sir Richard Mildmay,’’ exclaimed 
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Fleming, “ that there are a thousand of these unknown 
warriors concealed in yonder building ?’’ 

‘Yes; and what is more, they arrived during the 
night,” rejoined Mildmay. ‘I came to Dumbarton yes- 
terday; and after dask I ronmed about to see what I 
could and hear what I could, Well, no harm in that, 
you will say? The first thing which struck me was a 
small party of armed men escorting three or four females. 
They entered with so much mystery! Then, an honr 
afterwards, numbers ot troops began to arrive, all 
arrayed in precisely the same style as the warriors who 
had escorted the ladies; and yet they all marched like 
so many silent noiseless ghosts—for there was not u steel 
boot that trampled upon the stone pavement, nor a spur 
that rattled. And yet asI have a soul to be saved, a 
thousand of them thus entered the fortress last night !’’ 

‘*But how do yon account for this, Sir Richard ?’’ 
asked the Earl of Bassentyne. 

**Oh! as for the noiseless tread of the warriors,’’ re- 
sponded the old Knight, “that is easily explained by the 
circumstance of a _stont woollen hose beiug drawn over 


cannot soly: 

Fleming Fitz-Allan had become deeply thoughtful : but 
he kept his eyes riveted on the building which was said 
to contain the armed men. 

‘* But this is not all,’ resamed Sir Richard Mildmay. 
‘*T was just now speaking to my friend Sir Ambrose 
Challoner, who only arrived some couple of hours back; 
and he assures me that——But hush! come a little on 
one side, and don’t let us speak too lond !”’ 

“Of what did your friend Sir Ambrose Challoner 
assure you?’’ inquired the Earl of Bassentyne, wheu the 
trio had retreated to a safe distance beyoud ear-shot on 
the part of the sentinels at the gate. 

‘*Sir Ambrose told me,’’ continued Sir Richard Mild- 
may, ‘that as he set ont at sunrise from his own castle, 
he beheld at a distance something which seemed to be an 
immense surface of mingled quicksilver and scarlet; and 
it was all in motion. His two sqnires beheld the same 
phenomenon, but accounted for it differently. One said 
it was an army of knights all in bright steel panoply, and 
with red searves, plumes, and pennons: but the other 
declared that it was a mere delusion produced by the sun 
shining on the Leven and on fields full of red flowers. 
Now, though Sir Ambrose is certainly very old and pur- 
blind—and though his two fat squires have likewise about 
a century to share between them—yet may the foul fiend 
seize me if Ido not believe that there was some better 
fonndation for the tale than the reflection of the morn- 
ane ae en the river Leven and the adjacent 
fields !”’ 

**You are pensive, Fleming ?"’ said the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne. ‘* What think you of all this that we hear ?”’ 

‘Whore I?” ejaculated Fitz-Allan, as if suddenly 
startled from deep reverie. ‘‘ What docs Sir Richard 
Mildmay think ?”’ 

** He thinks,’’ responded the old Knight, ‘‘ that there 
is something ominous in the background. Was it to 
strengthen himself against the Black Douglas and all his 
faction, that the King gathered these troops? No!—for 
was not his Majesty certain from the outset that his own 
faithful barons and peers, with all their retainers, would 
be stronger in number than all the host of discontented 
lords and rebellious vassals P Then why this muster of 
steel-clad warriors here? Why this gathering--—” 

‘* Perhaps,” interrupted the Earl of Bassentyne, “ it 
would be even a stil! more difficult question, whence come 
these troops at all?” Are they Scotch? or are they 
foreign ?”’ : 

‘*Ah! who cnn tell,” said Mildmay, shaking his head 
mysteriously. ‘‘ But what does the King mean? Does 
he purpose to strike a blow at the liberties of the Scottish 
nation ?--does he purpose to abolish the parliamentary 
institution and reign absolute? Or does he—— 

‘* What ?” inquired Roland of Bassentyne. ; 

‘* Ah! what indeed!” asked Mildmay, in a low voice 
and with a continuous series of mysterious shakings of 
the head. ‘‘ There are strange rumours afloat amongst 
those who are in the habit of watching the signs of the 
times: but chiefly there is a whisper—— 

“Of what ?’’ demanded Roland. 

“© Of a contemplated invasion——’”’ and Mildmay pointed 
southward, towards England, as he thus spoke, 

Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan started so suddenly that both 
the Earl of Bassentype and Sir Richard Mildmnay ok- 
served it; nud as they turned their eyes upon him, they 
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perceived that his countenance was glowing with the 
animation of an unmistakable heroism. 

* Ah! it is always the case with you young hair- 
brained werriors!’’ ejaculated Sir Richard Mildmay. 
‘“* You only think of winning laurels on the battle-field : 
and in your chivalrous ardour you imagine that whor- 
ever the Scottish banner waves it heralds a Bannock- 
barn—whereas, alas! it may on the other hand portend 
a Nevill’s Cross! But farewell for the present, my lord: 
farewell for the present, Sir Fleming. We shall meet 
again presently. An idea has now struck me!’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I will just go and give a pexp into the kitchen, 
the buttery, and the larder; and ascertain what kind of 
preparations are in progress—for we may thence esti- 
mate what number of persons will presently reccive 
garrison rations.’’ 

Away glided Sir Richard Mildmay, extending his 
mincing step somewhat—but swinging himself with an 
nir of the most jaunty unconcern, as if he were merely 
promenading for his amusement, and not peering about 
with any ulterior purpose. . 

“What think you, Hieming: of all that we have just 
heard ?’’ asked Roland of Bassentyne, as they resumed 
their walk to and fro. . 

**Tcan only think at present,” responded our young 
hero, ‘of the tidings which we received from Jassent, 
and which have relieved me of so much suspense !”’?—but 
Fleming spoke evasively ; for anxious though he felt on 
his sister's account, yet there was now another subject 
which was producing an ctfect, all thrilling, glowing, 
exhilarating, and almost intoxicating, upon him. 

“Ah, true! Your sister will doubtless soon be here!’ 
said the Earl. 
trueps—”’ 

At this moment Sir Richard Mildmay was secn again 
gliding towards the two young men; and as he ap- 
proached them, they observed that his countenance wore 
an expression so pera. knowing and mysterious 
that it gave him an air which was perfectly ludicrous. 

“Ah! you have made some discovery, most courtiy 
al debonair Knight ?’’ exclaimed the Earl of Basseu- 
yne, 

‘Yes: and may the foul fiend seize me,’’ responded 
Mildmay, “if it was not a discovery which 1 verily but 
little expected! Of course, when I beheld you individual 
in the mail surcoat with the broad crimson cross upon 
his breast, I was not astonished -—’’ 

“It is Jassent to whom he is allnding,” ejaculated the 
Earl to Fleming Fitz-Allan. ‘See! he is crossing the 
yard yonder !” 

“Yea, Jassent-—the squire of the Teutonic Knight, Sir 
Casimir D’Este,’’ resumed Sir Richard Mildmay. ‘*‘ Well, 
I was not astonished to behold him with the vivid red 
cross; because all the world knew that Sir Casimir 
erie was in Scotland, and that he had a squire with 

in——’’ 

“What means this long tirade, my dear Mildmay r’’ 
asked Bassentyne. ‘‘ Do you know that yonare becoming 
tedious P”’ 

“Ah! tedious do you call me?” ejaculated the old 
Knight. ‘* Surely one ousnt to have one’s ow’ way of 
approaching the climax of a story ;—and if you had seen 
that which had just smitten my eyes——”’ : 

** And what was it?’ asked Roland, somewhat im- 
patiently, 

‘© You observe that tall steel-clad warrior with the red 
scarf, wending his way yonder? Well, just now, ns I 
turned the corner of the building, that individual was 
coming from the opposite direction. You might have 
experienced a sudden gust of wind some four or five 
minutes back——’’ 

“By St. Andrew! Mildmay, yon are growing in- 
tolerable!’’ ejaculated Bassentyne. ‘‘ What was it that 
happened ?” 

‘Simply this—that the gust of wind all in a moment 
lifted the scarf from, the front of the corselet; and 
behold! there was tH® cross of the Teutonic Order! 
Yes !—and the granary bristles therefore with a thousand 
Teutonic spears! And who can tell but that youder, 
amidst the shades of the woods on the banks of the 
Leven——-who can tell, I ask, but that the mass of 
quicksilver and of scarlet which Sir Ambrose Challoner 
beheld may not after all prove to be an army of those 
warriors as terrible as they are mighty ?”’ 

‘*Ah! it may be so,” said the Earl of Bassentyne, in a 
thoughtful manner 

No andible word escaped Fleming Fitz-Allan’s lips: 
bat in his heart he ejaculated, “‘ Yes—by St, Andrew, it 
is so!—nand I am to be their leader !’’ 


“But is it not strange that these 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
ELVIRA’S NARRATIVE, 


WE must now return to the audience hall, to which we 
have already introduced our readers. We have described 
how Marguret, accompanied by Maude and the two 
tirewomen, was ensconced in a latticed gallery, where she 
might be an unseen witness of al) the proceedings: we 
have stated likewise that King David was seated upon a 
throne—-that the accused Earl of Douglas was upon his 
right hand—and that the Lady Elvira Ramsay stood in 
front of the dais to tell her tale of accusation against 
that nobleman. The Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan, being already acquainted with that history in 
its minutest details, had no particular motive to kcep 
them in the audience-hall while that narrative was being 
repeated; and thus, as we have seen, they preferred to 
remain iu the court-yard, in expectation of beholding 
the arrival of Margaret. But the Earl of Caithness was 
wt spectator of the proceedings in the andicnce-hall ; 
for.it was at his instance, so to speak, that the investiga- 
tion had been entered upon—it was under his protecting 
auspices that the unfortunate Lady Elvira was secking 
redress for her wrongs—and it was in pursuance of gna- 
yantees given to the Earl of Caithness that the Black 
Douglas had appeared on the present occasion. 

Elvira Ramsay was about five-and-twenty years of aze. 
She was of tall stature and well¢*haped: her features 
were regular; and their expression was naturally 
pleasing, except at those moments when her eyes flashed 
vivid fires and her looks indicated the ficr.est hatred 
against the Black Douglas. Her hair was dark—her 
eyebrows were somewhat thickly pencilled, though they 
were nobly arched: dignity and elegance blended in her 
demeanour; aud thus, as she stuvod before that audience 
in the character of an wronged aud outraged woman, her 
personal appearance seemed full well calculated to givo 
all the greater effect to the narrative itself, and to 
augment the fecling of interest which the tale alone was 
certain to inspire. ; 

** Nearly twenty years have clapsed,”’ she said, ‘‘ since 
the date of an occurrence which constitutes as it were the 
starting point of all my recollections and associations 
from that tender age until now. It was one evening at 
the close of the autumn that-my father was walking 
through a grove at no great distance from his Castle of 
Dalhonsie. He held me, his little daughter, by the hand. 
I was an ouly child, and was therefore the darling of my 
sire. My mother had perished in ziving me birth ; and thus 
mpon me were concentrated all the affections of the 
noble heart possessed by Sir Alexander Ramsay. On 
that particular evening of which I am speaking, and 
which is so memorable a one, my father had taken me to 
ree my foster-mother—a worthy peasant woman who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Dalhousie Castle. Though 
late in the year, it was a beautiful evening: the moon 
rose early—and its lustre was poured upon our pathway 
through the grove, the trees of which were fast shed- 
ding their leaves. Oh! I remember that night as well 
as if it were of yesterday I am speaking! My father 
was omar d me along, talking to me with his usual 

iety and kindness,—when allin a moment some half. 

ozen armed troopers darted forth from the shades of 
the wood and seized upon my sire. His weapon flashed 
from ita sheath, and one of his assailants was stricken a 
corpse to the ground: but the next moment my father 
‘was overpowered. The armed horsemen placed him on 
nu steed and were about to hurry him away, when he 
besonght that his child should not be left to lose 
herself and perish in tlhe mazes of the grove. Alas, 
my poor father ! he could bend himself to intercede on 
amy account even with his bitterest enemies! Oh! never 
shall I sgl dpe how I flung my arms about my sire’s neck, 
and how I clung to him, when one of the men hastily 
lifting me up, tossed me as it were to my unfortunate 
parent; and then I nestled on his breast during the 
rapid ride to the place of our destination. That place 
was Hermitage Castle; for all Scotland has long, lon 
known that it was Sir William Douglas, the Knight o 
Liddesdale, by whose command my father was seized 
upon and borne to that fortalice. Yes!—and all Scot- 
land knows likewise,” added the Lady Elvira, ‘‘ that my 
unfortunate sire was doomed to the most horrible of 
deaths !—he was rendered the victim of a sentence such 
as only a fiend could have decreed! He perished by the 
lingering process of starvation !”’ 
ere Elvira paused for upwards of a minute; and 2 
profound silence reigned throughout the audience-hall. 
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It was no new tale that she was telling—at least not 
this portion of it; for the hideous tragedy of Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay’s fate in the dungeons of Hermitage was 
horribly familiar to the knowledge of every one. But 
when this tale was now told from the lips of the 
victim’s danghter—when it was proclaimed by the 
tongue of her who had been ao witness of the arrest, and 
who had suffered so fearfully. by the berecavement— 
the interest of the tale was enhanced to au awful 
ree. 

‘In resuming my narrative,’ continued the Lady 
Elvira, “I must return to that fearful date of nearly 
twenty years back { The moment the gate of Hermitage 
Castle closed behind my unfortunate father we were 
separated. I was torn from his arms; and a stern chief- 
tain who made his PEpeecence angrily demanded why a 
screnming child had been brought thither? That chief- 
tain was the Knight of Liddesdale himself: but I did not 
know it until afterwards, One of the troopers caught 
me up and hnrried away with me. I caunot describe the 
awful, the hideons sensations of mingled anguish and 
terror that seized upon my young heart: for I thought 
that the trooper was going to kill me. He however 
spoke kindly and soothingly, with the assurance that. he 
would do me no harm. He took me to a distant part of 
the castle, and into 2 room where a female was cngaged 
in some domestic concerns. This was his wife; and 
amidst all circumstances which are so replete with pain 
and horror and anguish for me, it is a relief to be enabled 
to mention with a feeling of satisfuction and gratitude 
the name of Elspeth Gowrie. Yes—she became almost 
the same as a mother unto me! Weeks and months 
anal knew not what had become of my father—but 

used constantly to inquire wherefore wicked men had 
set upon us in the grove, and why we were not allowed to 
return to our own Castle of Dalhousie? And likewise I 
peceouste’y besought to be taken to my father, wherever 
1e might be. The good Elspeth did all she could to 
tranquillize me, to appease my fears, and to buoy me up 
With hopes that I should soon see my sire again. I was 
too young to reason upon the subject—too innocent and 
artless to form horrible conjectures —too confiding to 
percoive that Elspeth was decciving me, though heaven 
knows that it was with the purest motive! for the poor 
creature could not bring herself to reveal the appalling 
truth to a child of such tender years as I was. And 
then too, childhood soon accustoms itself a change of 
condition ; and it looks upon whatsoever transitions and 
poe it may pass through as being natural enough. 

hus npwards of four years clapsed; und my age was 
consequently about ten before I learnt the appalling 
fact that my father had been murdered by the cold- 
blooded process of starvation! It was a discourse between 
Elspeth and her husband which I accidentally overheard 
that made me aware of the circumstance which for more 
than four years had been so religiously concealed from 
me. [will not dwell a the anguish and the horror which 
I experienced on making this fearful discovery : Elspeth 
did everything she could to console me. She was child- 
less—she loved me as much as if I were her own daughter 
—and she had hitherto treated me as such. No friends 
nor relatives had claimed me from her hands: and this 
circumstance may be speedily explained. At first the 
utmost uncertainty prevailed in respect to the sudden 
disappearance nnd the fate of my father, Sir Alexander 
Ramsay; but when by degrees the secret began to ooze 
out and to be first whispered abroad, it was rumoured 
that I, his hapless daughter, had perished at the same 
time and by the same fate. Then, shortly afterwards, 
enme the preparations for war against ‘En land—the 
march of the gallant army which you, sire, led——and 
then—and then——’”’ 

“We know what you would imply,’ said King David. 
“You mean that then came the fatal fight at Nevill’s 
Cross, which plunged so many Scottish families into 
mourning, and which in ita fatal consequences was 
indeed only too well calculated to divert attention from 
every other subject [—for alas! what subject could pos- 
sibly be more solemnly important than that? But if at 
the present time,” continued David, ‘‘ I can with patience 
hear allusion made to Nevill’s Cross—add if it is eveu 
with a certain outward calmness that I myself can 
breathe the name—it is because I know it to be written 
in the hook af destiny that the same menarch who caused 
the catastrophe shall yet live to avenge it. And that 
monarch is myself !"’ 

These words produced 2 deep impression upon the 
greater portion of the audience, and seemed to justify 
the rumour that had been already whispered abroad, and 
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to which Sir Richard Mildmay had alluded in his oon- 
versation with Roland and Fleming in the court-yard., 
to the effect that auother invasion of England was con. 
templated. 

‘Yes, sive,’ continued the Lady Elvira, ‘‘the cam. 
paign whick terminated so fatally at ‘Nevill’s Gross dic 
indeed absorb all minor considerations. In respect tc 
myself it did more: for the only relatives whose guar. 
dianship or protection I might have claimed, perished in 
that same fight. Thereupon a distant kinsman, whom J 
had never seen and scarcely ever heard of, took possession 
of Dalhousie; so that.I, the unfortunate Elvira, was 
altogether forgotten or ignored in the only quarter wherc 
I might have hoped to inspire any interest. As for thc 
tierce Knight of Hermitage himself, I need scarcely 
observe that he was taken prisoner at Nevill’s Cross and 
was conveyed to London. All these things had happened 
hefore the secret of my unfortunate father’s fate was b 
accident revealed to mj ears, as I have already cxrplained. 
Butso soon as I discovered a part of the sad truth in respect 
to my own position, Elspeth needed no longer to hesitate 
in the revelation of the rest. To be brief, I found that I 
was an orphan -an outcast, so to spenk—fortuneless— 
scarcely better off in a worldly point of view than the 
most obscure and humble girl—and altogether friendless 
save in respect to Elspeth and her husband; for the 
trooper himsclf had taken a liking tome. What could I 
do? whither could I go? what rights had I to assert or 
claims to make elsewhere? The alternatives were to 
become & homeless wanderer, or to remain at Hermitage 
in dependence on Elspeth’s humble bounty. And this 
I did;—and the worthy woman bchaved towards mec 
with all the tenderness of a mother. Timo passed on--- 
and years went hy. Still was the Knight of Liddesdale 
a prisoner in England: but anxiously did I await his 
return. Oh! I am not about to conceal tho reason for 
this feeling ; on the contrary, Iam proud of it! It was 
that, as my intelligence expanded with the lapse of years 
and the growth of my stature, I yearned to avenge the 
horrible death to which my sire had beeu dvomed. This 
idea, at first vague and uncertain, at length became a 
fixed one in my mind; and then I felt as if I had naught 
to live for but the realization of that idea, It was only 
this thought which retained me still a resident in the 
Castle of Hermitage—the scene of my father’s fate-—- 
after I had reached that age when at sixteen or seventeen 
I was enabled to adopt n decisive purpose and to compre- 
hend that _my sire had died a denth which must be 
avenged. But time continued to pass on without afford- 
ing me the opportunity of wreaking that revenge; for 
the Knight of Liddesdale came not back from England. 
At length, onc day—it was between six and seven years 
ago—there was considerable excitement inside the walls 
of Hermitage Castle, and preparations were evidently 
being made tor the reception of some distinguished per- 
sonage. I flew to Elspeth, almost breathless with sus- 
pense, to inquire whether these preparations were to 
welcome the return of the Kuight of Liddesdale him- 
self ? She replied in the negative—but explained that 
a. kinsman of the absent Knight was coming to sojourn 
awhile at the castle, and that therefore everything was 
being done to receive him_with fitting honour. That 
kinsman of the long absent Knight of Liddesdale arrived 
at Hermitage. Need I say that I allude to the Earl 
of yous ae who now stands in the presence of your 
Majesty ?”’ 

The Black Douglas flung a scornful and contemptnons 
look upon Elvira ; but her eyes darted at him lightnings 
so rapid and vivid that he quailed in oe of himself, 

‘‘ Yes—the Earl of Douglas came to Hermitage Castle,” 
proceeded Elvira; ‘‘and he represented himself as 
armed with anthority to enact the part of lord and 
master of the fortalice during the absence of his cousin 
the Knight of Liddesdale, This, as I have already said, 
was between six and seven years ago. Not many days 
had the Earl sojourned within those walls ere he beheld 
me. I was then about eighteen years of age; and, to 
my misfortune, my appearance was such that it attracted 
the notice of the nobleman who stands there. He 
made inquiries, and was astonished to learn who I 
was. He spoke to me with seeming kindness, declaring 
that the daughter of a powerful chief as my sire had 
been must not be permitted to wear a peasant’s garb and 
languish in obscurity as the adopted child of a menial 
couple. The Earl of Douglas spoke so fair, and I was so 
inexperienced in the duplicities of the world, that I 
listened and believed in the trath and sincerity of all 
he said. He commanded that a suite of apartments 
should be well appointed fer my accommodation: he 
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procured rich dresses and jewels for my use, In m 
grateful confidence I ke frankly to tins: when ne 
thought that he was dealing in all honourable candour 
in own speech and conduct. Thus was it that he 
gleaned from me the secret of the revengeful intents 
whioh I cherished against his kinsman, the murderer of 
my sire! He applauded me for the resolution: he pro- 
claimed it to be a duty which a child owed to the shade 
of her murdered parent ; and he volunteered to further 
patho | aims when opportunity should serve. I was sur- 
prised—I was even astounded ; for I had shuddered with 
terror the very moment after I had been betrayed into 
such confidential revealings. But then the Earl spoke 
of love—he declared his passion—and he vewed that it 
was this profound and honourable sentiment which he 
cherished towards me that had induced him to adopt my 
cause and offer to share in tho task of avenging it. I 
believed him!—Oh! how could I doubt? Never was 
language.so specious !—nevcer was behaviour so well cal- 
culated to deceive! Whatsoever inconsistencies there 
might seem to be in his conduct were rendered seemingly 
consistent by the language which flowed from his lips. 
And so I believed. Yes—and I believed too in the va- 
lidity of all the arguments which he adduced in support 
of the alleged expediency of a private marriage. Oh! 
standing now in the presence of Scotland’s Majesty,’ 
exclaimed Elvira, raising her voice, ‘I know and feel 
that I shall not plead in vain for that justice which my 
wrongs demand, and which the crimes of the Earl of 
Douglas ought retributively to receive! For thou, O 
King, who art the fountain of all justice !——and ye 
likewiso, members of this august assemblage in whose 
presence I am telling my sad tale!—ye will all feel the 
indignant blood boil in your veins when ye learn how i 
was betrayed, outraged, and dishonoured by this false 
nobleman. <A few words will suffice to make known the 
extent of my wrong and the magnitude of his iniquity, 
A mock marringe—one of his own creatures dressed up. 
as a priest—the most sacred of ceremonies thus scan. 
dalously perverted and desecrated -—religion’s holy 
formalities abused and outraged, that his gross passions 
might be satistied at the expense of my honour! Yer, 
all this was done—and I the victim !’’ 

Elvira’s countenauce was ghastly pale as she thue 
spoke; but her eyes shot forth vivid lightnings. There 
was something terrible in her appearance—something 
indeed so fierce and unfeminine at the moment that the 
softer feelings of interest which her narrative was cal- 
culated to excite were impaired and deadened. It was 
thercfore a cry of indignation which arose against the 
Karl of Douglas, unaccompanied by any murmur of 
sympathy on behalf of Elvira Ramsay. Loud aud almost 
ce was that cry; and whilo the Black Karl, ames 

lis arms across his breast, darted looks of rage an 
(lefiance around him, the King felt himself trembling on 
his throne, and he could not help asking himself, ‘* What 
would be thought if it were proclaimed that I, the 
King—the authority whose justice is now appealed to— 
had done precisely the same ?—a mock marriage, with a 
creature dressed up as a priest for the purpose !’’ 

The cry of indignation—which not even the presence 
of Royalty had repressed, and which was elicited from 
the chivalrous hearts of those who revolted at the idea 
of so stupendous a wrong—that cry died away: the 
Douglas, with an assnmed air of careless indifference, 
retook the seat from which he had started up; and 
several nobles who were his friends—or at least fancied 
that their own interests were concerned in befriending 
phe “One tale holds good till another be 
to r¥) : 

** And what denial can possibly be offered to such a 
tale as this ?’’ demanded Elvira, in a lond indignant 
tone, as she swept around her looks, every lightning- 
glance of which appeared to strike a vociferating partisan 
of the Douglas. ‘‘ He will not deny it!’’ she proceeded 
as she pointed with mingled scorn and defiance, hatred 
and contempt, at the Black Earl. ‘‘ But if to all his 
other crimes, he should now think of superadding 
perjury, there are witnesses who may be brought 
orward. There is the good Elspeth Gowrie! There is 
her worthy husband,—who though he was amongst the 
party which upwards of nineteen years ago captured my 
unfortunate sire, nevertheless knew not at the time for 
what a hideous fate the victim was doomed, and who 
has since often and often expressed his sorrow that he 
should have been in any way an accomplice in the sad 
tragedy. But let me make an end of my tale. For full 
“wo years did I exist in the confident belief that I was 
ihe legally wedded wife of the Earl of Donglas :—for two 
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full years did I cradle myself in the idea that I was a 
Countess who in due time was destined to take a place 
nmong the peeresses of Scotland! But suddenly the 
vision was dissipated; and I learnt that 1 was dis- 
honoured and betrayed. Wearied of the excuses and the 
pretexts whereby that false nobleman continuously post- 
poned my recognition as his wife—finding my false 
pouton to be no longer endurable—knowing that I was 
ooked upon as a mere wanton light-o’-love, while in my 
own soul there was the deep conviction that the religious 
bond indissolubly united me to that man, I insisted that, 
our marriage should be proclaimed. I ceased to implore 
and beseech: I saw that prayers and entreaties were un- 
availing; and I threatened. Then did the Earl of 
Douglas announce to me the fatal truth. He pleaded a 


variety of circamstances with the details of which I shall ha 


not now tronble your Majesty nor this august audience 
—he called all his powers of sophistry to his aid, to 
induce me to put faith in the depth of that passion which 
had urged him on to a course of deception, as well as to 
believe in the existence of certain grave reasons which 
prevented him from entering the marriage state. But 
for a long time I was not to be soothed nor pacified,—- 
until I began to reflect upon the necessity of altering my 
own plan of procecding, and of dissembling in my turn. 
I yearned for revenge against the Knight of Liddesdale ; 
and IT thought it was only the Earl of Douglas who could 
help me to that vengeance. But then my idea of ven- 
geance itself expanded; and I longed to punish not 
merely tho assassin Knight who had murdered m 
father, but likewise the treacherous Earl who had fol- 
lowed up his kiusman’s iniqnity by betraying my own 
honour, The name of Douglas itaelf grew hateful tome. 
it bocame associated with all my ideas of anguish, pe 
and suffering. A Douglas had robbed me of my father! 
another Douglas had robbed me of mine honour! There. 
fore in my heart I exclaimed, ‘ Vengeance upon each 
Douglas! Vengeance non the Knight first! vengeance 
upon the Earl afterwards !’—and so I dissembled : I pre. 
tended to become pacified, and reconciled tu my condi- 
tion; I ceased from all complaint: I bided my time. I 
continued to remain in the seclusion of Hermitage, nover 
asking to go beyond its walls. I even did snch violence 
to my feelings as to affect to love that man:’’—-and she 
pointed scornfully to the Earl of Douglas. ‘‘ Yes-~I 
simulated love while hatred was in my breast! I be- 
stowed cndearments where I longed to plunge the aveng- 
ing d rinto the black heart of him who by his cha. 
racter had enrned the epithet of the Black! It was thus 
that upwards of fonr more years passed nway: but 
heaven ordained that circumstances should eventually 
How in a channel different from that which my hopes and 
prs ers had indicated. The Knicht of Liddesdale came 
uck the other day from a captivity of eighteen years in 
the English metropolis: but he visited not Hermitage ; 
aud as all the world knows, he fell a victim to the 
ngsassin-blows dealt him by his kinsman who stands there. 
That was not the vengeance which I songht; neither 
were these blows dealt in vindication of my father’s 
death, but to suit the selfish purposes of the assassin 
himself. Therefore no thanks do I owe him that he 
should have thus cut off the kinsman into whose heart I 
had hoped that my own hand wonld plunge the avenging 
dagger! After that event circumstances flowed on 
rapldly—as you, sire, and all whom I now address, know 
well. Hermitage Castle was stormed—the Earl of Caith- 
ness was released from gh ivity there—so that to him, 
as well as to Sir Casimir D'Este and Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, the tale of all my wrongs was told. They pro- 
mised me justice; and I am now here to claim it at the 
Lands of your Majesty.”’ 

With these words Elvira Ramsay made a graceful 
reverence tothe Monarch, and retired to a seat some little 
distance on the left hand of the dais. 

* Lady,’ said the King, ‘if it should happen that the 
Earl of Douglas shall proclaim a bold denial of the grave 
und serious allegations which you have advanced against 
him, who be the witnesses that you will call forward in 
eupport of your statement ?P’’ 

*“Gowrie and his wife, may it please your Highness,’ 
responded Elvira. ‘‘They are here in attendance. They 
were present at the mock marriage which at the time 
they believed to be a legitimate and an honourable one: 
it was not until my lips proclaimed to them the full ex- 
tent of the Karl’s atrocity that they knew how wofully 

I was betrayed.’’ 

** My Lord of Douglas,”’ said the King, turning to that 
nobleman, and assuming the stern air of one who was 
resolved to deal forth inexorable justice, ‘‘ you have heard 
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this lady's tale; and as it stands, ’tis full of grave and 
serious matter inst you. Speak, my lord !—what 
answer have you to give thereunto ?”’ 

The Earl of Donglas had caught a glimpse of the 
trooper Gowrie and his wife Elspeth amongst a crowd of 

ersons at the farther extremity of the hall, underneath 

he Iatticed gallery where Margarct and her female at- 
tendants were seated; and he saw that it was nseless tu 
tleny the main facts of the charge brought against him. 
Indeed, he had all along made up his mind to carry mat. 
ters with a high hand, or else with the policy of seeminy 
contrition, if they should go against him. He had uot 
however forgotten the promise which his chaplain, Father 
Julius, had made to assist him in the hour of need by the 
revelation of some extraordinary sccret ; and though he 

d never seen the priest since the secret expedition to 
Roslin Castle, yet he was not without the hope that his 
lost partisan would now suddenly turn up to fulfil the 

ledge he had made and turn the scale in his favour. But 
in vain had the Earl vontinnously cast his eyes around 
upon those who thronged in the audience-hall ; he beheld 
not Father Julias. 

* Still, at the last moment he may come!” thought 
the Earl of Douglas to himself; and it was unaccount- 
able to him why the chaplain of Tantallon should have 
eg 9 oa so suddenly—why he should still keep away. 

** Sire,” said the Earl of Dovgias, in answer to the 
words which the King had addressed to him, ‘I will not 
render it needful for the Lady Elvira Ramsay to produce 
the witnesses to whom she has alluded. But in admitting 
that she is not my wife and has no right nor title to pro- 
claim herself Countess of Douglas, I thank heaven that 
the facts are so. From her own lips your Majesty and 
this august assemblage have heard sufficient to prove 
that she is 1. woman of fierce and violent passions ; and 
in order that she may make out her case as strongly as 

possible against me, she has not hesitated to confess the 

loodthirsty vengeance which she cherished alike against 
my kinsman and myself! I praise my sruardian saint for 
shielding me from the necessity of grasping as that of a 
wife the hand which, as she herself has proclaimed, 
yearned to wicld the murderess’s dagger! And now, 
sire, one word more. If your Grace’s intervention must 
be invoked on behalf of every wanton who chooses t» 
stand forward and proclaim that she has been wronged, 
methinks that your Highness will be compelled to sit 
daily and hourly in high court of justice: for where be 
the gallants who have not, at some time or another had 
recourse to exceptional means to subdue the coyness of 
an already half-yielding fair ono P’’ 

A murmur of disapprobation, mingled with several 
cries of ‘‘ Shame!’’ followed the concluding part of the 
Earl’s speech ; and the Lady Elvira, starting up from 
her seat, exclaimed, ‘‘ 1.repel with scorn and indignation 
the aspersions which you, false lord, would fain throw 
upon mine honour! For as I have a soul to be saved, J 
swear that if I had not believed you were conducting me 
at the time to the altar sanctified by the presence of a 
veritable priest, I should not have accompanied you 
thither! And now, sire, forasmuch as the Earl of 
Douglas has in no sense denied the statements which I 
have brought against him, I demand from your august 
hands the inflicsion of such penalties as the most 
rigorous sense of justice may deem needful to meet this 
case.”” 

Tho Lady Elvira resumed her seat; ard King David 
nppeared to reflect for a few minutes, while a profound 
silence reigned throughout the hall. Presently the King 
beckoned a page towards him, and hastily whispered, 
‘* Has anything yet been seen of Sir Casimir D'Este? 

‘No, sire,” responded the page, also speaking ina low 
voice, and accompanying the answer with the wonted 
respectful obeisance. 

This is strange, and most perplexing !’’ muttered the 
King to himself. ‘‘ Wherefore can he thus remain ab- 
sent ?’’—then again beckoning the page towards him, he 
inquired in # still lower tone than before, “ Has aught 
been seen or heard of Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan ? 

‘Nothing, sire,’ rejoined the page. ‘‘Itis buta fow 
minutes since I camo from the gates, and the sentinels 
have beholden nothing of that lady.’’ . ; 

‘‘ This at least {s well,’ said the King to himself, with 
a strong feeling of satisfaction. ‘ Now let us hurry over 
the present scene, and all will be right.—My Lord of 
Caithness,” exclaimed David, raising his voice, and look- 
ing up towards the gallery in which the Earl was seated, 
‘have you in your capacity of adviser and champion on 
behalf of the Lady Elvira, any observation to make 
before we proceed to bring the pending case to its ond ?’” 
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**T would simply remark, sire,’ responded the Earl of 
Caithness, ‘‘ that although I cannot oft ora with the 
fierce expressions of vindictiveness which have emanated 
from the lips of the Lady Elvira Ramsay, yet must I 
urge upon your royal notice the that much allow- 
ance is to be made for that unfortunate complainant. 
The peculiar circumstances of her position—painful as 
that position has been since her very infancy—must be 
taken into due consideration. Deprived of her father by 
the cruelty of one personage bearing the name of 
Douglas, and of her honour by the treachery of another 
scion of that family—having for long years lived in a 
epecies of prisonage in a louely Border castle—excluded 
from the sphere which, if left to the natural course of 
circumstances, she might have embellished and glad- 
dened—she is not to be jodged by the rules of any 
ordinary standard. These few words have I withall due 
deference urged in her behalf, and I now leave the ense 
in the hands of your Majesty,—confident that you will 
this day convince your people that justice shall take its 
course without t of persons.”’ 


The Earl of Caithness resumed his seat,—meeting with 
a calm and dignified defiance the en look which the 


Earl of Douglas flang upon him. The King, after re- 
fiecting for a few moments, beckoned the Black Ear} 
towards him. ; 

**My lord,” he said, in an under-tone, ‘‘ the case: is 
most grave against you; and it behoves me to pass a 
sentence proportionately severe. If I now speak pri- 
vately unto you, my lord, it is with the paternal feeling 
ofa Monarch. I therefore warn you, my lord, that you 
submit with all due reverence, contritiou, and grace to 
the jadgment I am about to pronounce. Believes me that 
I have the maans to repress any rebellious demonstra- 
tion ; while on the other hand, a humble demeanour on 
your part will at once have its due effect in mitigating 
the sentence, and may herenfter induce me to display 
still further leni by the revocation of that judgment 
and the proclarnatdga. of a full pardon for past offences. 
Now then, my lerd—how say you ?”’ 

The Earl of a slowly around the hall: 
but his scrutinizing regents encountered not the features 
of Father Jolius. The noblemga was troubled by th: 
confident and determined way:in which the King had 
spoken ; and he knew that his friends were not in suffi- 
cient force to make any demonstration in his favonr. 
Even this knowledge he had without being at all aware 
of the presence of the tremendous military power which 
had been stealthily assembled withiu the castle walls: 
but still the conviction was strong in his mind that 
David must have adopted unusual precautions for the 
present occasion. 

‘* Sire,’ he said, in a Iow tone, and assuming a humble 
look, “‘ your Grace will take into consideration tho fact 
that I surrendcred mee here this day.’’ 

““°Tis well, my lord,’ replied David: ‘‘ but I also re- 
collect that the Earl of Caithness held in forfeit your 
Barony of North Berwick as a guarauntec for this i ag 
unce ou your part. Come, my lord—I must bandy no 
more words with you in an under-tone; or those around 
us will imagine that Iam tampering with justice. You 
are submissive to your King’s decree ?—is it not so ?”’ 

The Black Earl bowed—and said in a very low voice, 
but with an expressive look, ‘‘ The family of Douglas has 
rendered too many services to the Scottish throne to 
permit the Monarch to prove ungrateful by the exercise 
of too much severity.” 

The King waved his hand for the Earl to stand aside; 
and he then exclaimed, in a loud voice, ‘ Sentence is 
ubout to be passed! Let the usual proclamation be 
madle.’’ 

A herald sccordingly proclaimed ‘‘ Silence!’’ three 
times; and then he demanded whether any on2 present 
had any reason to advauce wherefore the royal judgment 
should not be promulgated ? 

At this moment Jassent, who had heen listening to the 
latter pare of the proceedings, issucd hastily forth from 
the hall, and sped into the court-yard. There he found 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan aud the Earl of Bassentyne still 
walking to and fro together,—Sir Richard Mildmay 
having again left them to pecr about in other quarters 
and ascertain, if possible, whether there were any ad- 
Gitional cause for wonder or speculation. 

‘“*My lord of Bassentyne,”’ said Jassent to the Earl, 
** if you will be pices to proceed to the audience-hall, 
you will present 7 pare an opportunity of briuging your 
own case before the King.”’ 

Roland saw that Jassent had some reason for wishing 
him to repair to the hall, and likewise for temporarily 
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separating him from Fitz-Allan ; and believing that what- 
soever the squire might do, was in reality the result of a 
wise inspiration from Sir Casimir D’Este, he hesitated 
not to oper He accordingly proceeded in the direction 
of the ; and tho moment he was beyond carshot, 
Jassent said, “ you, Sir Fleming, to yon building ; 
and there you will find a thousand friendly lances to 
wielded,‘if necessary, in a cause which vitally concerns 
many intorests that are dear to your own heart! Keep 
your ears open; ang at the firat sound of this bugle,’’ 
added Jassent, displaying a gilt horn which hung to his 
belt, ** you will know how to act.” ; 

Without tarrying to speak another syllable, Jassent 
hurried away, retracing his steps in the direction of the 
audience-halt ; while onr young hero—bewiidered at the 
sudden instructions he had received, but enthusiastically 
excited thercby, as he felt that he was hovering on the 
threshold of great and important events—lost not a 
moment in hastening to the building which contained 
the thousand Teutonic Knights. 


OHAPTER L. 
- THE SENTENCE PRONOUMCED. 


MEANWHILE the Earl of Bassentyne had entered the 
andience-hall, which hereached just at the moment when 
the herald concluded the tedious and lengthy formula of | 
the proclamation by which he demanded whether any onc 
had motive or reason to advance wherefore the King’s 
sentence should not be promulgated? Roland remained 
standing near the entrance of the spncions hall, so that 
he might not create any intcrraption by pushing his way 
towards the dais on which the King was seated. He thus 
tarried beneath the Intticed gallery which contained 
Margarct and her maidens; aud while on the one hand 
he was concealed from Margaret's view, he himself on 
the other hand was very far from suspecting how near he 
actually was to that lady. 

Just at the moment when the herald had finished his 
proclamation, 2 side door in the neighbourhood of the 
dais opened, and a warrior of tall stature, arrayed in a 
splendid suit of steel armour, which shone like silver, 
made hisappearauce. A large plume of crimson feathers 
waved above his helmet: the scarf, of a similar hue, 
which passed over the right shoulder down to below the 
left hip, was embellished with a golden fringe; and upon 
the frout of the corselet which the folds of that sash 
only partially concealed, was the broad red cross indica- 
tive of the Tentonic Order. The vizor of this warrior’s 
helmet was raised; andthe countenance of Sir Casimir 
D’Este was at ounce recognised by those who were ac- 
quainted with tat Knight. 

But few, if any, then present—nnicss it were Jassent, 
who was now re-entering the andiencc-hall—had ever seen 
Sir Casimir D’Este arrayed in so splendid a panoply. The 
instant Margaret caught i pet of that criinson scart only 
partially concealing the red cross upoti the breast-plate of 
the corselet, she started—an idea struck her—she glanced 
at Maude—and she perecived that the same thought had 
smitten the young girl likewise. Conld the part which 
had escorted her from the neighbourhood of Dalkeith to 
Dumbarton Castle on the preceding day, have consisied 
of Teutonic warriors ?—could the red scarves which they 
wore so completely folded over their corselets, have been 
meant to conceal the sacred symbol? Yes !—Margarct 
felt convinced that it must be so, and that by some mens 
or another she had after all been befriended by sir 
Casimir D'Este. Bat why should ho have interfered so 
mysteriously on her behalf ?—how had ho the power to 
do so ?>—whence came the warriors who had escorted her ? 
—by what means was such respectful treatment ensured 
her within the walls of Dumbarton? Did Sir Casimir 
know her secret? and if so, how did he obtain a know- 
ledge of it? Had he made her brother and the Earl of 
Bassentyne acquainted with it ?--or had he kept it to 
himself? What was now to take place ? how was her 
cause to be brought forward ? was sheto choose her own op- 
porearuty P or would it be afforded her by circumstances ? 

hese and a thousand other questions did Margaret. 
rapidly ask herself : but how could she possibly give satis- 
tory answers to uny of them? All was doubt, bewilder- 
ment, amazement in her brain—but no misgiving, no 
mistrust ! There was a tremulous joy in the very suspense 
which she experienced: the presentiment was strong in 
her mind that if Sir Oasimir D’Este had really proved 
himself her secret friend, and had so strangely combined 
a voriety of arrangements to meet all the circumstances 
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of her extreme need, he must unquestionahly possess the 
power to help her still further onward to a successful 
issue. 

The appearance of Sir Casimir D’ Este produced a con- 
siderable sensation in the audience-hal]. Those who kuew 
who he was instantaneously whispered his name to those 
who might not have happened to have seen him before; 
and for several reasons he was an object of tho utmost 
interest. The proofs of extraordinary valonr which he 
had displayed since his arrival in Scotiand,—the defeat 
of the Douglas Borderers at the Unicorn Tavern—the 
rescue of Albertina on tho pathway in the glen—-then the 
storming of rete ek Siren subsequently the conflict in 
the armoury of Roslin Castle,—all these feats had esta- 
blished the renown of Sir Casimir D’Este upon th Scottish 
soil, and had excited the enthusiastic admiration of its 
gallant and warlike people. But there were other reasons 
which attached a degree of interest to Sir Casimir D’ Este. 
People had recently been asking themsclves for what 
purpose a Teutonic Knight could have visited the Cale- 
donian shores, and wherefore he should have held con- 
ferences with the King, as by this time it was known he 
had done. Asis usual in cases where ignorance of the 
actual truth prevails, cenjooure had been busy in forming 
theories to account for all that was thus mystcrious. But 
without dwelling any longer upon the subject, we may 
observe that some faint idea had already begun to provel 
that the presence of Sir Casimir D’ Este in Scotland might 
not be altogether unconnected with a project on David's 
part for another invasion of England; and thus was it 
that the words which the King had ere now spoken on 
that subject in the midst of Elvira’s history, had touched 
a chord which in alinost every heart vibrated to the 
allusion. 

Sir Casimir D'Este, on entering the audiencc-hall, 
howed with knightly courtesy to the King, aud then 
inclined his plumed head to the audience generally. Re- 
cognising the Earl of Caithness in one of tho galleries, 
Sir Casimir bowed with marked friendliness of manner 
towards that nobleman; and as his gaze then slowly 
wandered round the hall, it struck Margarct that his look 
lingered for 1 moment upon the latticed front of her 
gallery. We should add that to the Lady Elvira Ramsay 
Sir Casimir bowed with an expression of countenance 
which indicated the most gencrous sympath on account 
of the wrongs which she had sustained. As for the Ear! 
of Donglas, he stood with his arms folded across his 
breast, and his looks slightly inclined downward: he 
affected not to take any notice whatsoever of Sir Casimir 


D’Este—but strove to seem as if he were altogether igno- , 


rant of his presence. Yet the warning words of the King 
had been too recently spoken iu his car to suffer the Black 
Ear! to indulge in any of those hanghty scornful looks wit) 

which in any other circumstances he might have thought 
fit to express his indifference to whatsoever was in pro- 
press. 

“IT am bound to make my excuses to your Majesty,” 
said Sir Casimir D’Este, approaching the King and 
speaking in a voice intended for the royal ear alone, 
“that I shonld have been thus tardy in showing myself’ 
at Dumbarton Castle: but there have becn many things 
which have occupied my attention ——”’ 

‘* Thave learnt sufficient, Sir Knight,” responded David, 
‘*to convince me that you have not been idle and that all 
ere have gone well.’’ 

‘Did I not assure your Majesty the day before yester. 
day at Dalkeith Castle,’’ asked Sir Casimir “ that within 
a very short time there would be on the Scottish shore a 
sufficient number of brave Teutonic warriors to servo as 
an carnest of the good intentions of my Sovereign, his 
Highness Prince de Salza, in fulfilling the treaty secretly 
entered into with your Grace 2?” 

““Yos—it was thus you spoke, Sir Knight,” answered 
David, still adopting an under-tone ; “‘and your words have 

. been justified. Yet doubtless you yourself thought not at 
the time that the troops were so near ?”’ 

“It was not until I reached Edinburgh, after arting 
from your Majesty at Dalkeith,’ replicd Sir Casimir, 
“that I was aware the vessels containing the advanced 
guard had actually gone round to tho western const, and 
that therefore they could bo so conveniently landed at 
Dumbarton and in the neighbonrhood.”’ 

a And how many havo landed iu all?’ inquired the 
ing. 
= Some fifteen hundred, may it please your aos ap 

answered Sir Casimir. ‘'As your Grace already kuows, 

there are a thonsand concealed within the walls of this 
fortress ; and iu the valley of the Leven at a little distarice 
thero is a choice squadron of five hundred horsemen, all 
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belted knights, and each ono fitted to be himself the 
leader of auarmy! In short, sire, every precaution has 
been taken; and if the Douglas, together with those 
peers who are his friends, entertain thoughts of mischief, 
2 single word proclaims their doom! Therefore, sire, act 
with energy and firmness, s0 that you may at oneand the 
same time convince all your subjects that you are strong 
enough to set your rebellious vassals at defiance, and that 
you are resolved the throne shall prove the fountain of 
immaculate justice.” 

The King bent a significant look npon Sir Casimir, as 
much as to imply that he would assuredly follow the 
advice thns given: aud then he said, speaking loud 
enough to be heard by the entire audience, ‘I am well 
pleased that so esteemed and renowned a knight as Sir 
Casimir D’Este should have arrived to pay his court at 
this particular moment; for hewill behold how the King 
of Scotland maintains his own power, dignity, and pre- 
rogatives --and how at the same time he holds the scales 
of justice with an impartial hand. Sir Casimir, you are 
already acquainted with the Lady Elvira Ramsay’s sad 
history. From her own lips did you receive it at Her- 
mitage Castle. The Ear) of Donglas has not gainsayed 
the allegations which it contains; and it is to all intents 
and purposss an acknowledgment of guilt which his Jord- 
ship has thusmade. Iwas therefore about to pronounce? 
such sentence as iu my royal wisdom, under heaven's 
blessing, I deemed requisite to meet the urgency of the 
case——’’ 

“In good sooth, sire,’ interjected Sir Casimir D’Este, 
“the august audience here assembled cannot have done 
otherwise than anticipate the uature of the judgment 
we the lips of your Highness are about to promul- 

€. 

‘*How so, Sir Casimir?’ asked the King, fancying 
that there must be something significant in the Knight's 

words—some well-meant hint or suggestion which waz 

intended to be conveyed, but which he himself had failed 
to comprehend. 

‘*T mean, sire,” answered Sir Casimir, “ that inasmuch 
as in the present instance there is ouly one sentence which 

ain possibly be pronounced——”’ 

‘* Sir Knight,” interrupted the King, looking somewhat 
angry fora moment, ‘it is for me to use my discretion 
as a judge, and to decree such pains and penalties——"’ 

‘Pardon me, gracious sire,” interrupted Sir Casiwir ; 
“‘ but is it well to euffer the Earl of Douglas to look upon 
the sentence ahout to be pronounced in the light of a 

, Pain and penalty? Rather let him he encouraged to 

-knowledge, with whatsoever decree of manly frankness 

| he may he enabled to display, that it is but an act of 

| justice which he is about to render the Lady Elvira 

amsay, even though it be performed in obedience to 

_ © Majesty's bidding and as the result of this solemu 
investigation.” 

“* By what right docs this personage,’ exclaimed the 
Karl ef Douglas, now giving way to the rage which had 
long been pent up in his breast,— by what right does 
ho seek to stand betwixt my Sovereign and myself, tu 
sway the royal mind to my prejudice ?”’ 

““The royal mind, Lord Earl,’’ respond d Sir Casimir 
D’Este, with a cool diznity ‘must have been made up 
from the very first. His Majesty cannot have faiied in 
his wisdom to perecive that there is but one sentence 
which can possibly meet the case.”’ 

“ Nay, Sir Knight,” interjected David, ‘my opinion 
holds not with yours. I now comprehend your meaning: 
and I see that your purpose is good in offering us a 
suggestion which indeed is only consistent with the 
chivalrous generosity of your disposition. But sucir 
words of hatred have passed betwixt that wronged lady 
and this accused Earl, that not for a moment did I en- 
tertain the thought of decrecing such reparation as that 
to which I now perceive that your sgtnee points.”’ 

“ Aye, sire,’’ said Sir Casimir D’ Este, ‘‘ doubtless there 
has been strong language used by that injured lady in 
reference to this treacherous Earl !—and no doubt, on the 
other hand, the Ear] himself can be violent and malignant 
towards one who has brought him to the bar of justice! 
But I deferentially submit that this same justice must 
novertheless take its course.” 

Hero the Earl of Onithness rose in the gallery where 
he was seated, and said, ‘May it please your each 
when I cre now addressed your Grace in a few words be- 
speaking the most humane consideration on of the - 
Lady Elvira Rameay, it was with the idea that your: 
Majesty wonld decree precisely that amount of - 
tion, neither more nor less, to which the worthy Knight 
Sir Casimir D'Este has just alluded. In short, sive, the 
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only justice which can be rendered to the Lady Elvira 
oe is to be honourably and legally wedded to the 
Ear o os 


** Never !’’ exclaimed the fierce noble, his dark counte- 
nance becoming almost hideous with the scowling rage 
and scornful indignation which were expressed upon it. 
‘*No! by St. Bride of Bothwell——”’ 

‘Sire, he beards you in the presence of your whole 
cor !” said Sir Oasimir D'Este, in a quick under-tonc to 

e King. 

a Silence, my Lord Earl of Douglas!’’ exclaimed 
David, who now found himself forced to play a part of 
the most unquestionable energy; but in a hurried 
whisper to Sir Casimir he added, ‘‘It is you that have 
done this! S8’death, Bir Knight! why did you in- 
terfere ?”’ 

“‘T thought, sire,’’ answered the warrior, with a calm 

dignity, ‘‘ that your Majesty was disposed to treat me as 
a friendly adviser aud confidential counsellor.”’ 
‘* True! troe!’’ ejaculated David, petulantly, but still 
in an under-tone. ‘* Yet this, mescems, is no friendly 
part which you are Rey teanering matters more 
than ever complicated, just at the very instant when I 
was smoothing them down and bringing them to the 
most pleasant issuac! For look you, Sir Casimir,—ime- 
thought that a temporary exile from Scotland, with a 
fine of a few thousand merks, and perhaps the addition 
of some penance to be imposed by one of our high church- 
dignitaries, would be amply sufficient to meet the justice 
of this case,—a sentence safliciently severe to prove a 
real punishment for the Douglas and to paralyse him for 
the future, but yet in no sense detrimental to his honour 
as a peer and a knight.” 

** And what sense of hononr, sire,’’ asked Sir Casimir 
D'Este, with a slight smile of scorn upon his monstached 
ip, ‘‘ has this nobleman whose hand is red with the blood 
of his kinsman the Knight of Liddesdule, and whose foul 
treachery towards the Lady Elvira has been made so 
manifest? Sire,’’ added the Teutonic Knight empha- 
tically, ‘‘if I am to be regarded as a fricndly adviser, it 
is my rd to point out what I believe to be the duty of 
your Highness as a king, as a judge, and as a man.”’ 

David was confounded at the part which Sir Casimir 
D’Este was thus so unexpectedly enacting,—assuming 
almost the attitude of a dictator, instead of appearing 
only as an unquestioning supporter of whatsoever he 
might be called upon to sustain. David began to fcar 
that he had overreached himself in endeavouring by a 
particular line of policy to win Sir Casimir entirely round 
to his own interests, and that he had raised up a master 
in one whom he fancied to he content to play the part of 
amerecreature. Batthe King saw that it was too late 
to retreat—or at least that this was not the moment to 
make any attempt to retrieve the error he had committed: 
he felt himself to be entirely in the power of Sir Casimir 
D’Este, who had a thonsand lances at his command in the 
granary, and the array of five hundred spears om the 
banks of the Leven. Ho saw therefore that he must act 
with the most cautious policy and with the shrewdest 
judgment. 

‘‘Sceing and considering how capable is the worthy 
Teutonic Knight to give counse] alike in peace or in 
war,’ said the King, at length breaking silenve, and 
addressing the audience generally, ‘‘ I feel that whatso- 
ever flows from such lips must not be lightly regarded. 
This being so—and taking into consideratjon hkewise the 
words which have lately fallen from the tongue of the 
Karl of Caithness—it were perhaps but fair to seek from 
the Lady Elvira a knowledge of her own views und senti- 
ments in the pending case. Speak, lady—how say you? 
‘Will you accept the hand of the Ear! of Douglas —"’ 

_ “By St. Andrew, sire!” ejaculated tho fierce noble, 
his eyes flashing fire, ‘‘I would sooner cut off this hand 
of mine!” 

‘* Again he beards you, sirc!” hastily whispered Sir 
Casimir. 

** Silence, my Lord Earl of Donglas!” ejaculated the 
King, thus urged on by the Teutonic Knight to display 
what seemed to be the most decisive firmness of 
character. “‘I warn yonr ionges: 7 against another 
interruption of these proceedings. it occur, it 8 
be ed an insult unto myself—and by St. Andrew, 
shall be so avenged !’’ 

Be jag was the Earl of Douglas smitten with the con- 
that the King had adopted the amplest possible 
precautions against any rebellious queationing of his 
3 and moreover, the presence of Sir Ossimir 

D’Este the Douglas consider in those in- 
tervals when he was not prevented by his flerce passions 
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from envisaging all the details of his position. The Black 
Earl therefore held his peace ; but he scowled menacingly 
at Eivira, as much as to bid her take terrible warning 
in respect to the answers she might be about to give. 

** Lady Elvira Ramsay,’’ resumed the King, “ although 
I can full well anticipate what your response will be, and 
that you will scorn the idea——’”’ 

‘Nay, sire,’’ interrupted Sir Oasimir D’Este, but 
speakiug in a low tone, “I pray your Majesty not to 
mar the course of justice by seeming to put words in th- 
lady’s mouth.” 

The King gave a start of visible impatience; and he 
flung upon Sir Casimir a look which was as much as to 
demand, ‘‘ Why, in the name of heaven, arc you doing 
all this? and what can your object be in seeming tu 
thwart me?’’ Bot audibly he said nothing. 

“The Lady Elvira, sire,” said Sir Casimir, quietly, 
“awaits you. Majesty's question.” 

‘Ah, true!’ said tho King, forcing himself to appear 
calm and dignified, though smarting nnder a sense of 
what he believed to be some wrong that he was sustain- 
ing at the hands of the Teutonic Knight. ‘‘ Lady,’’ he 
continued, ‘answer me this question frankly. If the 
Earl of Douglas were to offer you his hand in reparation 
for the injury which he hath done you,—how would your 
answer be P’”’ 

‘Love I have none for the Earl of Douglas,” re- 
sponded Elvira, while the whole audience awaited her 
answer with the utmost suspense; ‘ but much love have 
I for my own good name—and this has to be repaired and 
set right in the presence of the world. Therefore, sire, I 
say Yes!—I will accept the hand of the Earl of 
Douglas !’’ 

This reply, which was in reality most nnexpected by 
the greater portion of the andjence, created an immense 
excitement. The Earl of a Sa again losing all control 
over his passions, was about to give vent to a furious 
tornado of words,—when he felt his sleeve suddenly 
pulled, and on glancing round, ho beheld one of his 
staunchest adherents, Lord Kirkmichael, at his elbow. 

“You are defcated in every sense !”” hastil whispered 
Kirkmichael ; ‘‘ your cause is totally lost! Your friends 
would have made an effort, however desperate, if matters 
had been otherwise, Bat as they are--—”’ 

**What mean you?’”’ demanded the Black Earl in most 
anxious suspense. 

**T mean,” rephed Kirkmichael, ‘‘that the castle 
swarms with those cut-throats of Teutonic warriurs! 
Sir Richard Mildway has just assured me that it is so! 
Be cautious—be wise! Your game is lost now: but it 
may be won hereafter—and it may be crowned with ven- 
geance likewise! 

Having thus hastily whispered in the ear of the 
astounded and discomfited Earl of Douglas, Lord Kirk- 
michael retired quickly to the group of nobles, at the 
side of the hall, from which he had stepped forward ; 
while the Black Earl himself sank upon his seat with 
such athorough sense of physical and mental exhanstiou 
that he had perhaps never felt before. The King glanced 
at him; and perceiving how utterly discomfited he was, 
David took courage, grew completely relieved, and 
muttered to himself, ‘‘If the lion submit thus tamcly 
to his doom, I am well content that it shall be inflicted. 
I only thought that it was going too far: but it is evi- 
dent Sir Casimir thinks otherwiso—and by St. Audrew! 
it scems that he is right !’’ 

‘Sire,’ resumed the Lady Elvira, speaking with a 
dignity that alinost partook of assurance and hardiliood 
—for there was no inconsiderable amount of boldness in 


deemed a wanton and a profligate, if I were to reject the 
only means of repairing my outraged honour. To become 
the wife of the Kurl of Douglas is a great ovil; but to 
remain unweddod with the stigma that is now upon my 
chastity, were @ still greater evil. I choose the lesser of 
the two!” . 

‘‘ Hear, sire, how this woman speaks!’ said the Earl 
of Douglas, raising his countenance in oa forloru and 
piteous manner towards the King; ‘‘and then tell me 
whether it be not showering curses on my head to com- 
pene to link my fate with such a tigress in female 

orm {” 

“To wed the Douglas,” retorted Elvira, her burning 
eyes flashing fire, ‘it were needful to have the energy 
and the flerce ness of a tigreas, in order to match the rage 


and 
‘With all due deference to the presonce of Majeaty, 
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whence plane une to emanate words of rebuke in this 
hall,’”’ said Sir Oasimir D’Este, *‘I would fain counsel 
you, my Lord Har] of Douglas, to abstain from uttering 
aught that may poe the recriminations of that lady ; 
and as for you, Lady Elvira, I would earnestly beseech 
that you suffer not yourself to be hastily angered. For 
Ict it well be understood-if I read this august 
Monarch’s mind aright—it is his purpose to impress all 
Scotland witha great moral example this day—to show 
that he admires the principles of justice and of rectitude 
--that he has no sympathy for men who become the base 
betrayers of confiding women—that he views with abhor- 
rence the impiety and blasphemy of stimulating religious 
ceremonies and perverting the holiest forms of the church 
to the vilest and most perfidious ends—and that whoso- 
ever dares trifle with such forms and ceremonies, shall be 
assuredly rendered amenable to commensurate and befit- 
ting Bear pri These are the lessons which the 
Royalty of Scotland is this day determined to teach his 
subjects; and I am proud that I, owing’ allegiance to 
another sovereign, should be present on an occasion when 
2 see a part is performed by the ruler of Scot- 
and.’’ 

It was with a lofty power of eloquence that this speech 
was delivered; and there was something indescribably 
commanding — we might even say majestic—in the 
appearance of Sir Casimir D’Este, a3 he enunciated 
those sentiments in a voice that was alike sonorous and 
harmonious. To the audience generally they appeared 
to be only just those very sentiments which were appro- 
priate to the case under consideration, and that they 
were indecd suggested by it. But to Margaret in the 
latticed gallery the speech appeared to have a certain 
significancy more or less applying to her own case. Tho 
gentle Maude scemed to think so likewise; for she gazed 
up with a meaning look of tenderness and hopefulness 
into the countenance of her mistress. 

But what thought the King? what effect did that 
speech produce upon him? First he listened with the 
complacency of a monarch who was pleased at receiving 
an enlogy from the lips of one whose words he knew 
would be received as an authority: but as Sir Casimir 
progressed, the King grew uneasy—he too fancied that 
there was a certain pete perf in the oration—he grew 
more and more perturbed—he looked at Sir Casimir—he 
cagerly scanned his countenance, enframed as it was in 
the bright steel of the helmet—but the Teutonic Knight 
Was gazing around him upon the audience, and did not 
once turn his eyes upon the King until the speech was 
concluded, when he bowed with a courtesy which 
reemed to imply, ‘‘I have only done your Majesty justice 
in saying all this on your behalf.” 

Bewildered and dismayed—labouring under a vaguc 
terror—weighed down by a consternation which he 
vainly endeavoured to shake off—endeavouring to per- 
snade himself that the Teutonic Knight had only spoken 
at random, and had no ulterior meaning in his words,— 
David strove to rally himself as it were by turning his 
thonghts into another channel, and hastening onward 
the proceedings that were specially under his cog- 
nizance. 

‘** From all that has taken place,’’ said the King—and 
every one now observed that his look, his manncr, and 
his specch were different from what they had previously 
been, so that for the most part the change was attri- 
buted to sorrow at being compelled to pronounce 80 
rigorousea judgment against the Earl of Douglas,—‘‘ it 
only remains for me to decree that the wrongs of the 
Lady Elvira shall be repaired in the rense whereunto slic 
has given her concurrence. Therefore I call upon you, 
Lord of Douglas, to take the Lady Elvira Ramsay by the 
hand, and to pledge yourself that with tho least possible 
delay you will make her your lawful wife.” 

‘* And wherefore not take the best possible gnarantee, 
sire,’ asked Sir Casimir D’Este, ‘‘for the fulfilment of 
the judgment which your Grace has just pronounced ?” 

‘‘What mean you, Sir Knight?’’ inquired the King, 
who was half-bewildered and distracted by his own 
thoughts. Se ; 

‘*In good sooth, sire,’’ responded Sir Casimir, “‘ it 
were not well, considering all antecedent circumstances, 
to leave the fulfilment of this marriage to the honour or 
rood-will of the Earl of Douglas; and thercfore do I 
deferentially suggest the taking of ‘that guarantee which 
is the best in snch a case. In other words, let the Lady 
Elvira become Countess of Douglas at once. Here, sire ! 
the chapel is at hand——’”’ ; ne 

‘* What! so hurried a wedding, Sir Casimir ?’’ ex- 
claimed the King, scarcely knowing what he said. 
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“By St. John of Jerusalem, sire !’’ replied the Teatonic 
Bnights “‘T have known bridals more rapidly resolred 
upon 

The King turned very pale, and then instantaneously 
affected to be using his kerchief as an excuse to conceal 
hisface. He nevertheless looked hard the while at the 
Teutonic Knight, to ascertain whether there were any- 
thiug covert and ulterior in his speech: but Sir Casimir’s 
countenance was inscrutable. 

** Then if there must be a bridal,” said the King,— 
‘and of a surety I see not why it should not take place, 
—there must be witnesses—a priest-——’’ 

** Oh, these are all at hand. sire!’’ exclaimed the 
Teutonic Knight, who now appeared to have taken upon 
himself the complete direction of all the proceedings, 
as if he were a jndge and an arbiter who had displaced 
the King himself, and who likewise appeared as if ho’ 
were wondrously ready-witted in catching at expedients, 
or elsc as if he had all his arrangements previously 
settled even to the minutest detail. 

The utmost excitement and curiosity prevailed amongst 
the audience : and no wonder, for the whole proceedings 
were taking a turn so little anticipated by most of the 
Sere pee ane the King himself, at the outset 
so dignified and firm, so confident even toself-sufficiency, 
seemed to have become a mere puppet in the hands of 
the Teutonic Knight!” 

‘*Yes, yes,” said Sir Oasimir, “there be plenty of 
witnesses at hand! The whole andience may serve as 
witnesses for that matter! But we need two specially to 
sign the marriage document. Ah, well! the signatures 
must be those who have had no voice in the present 
proceedings. Your Grace, therefore, cannot honour the 
couple by giving your own royal autograph. As for 
myself, I would proter my humble services—but I too 
am incapacitated, seeing that I have had speech in the 
matter. But here is one that will serve the purpose. 
Come hither, my friend Redman! Your Majesty may 
not have forgotten this worthy soldier: but if it should 
be a; Ict me name him as the Lieutenant of Roslin 
yastle.”’ 

The King now stared in stupid astonishment—though 
it seemed tothe audience generally that he was merely 
looking on at Sir Oasimir’s proceedings with a certain 
degree of surprise at their precipitancy and compassion 
on account of the Earl of Douglas. But the King was 
literally stupified. What meant the Bringing forward 
of Redman as a witness in the forthcoming bridal? Was 
it simply an accidental circumstance — the random 
occurrence of the moment ? or was it meant to be fear- 
fully significant and typical of another seene that had 
been enacted elsewhere ? 

‘*°*Tis well! we have one witness!’’ said Sir Casimir, 
proceeding as if with the most natural air in the world. 
‘** Now let us obtain another! Ah, by St. John! here 
is n very proper witness, seeing that he was with me 
and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, in his capacity of pursuivant, 
when we stormed Hermitage and found the Lady 
Elvira a resident within its walls. What ho, Master 
Stephen Cochrane! I opine you are fresh from Edin- 
burgh or elsewhere? But no matter! Your coming is 
opportune to serve as & Witness now.’’ 

Deeper and more absorbing became the stupor 'of con- 
sternation and dismay which seized upon the King: he 
felt as if a web of a enate were closing in around him, 
and as if he were on the point of experiencing exposure, 
disgrace, and infamy in the presence of that crowded 
assembly. But all of a sudden he rallied himself as if by 
a preternatural effort; and he inwardly ejaculated, 
** Tdiot that I am to give way to these terrors! They are 
nll accidents and coincidences, without ulterior meaning, 
aim, or purpose |” 

‘“We have the witnesses, sire, in readiness,’’ anid Sir 
Casimir D'Este. ‘‘ Would your Majesty be pleased to 
eer the bridegroom to lead the bride to the 
altar ?’’ 


doing his utmost to pump up his spirits so as to are Se 
own fears and couvince himself that he had hitherto been 
frightened at bugbears. ‘‘ We have seen you as Marshal 
of the Lists—we now behold you as Matrimonial Master 
of the Ceremonies! But how now, Sir Casimir ?. where 
is the priest ?’’ ; 

*« Ah, true, sire!” cried the warrior: ‘I had well-nigh 
forgotten the most essential. A pricst! a priest !’’ 

‘CA priest?” exclaimed a voice. ‘‘ Did I hear you, 
most worthy master of mine, asking for a priest P’’—and 
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it was the voice of Jassent which thus spoke, while the 
faithful squire was seen making his way throngh the 
crowd in the immedinte vicinity, at the same time lead- 
forward a reverend personage whose face was completely 


John of Jerusalem! ’tis most fortunate and fitting !—for 
the Lord Earl of Donglas 
chaplain to the Lady Elvira Ramsay !’’ 

‘Ah! say you sor’’ cxclaimed the Black Earl, now 
starting from a gloomy and moody reverie. ‘‘ Is it you, 
Sir Priest 7’’ ua 

** Yes—’tis he!’ ejaculated Sir Casimir: “‘ it is Father 
Julius {”’ 

The priest had by this time stood forward; and he now 
flung back his cowl, revealing his countenance. One 
vlance at those features, and the King started up from 
his seat as if stung by a serpeut. 

**What!’’ he ejaculated, ‘“ This man--—’’ and gasp- 
ing for the power of further utterance, he stood pointing 
to the priest. ; 

** Yes, sire,’’ said the Earl of Douglas; ‘‘this is my 
own chaplain. For some weeks I have missed him——-but 
le comes perhaps in tine——I know not-——for ‘tis not 
in friendly company that I find him!——yet he vowed 
that it was in his power to proclaim a secret——”’ ; 

“And no one here present,’’ said Sir Casimir, ‘ will 

revent him from revealing whatsoever secret he may 

ave to proclaim. If an honourable one, good and well: 
if dishononrable, then ’twere still better told than buried 
in mystery.” 

‘A secret!’’ gasped the King: and he sank down upon 
the seat from which he had started up. 

‘“*Your secret ! your secret !’’ exclaimed the Earl of 
Douglas. ‘Fulfil your promise, holy father, if you 
can !”? 

“‘Speak!”’ was the low-nttered command delivered by 
Sir Casimir D’Este in the ear of the priest. 

** Then know ye, all who are here present,’’ exclaimed 
Father Julins, raising his voice, ‘‘ that it was I who had 
the supreme horour of joining the hands of his Majesty 
the King of Scotland and Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan !” 

In the midst of the tremendous sensation which this 
announcement occasioned, the lattice-work in front of 
the gallery at the end of the hall, yielding to a secret 
spring that was suddenly touched, fell apart,—revealiug 
Margaret and her maidens to the host of spectators. 

** Scots, behold your Queen !’’ exclaimed Sir Casimir 
D’Este, extending his arm towards the gallery and 
bowing with a graceful courtesy to the heroine of this 
willy romantic drama. 

At the same time Jassent, hastening out into the 
court-yard, put his bugle to his lips; and asthe olear 
metallic harmony rang through the sunlit air, the huge 
portals of the granary were thrown open—nand thence 
marched forth a brilliant procession of Teutonic warriors, 
with Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan at their head. 


CHAPTER LI. 
IS SHE SCOTLAND'S QUEEN? 


THE purposes of our taleagain compel us to break off the 
thread of our narrative at one of its most exciting points ; 
and though it may for the moment seem that it is almost 
a specimen of the bathos todivert thus abruptly the 
attention of the reader from the grand personages of our 
narrative to so comparatively humble au individual, and 
frivolous withal, as Sir Richard Mildmay,—yct to this 
peering aud prying Knizht must we return. 

When Sir Richard lcft the Earl of Bassentyne and Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan a sccond time, it was, as we have 
seen, with the object of pursuing his researches, and 
ascertaining, if possible, whether there were any fresh 
awnynteries connected with the present state of affairs. 
He had discovered that the immense granary was filled 
with a host of warriors of the Teutonic Order; and he 
was well inclined to believe the intelligence whispered to 
him by his friend Sir Ambrose Cmlloner, to the effect 
that there was a perfect array of knights in the valley of 
the Leven. ‘This tale, thongh immensely exaggerated, 
was nevertheless founded upon fact: for there were in 
reality five hundred Teutonic horsemen stationed as a 
reserve and corps of observation on the bank of that 
picturesque little river. Fancying, however, that this 

ttcr host was as mighty as his gossiping and purblind 
friend Sir Ambrose had represented, Mildmay naturally 
thought within himself that it was more than probable 
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there might be a perfect swarm of Prince de Salza’s 
warrior-subjects disembarked on the Scottish soil an 
,concealed in every available place within the walls of 
Dumbarton and inthe neighbourhood of the fortalicc. 
Now, it struck him that such a place for concealment 
might well be tne armoury of the castle, which he knew 
to de aspacions hall; and rejoicing in the ncw idea, as 
well as impelled by a fresh feeling of curiosity, he 
resolved to elucidate the point. Accordingly, he lost no 
, time in wending his way towards the armoury; for ho 
had frequently been at Dumbarton Castle on previous 
occasions, and was well acquainted with its internal 
arrangements. 

On his way to tho armoury through various passages. 
he encountered Lord Kirkmichael, with whom he was on 
terms of intimacy; and to this nobleman he whispered 
the fact in respect to the host of Teutonic warriors who 
were located in the granary. It was through sheer love 
of gossip that the antiquated Knight described the 
discovery he had made: he had uo idea of conveying any 
special warning through Lord Kirkmichael to the 
Douglas—he had no sympathy with the cause of the 
Black Earl: he had scarcely any political leaning 
whatsoever ; but if sompciied to make a profession of faith 
ou the point, he would have declared in favour of the 
King’s intcrests and objects, To Kirkmichael, how- 
evcr the information proved of the utmost importance; for 
this nobleman, being devoted to the Earl of Douglas, was 
seriously considcring at the instant the expediency of 
rallying all the friends of the same side for one grand 
demonstration on behalf of the pee who was then upon 
his trial. We have scen how effectually this notion was 
nipped in the bud, and how Lord Kirkmichael deemed it 

rudent to advise the Black Earl to make the best of a 

ad business for the present, in the hope of amending 
matters and wreaking vengeance upon his enemies at 
some future day. 

Little thinking, however, that his gossiping informa- 
tion had produced sach important results, Sir Richard 
Mildmay, on separating from Lord Kirkmichael, 
pursucd his own way to the armoury, which he presently 
entered. Dumbarton, being cssentially a military 
fortress, was provided with an armoury on a far larger 
scale than Roslin Castle: and it containcd not only the 
materials for the warlike equipment of a great uumber 
of men, but likewise numerous mementves und trophies 
of deceased heroes, past achievements, and bygone times. 
Sir Richard fonnd—considerably to his disappointment 
—that there was no one in the armoury, and that he was 
enabled to enter it without the slightest difficulty or 
questioving. Indeed, there was not a soul except himself 
in the vicinity thereof; for those persons who might 
otherwise have been engaved in that part of the castle, 
had been led by 2 common feeling of intense curiosity to 
the audience-hall. 

On reaching the threshold of the armoury, Sir Richard 
Mildmay stopped short on beholding the place was 
empty; and he was about to retrace his steps for the 
purpose of pursuing his researches and investigations 
elsewhere, when he perceived a flask and two or three 

oblets upon the table in the centre. Sir Richard was 

ond of good wine; and he had rnn about on this snitry 
July day until he had worked himself into no inconsider- 
able degree of heat; so that he thonght a refreshing 
draught would be by no means unwelcome, while the 
sunbeams glinting through the long narrow windows, 
showed him that the bottle was not empty. 

‘“‘Ha! ha!’’ he muttered to himself; “the wardcr of 
the armoury was so overpowered by his curiosity in 
respect to the procecdings of the andience-hall—or elsc 
he must have been so abruptly summoned elsewhere, that 
he left his flask anfaishod: We will see if his wine be 

otent. These fellows commonly know where to burrow 
or a good stoup in the cellars of their chief.” 

Thus speaking, Sir Richard Mildmay udvanced to the 
table—filled himself a goblet—~and quatfed it with the air 
of one who was not merely athirst, but who found the 
present vintage to his special liking, As with oa sigh of 

leasure he deposited the emptied goblet upon the table, 
he looked slowly around ; and his twinkling cyes rested 
upon a sword of unnsual dimensions which was suspended 
amidst other warlike trophies to onc of the walls of thc 
armoury. No other sword was there throughout tlic 
place at all approaching it in magnitude; and it was 
evident that uo common hand must have been required 
to grasp that weapon, aud no ordinary arm 
to wield it. Sir Richard recognised it at oncc: 
indeed he had often seen it before. Though fri- 
volous in his old age, he had becn no menn warrior iu 
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his earlier years; and the-eyes which had just been 
_ twinkling with the potent effects of wine, now sparkled 
with martial enthusiasm as they riveted their gaze upon 
that trophy of bygone prowess. 

** Ah, brave Sir William |” he said, thusapostrophizing 
the shade of the hero to whom the weapon had former! 
belonged: ‘woe worth the day to Scotland on whic 
thou wast betrayed into the hands of the ruthless King 
vf the Southrons! Matchless Wallace! thy patriotism 
availed not long for thy native land! Who conld com- 
pare with thee ?—unless it were the mighty Bruce whose 
valour accomplished the grand work which thou hadst su 
nobly begun! Ah, if there were but a few such as thou 
ut the present day, our King would not hesitate nor 
waver in respect to ne ene upon those false 
fierce Southrons at whose hands he likewise has suffered 
so much! To gaze upon that sword makes me feel young 
again ; and the blood seems to course and leap in my 
veins as if it had never felt the stagnating influence of 
age! 

Sir Richard Mildmay—who, with all his frivolity, his 
puerile curiosity, his gossiping propensities and his 
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whjch he tN git pate aha 
apestrophe we have recorded. The ponderous weapon, | 
which had been so often and so uobly drawn m | 
Culedonia’s defence, and which had many and many a 
timo dealt such awful havoc amongst the English foemen, 
was preserved as a relic at Dumbarton; and there it 
hung to the wall of the armoury, an emblem of the 
giant might which had been associated with the grandest 
and loftiest patriotisin ! l 

Sir Richard Mildmay, at length withdrawing his eyes | 
from the sword of Sir William Wallace, was about to 
retire from the armoury, when ho beheld upon a side- 
table a huge volume fastened by an iron cuain to the 
ponderous woodwork on which it rested. What this 
volume was, he likewise knew ; for, as we have already 
said, he was no stranger at Dumbarton Castle, and the 
cariosities of the armoury were well known to him, It 
was a book in which all the ancient statutes and laws 
were entcred,—as a matter of course in mannscript, for 
the art of printing was then unknown. On previous 
occasions Sir Richard had glanced at the contents of the 
book, without however diving particularly into the 
details of its dry lore: but now a sentiment of curiosity 
inspired-him—he scarcely knew why—and he approached 
the table on which the volume rested. He began te turn 
ovor the pages—listlessly at first—until his eyes settled 
upon some feature of interest. Sir Richard was a scholar, 
considering the times in which he lived: he could read 
and write with the utmost facility—which was more than 
wany a proud baron could boast of : he prided himself 
upon his intellectual acquiremeuts, and was indeed often 
cousidered pedantic as well as foppish, prying, and 
varrulous. 

He had not beon many minutes turning over the loaves 
of the pondorons record, several portions of whieh were 
defaced and blackened with the offects of time, when his 
attention was riveted upon a particular heading; and 
deeming the subject curious, he paused to peruse tlat 
entry. It proved to be alaw passed in some ong bysons 
age in respect to Royal Marriages. This law not 
been repealed or abrogated, as was evident on the face of 
the page itsélf; for a line had been drawn across all 
records of statutes no longer in force. As Sir Richard 
read on, he muttered to himself, ‘‘ This is curious !~—by 
St. Jude, itis curious! I never knew of this before! 
Why, in good sooth ’twere cnough toinvalidate a royal 
marriage if the conditions herein specified shonld not 
happen to be regarded in full compliance ! ’Tis some. 
thing to add to my stuck of knowledgo—which, though 
I say it who should be the last to make the vauut on my 
own account, is by no means trifling! IT must seek a fit- 
ting opporsanity when in company with my friends, to 
turn the discourse upon royal espousals, so that I may, as 
if quite casually and incidentally present the frnits of this 
present discovery.” : 

Thus complacently musing, Sir Richard Mildmay 
closed the ponderous volume ; and returning tothe centre 
table, ho disposed of the remainder of the flask’s contents. 
Then, having flung another half-sorrowful, half-admiring 


look upon the sword of the heroic Wallace, he bent his ° 


steps out of tho armoury, 
‘Let us now hasten,’’ he anid to himself, ‘‘and see 
how matters progress in the andience-hall.’’ 

Thither he accordingly. repaired ; and he entered by 
oue of the doors communicating therewith, just at the 
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very moment when the whole assemblage was being 
electrified by the announcement from the lips of Father 
Julius, that the King of Scotland was wedded to 
Margaret Fitz-Allan, Then came the parting of the 
lattice-work of the gallery—tho revelation of Margaret 
and her handmaidens to the spectators—and the loudly 
expressed invitation on the part of Sir Casimir D’Este, 
that those present would recognise their Queen. in the 
lady towards whom every eye was now turned ! 


It would be indeed quite impossible to find language to 
express all the varicd feelings which were in a moment 
conjured up by the startling announcements thus made. 
Asa matter of course, the wildest astonishment was tho 
prevailing sentiment: but in respect to individnals there 
were other feelings, which all in a moment flamed up as 
it were from the depths of the heart as gunpowder bnrsts 
into a blaze when the igniting spark reaches it. The 
King was for a while completely confounded,—feeling 
like one who had utterly overreached himself, with every 
energy paralyzed, and incapable of even reflecting 
whether he had a resource left. The Earl of Doaglas— 
fora moment starting back with amazement when the 
announcement was made from the chaplain’s lips—the 
next instant flung upon the King a look of fierce 
demoniacal triumph, muttering audibly, ‘‘ By 8t. Jude! 
I can almost feel myself completely reconciled to my own 
fate, since I am not the only one who is enduring 
punishment now !”’ 


The Earl of Osithness literally bounded from his seat 


.vjourn at Roslin Castle—Margaret’s lettcr to Albertina 
when she fled—her declaration at Dalkeith that sho 
would proclaim the name of her husband on this day and 
on this occasion,—all, all is explained !’’ 

But what was the effect produced upon the Earl of 
Bassentyne? No sooner was the announcement made— 
and even while he was still starting with the wildest 
excitement—a light darted in unto his brain, just as if a 
revelation had allin a moment been made to him with 


the celerity of thought itself. He comprehended 
everything! His arrest—his captivity — Cochrane's 
treachery —all was now clear as daylight! Yes—and the 


syonation of his person at the time of his arrest—tho 
plunder of his jewels and valuables—was not this 
accomplished as a cover anda gloss for the iad py of 
obtaining from him the ring which Margaret iven 
asa pledge of her love? Yes!—it was as if a veil had 
fallen from his eyes; it was as if a bent had suddenly 
burst in upon him in some cavern where he had been 
previously groping his way in utter darkness! Bat Ah! 
then came the sickening thought that Margaret herself 
must have been either an accomplice or the instigatrix in 
respect to the foul vrongs which he had ondured. 
Geucrous-hearted though he were—so magnanimous 
in disposition and so nobly forgiving—yet at the 
thought that he had been thus treated his blood 
boiled in his veins. He could have resigned 
all pretensions to Margaret’s hand in order to 
ensure her happiness, as the reader has seen that he 
was willing to do when in the oratory at Dalkeith: but 
to find that he had been so grossly trifled with and dc- 
ceived—so duped and dcluded—perhaps even made a 
convenience of, thongh he could not see how or why,— 
Oh! it was the idea of all this conduct on Margaret's 
part that now filled his sonl with indignation. Thus, 
when the lattice-work fell apart, and revealed the forn 
of Margaret in the gallery, the young Earl—almost 
beside himself, and utterly unable to retain the mastery 
over his actions—rnshed forward and cleared a way 
amidst the throng until he reached the centre of the 
hall, whence he miyht look up and obtain a view of the 
false one whom ho had loved so fondly. Terrible words 
of accusation were on the point of bursting forth from 
his lips, when he felt his arm suddenly clutched, and a 
voice said quickly in his ear, ‘“‘ Beware what you do, 
Lord Earl! or you will wrong the innocent !” 

Roland turned sharply round upon the individual who 
had thus spoken, nnd whose voice ho fancied he at once 
recognised. Nor was he mistaken :—it was Stephen 
Cochrane. 

“Villain!” he said, in a low deep concentrated tone : 
but there was little danger of his being overheard by any 
one save Cochrane himself—for though it was in the 
midst of » crowd that this little scene took place, yet 
such wns the universal excitement which prevailed, and 
such the buzz of voices whispering im every direction, 
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that no one was likely to bestow any interest om aught 
but the one grand e ssing subject. 

‘“*Qall me villain, if you will, my lord,’’ said Cochrane ; 
**but beware how you breathe a syliable against the 
royal lady in yonder ery: for on my soul! she was 
ignorant of all that befell you!’ 

“Is it indeed so?’’ asked the young Earl, now 
trembling with suspense: ‘dare I think that Margaret 
was aftcr all incapable of so great a wrong towards me, 
and that when in the chapel of Dalkeith I proclaimed 
that I had endured a month’s captivity, her amazement 
was not feigned ?’’ . 

*‘Rest assured, my lord,’’ responded Cochrane, ‘‘ it 
was most real! Accuse her Majesty if you will—but I 
shall at once aaa the whole truth,—namely, that I 
on! oa ry be blamed for whatsoever treatment you have 
enda = 

Roland glanced up at Margaret; and it struck him 
that at the very moment her looks encountered his, and 
that the expression of her features was for an instant 
full of deprecation and entreaty, as if to beseech that he 
would still prove as m nimous as he had already 
shown himeelf, aud that he would continue generous 
unto the end. He was disarmed—he could not feel it in 
his heart to do her an injury, He now believed that she 
was utterly innocent of any complicity in the treacherous 
proceedings which had been adopted towards him; and 
therefore the fiery indignation that had ere now taken 

ssession of his soul was rapidly succumbing beneath 

6 influence of this new belief. 1 the generosity and 
m imity of his love revived: all the chivalrous aud 

self-sacrificing heroism of his character sprang into 
vitality again ; and turning his looks hastily upon Coch- 
rane, he said, ‘‘ The matter then rests between you and 
me! Or perhaps the King is concerned likewise ?’’ 

The royal page gave no reply—but bowed, and tl:en 
retreated amidst the throng, making his way back 
towards the neighbourbood of the dais, which he had 
only quitted for those few moments on happening to 
catch a glimpse of the Earl of Bassentyne clearing for 

imself a path through the assemblage with an ominous 
fury expressed on his countenance. And now Cochrane 
aes within himself, ‘‘ Bassentyne will do no mis- 
chief !”’ 

If we have foundit difficult to convey an idea of the 
excitement which was occasioned by the proclamation 
of Margaret as Queen of Scotland,—still less easy would 
prove our task were we to endeavour to depict the fecl- 
ings of Margaret herself. The whole of the concluding 

ortion of the scene, from the point where Sir Casimir 

"Este recommended the immediate marriage of the Earl 
of Douglas and the Lady Elvira~—had hurried along as 
it were with incidents succeeding each other with whirl- 
wind rapidity. The overruling by Sir Casimir of every 
one of the King’s objections—the bringing forward of 
the witnesses for the contemplated bridal—first Redman, 
then Cochrane—and next the introduction of the pricst 
—all these details had constituted a drama of the most 
thrilling interest as well as of rapidly expanding signifi- 
cancy for the mind of Margaret. She saw that these 
were no random shots that were being fired—theso were 
“Oo hap-hazard occurrences that were sorapidly succeed- 
ing each other ; but that all were links of a particular 
chain—the chain of her own destiny ! 

She had no time to conjecture how it could have been 
all brought about: she had not a moment to ask herself 
how Sir Casimir could have known one thing—done 
another—planned a third—devised a fourth—or in short, 
upon what grounds he had gone when settling and com- 
bining his whole scheme of operations. here was 
hurry in her brain,—but not the hurry of despair. Oh, 
no! it was the whirling, thrilling, onward-gushing 
feeling of wild hope and ecstatic anticipation. She knew 
not how the denouement was to be brought about, while 
still concealed by the lattice in front of the gallery. We 
cannot precisely say that she waited the issue of events : 
the more accurate explanation is that she suffered her- 
self to be hurried along by them, as a person might ina 
_ Joyous. intoxication abandon himsclf to the Pra 
eddies of a torrent, provided that there was the wil 
fervid hope that the careering waters would flow on- 
ward into the delicious gardens of Paradise itself. And 
then all ina moment the climax didcome! After that 
rush of incidents—after that hurricane of startling 
occurences, itcame! Margaret beheld not that one of 
the two tirewomen suddenly touched a secret spring in 
the woodwork of the gallery : she bad not time for a 
moment’s reflection—what happened occupied no more 
Space than the twinkling of an eye—the lattice-work 
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fell—and Margaret found herself revealed to the gaze of 

the entire assemblage, while the Teutonic Kuight cx- 

oat in @ commanding tone, ‘Scots, behold your 
ueen 

Fora few instants Margaret felt as confused and be- 
wildered as does the individual whom accident suddenly 
hurls from the ship’s deck into the sea, Allin a mo- 
ment he is engulfed in waters that eddy around him : he 
is plunged into a liquid atmosphere of night, with the 
ocean singing and ringing, and roaring and thundering 
in his ears, beating as it were upon the very brain—over- 
whelming reason itself, save and except with regard to 
one idea, the sense of the position itself—that sense being 
keenly vivid inthe brain! Soit was with Margaret : 
such were her sensations for the few brief instants 
which followed the abrupt giving way of the latticc- 
work. Butas suddenly was it that her presence of mind 
returned : asabruptly#as itthat she was restored to the 
most perfect self-possession. She beheld Sir Casimir D’ Esto 
bending in courteous salutation from where he stood ncar 
the dais, when forth from his lips had gone those words, 
** Scots, behold your Queen !|”’ 

Then Margaret rose up toacknowledge the salutation 
of the Teutonic Knight: and powerful was the eftect 
indeed which her appearance produced uponall present. 
Those who knew her, at oncethought within themselves 
that they had never saw her look so grandly and strik- 
ingly handsome ; while those who had been previously 
unacquainted with her, had the conviction suddenly 
forced upon them that she was indeed fitted to become 
Scotland’s Queen. Butstill there was no very nudible 
expression of feeling,—no shouts, no cries, no ejacniations 
of welcome. True, there was not a single voice raised 
in disapproval of the announcement that she was Scot- 
land’s Queen,—no hiss, no murmur: but on the other 
hand there was no swelling sound of By dpe applanse. 
Silence—dead silence !—first of all the silence of an 
amazement which had the effect of awe itself—a wondor- 
ment that amounted almost to stupefaction! But the 
phase of excitement quickly succeeded : first a whisper 
was heard here—then a voice there—until at length - 
there was the universal buzz to which we have belore 
alluded, and in which low but many-tongned combina- 
tion of sounds the cclloquy betwixt the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne and Stephen Cochrane had been as it were ab- 
sorbed. : 

Yet only minutes were passing, while we are taking 
a long time in our endeavour to describe the effect pro- 
duced by the incidents with which the preceding chap- 
ter terminated. The King began to recover his sclf- ° 
possession, He gazed around him—he saw that it was 
not all a dream : he looked up into the gallery—he be- 
held the glorionely handsome countenance and superb 
form of Margaret ; and it was now with a species of 
convulsive start that he attained the full command over 
his mental faculties. What was he to do? He now 
rapidly asked himself that question. Was he utterly 
overwhclmed ? mnst_ he succumb to the force of circum- 
stances? or should he still make a fight for it? He 
felt convinced that Margaret must have been a party to 
all these combinations against him. The idea was 
natural enough—he could not for an instant suppose 
that she herself had been hurried along by & series of 
events over which she had no control. e therefore 
looked upon her as a plotter and an enemy,—one who 
for the sake of her own ambition would trample 
upon every other consideration ; and his soul was cm- 
bittered against her. . 

“‘ Sire,’”’ said the Earl of Douglas, bending lower he- 
fore the King than ever he was previously known in all 
his life to do, so that it was easy to perceive that there 
was mockery in this proceeding, ‘‘ it seems to be a for- 
tnnate day for the ladies, but a most inauspicious one 
for us of the sterner sex. I find myself saddled with a 
bride I never meant to take--and your Majesty must 
now proclaim the bride whom doubtless you never in- 
tended to acknowledge !” — ee : 

There was a withering irony in his speech, which 
showed how capable the Black Douglas was of seizing 
upon an opportunity to wreak revenge on whomsoever 
had offended him. The King started for a moment— 
bent a look of the most fiery indignation upou the 
Douglas—and then inatantaneously regaining his pre- 
sence of mind, he said, ina voice that was clearly audibl: 
throughout the hall, and in accents which were utterly 
withont tremulousness, “ Asyou, my lord, have been upon 
your trial before me, and the result has beon to give 
youthe Lady Elvira asa bride, I will now put myselt 
on trial before this august assemblage, y paladins 
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and peers shall be my judges : it is indeed a matter for 
them to sift; and they shall pronounce whether there 
have been lawfal and Icgitimate espousals between 
mysolf and the lady who claims to be my bride. By the 
verdict of Scotland’s nobles now gathered around me 
will I shape my course; they shall pronounce the issue. 
It is forthem therefore to decide whether Scotland doth 
indecd possess a Queen !” 

Scarcely were these words spoken, when the utmost 
cousternation prevailed iroda out the assemblage; for 
the rumour had been whispercd about and had spread 
like wildfire, that the building containing the andience- 
hall was surrounded by an immense force of Teutonic 
warriors, who had made their appearance as if by magic 
—that their acting commander was Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, brother of the lady who claimed to be the Queen 
of Scotland—and that therefore dcath, immolation, and 
massacre micht be regarded as in store for all who 
shonld dare to raiso a voice against that lady’s preten- 
sions. 

‘The King is betrayed !’’ exclaimed a noble sycophunt, 
who was devotcd to David and was prepared to support 
the Royal cause in everything, whether right or wrong. 
** Scots! your King is a prisoner! Let him throw him- 
self into the arms of his pcople——” 

‘* Silence !’’ thundered the sonorous voice of Sir Casi- 
mir D’Este: ‘‘these are false words which are spoken! 
The Teutonic warriors have come by the King’s invita- 
tation, and by virtue of special compact entered into by 
his Majesty of Scotland and his Highness Prince de 
Salza. Those troops shall support your King in every- 
thing that is right—but they assur shall sustain him 
in naught that is wrong! Be not apprehensive of vie- 
lence on their part! Rest assured that they shall watch 
and wait until the matters now in progress be brought 
to an issue!’’ 

‘*Sir Oasimir D’Este speaks well,’’ said the Earl of 
Caithness: *‘and I pledge my life for his honour and 
good faith,” 

A murmur of satisfaction grected these words, for all 
knew the strict integrity of the nobleman from whose 
lips they flowed. 

“Let the proceedings,’’ said the Tentonic Knight, 
‘‘assume the aspect which his Majesty King David has 
willed that they shoula take !—let it bea trial which is 
about to ensue! It shall not be supposed at the outset 
that the King seeks to repudiate his wife, if wife she be. 
But if on her side there be failure to prove that there 
were lawful and legal cspousals, then shall it be held 
that the King acted well and wisely in submitting her 
vretensions to this tribunal: whereas if on the other 
hand the lady’s case should be fully proven, and it shall 
be suown that the espousals were in every detail lawful 
and legitimate, then you havo your King’s word solemnly 
pledged that he will abide by the verdict that may be 
pronounced anges Os ad 

Ejaculations of ‘‘ Well spoken! bravely reasoned! 
deftly argued !’’ and other cries of approval emanated 
from various parts of the hall, so that It was now consi- 
dered definitely settled that a species of new trial was to 
be entered upon—namely, to decide whether Margaret’s 
claim to be recognised as Queen of Scotland were a valid 
one or a mere unfounded pretension. 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE TRIAL OF MARGARET'S CLAIDS. 


THE King had by this time recovered his perfect self- 
posscssion, and he was thoroughly master of all his 
ideas. The train in which his thonghts were rapidly 
flowing durin Sir Casimir D’Este’s speech may be thus 
described :— 

‘‘Ah! you think, Sir Casimir, that the cause which 
you have chosen to advocate is already as good as won! 
You are mistaken! Granting that it was really a priest 
who joined our hands at the altar, and that Cochrane 
basely deceived mo—or else that he was deccived by 
Redman—or that both were deceived by some deep-laid 
pict whercof the Donglas may havc been at the bottom— 
or his chaplain the fellow appears to be,—granting, I 
say, that he is a veritable priest, it is still no marriage! 
For Margaret is a traitress—attainted and under ban for 
the treason of her ancestor—excluded from all civil 
rights—incompetent to enjoy whatsoever advantages the 
country’s laws or religious ceremonies may be calculated 
to afford to other persons. Ah! Ah! Sir Casimir! you 
know not this! How can you? Margaret would not 
have told you. No! she would have perished sooner! 
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Fleming would not have toldgou! No! he would have 
dreaded lest you should recall the command of the troops 
which you entrnsted to him! The Earl of Caithness would 
not tell you :—it is a secret which he would not dare to 
breathe, seriously compromised as he himself would 
become! Then you, Sir Casimir, are now working in the 
dark, and toiling only to find that your labour shall be 
presently undone! Let matters progress! let mince 
enemies find their hopes go on exalting themselves !—I 
will dash them all down in the end! That at leas$ is 5. 
last resource. Yes!—it is the one to which I mnat 
appeal——thongh would to keaven that the necessity 
existed not!” 

was in some such strain‘as this that the monarch’: 
thoughts flowed onward; and confidently hugging the 
belief that he had eee ie completely in his power, he 
glanced furtively up , at the same time silently 
apostrophizing her thus:— . 

“Ah! to what mad projects hast thon abandoncd 
thyself! To what disastrons lengths is thine insarc 
ambition bringing thee! Gloriously handsome as thou 
art, I could have adored thee as a mistress; but thou 
shalt not be forced upon meas a wife! Much do [ 
marvel what is now passing within thy brain! Art 
thon confident of success ?—art thou ignorant that being 
under the ban of the law—a bearer of the proscribed 
name of Logie—thou canst form no legal contract upou 
Scottish soil? In fine, thou art an outlaw—beyond the 

ale of every statute conferring benefits, but within 

he range of every enactment inflicting penalties! 
Fookhsh, foolish Margaret! how is it that thou hast thus 
suffered ambition to hurry thee on headlong to thy ruin ? 
And not only ruin for thyself but rnin for thy brother 
likewise! Yes—truly thou must be ignorant of the 
actual position in which thon dost stand !”’ 

We have recorded these mueiege of the King in order 
to show the reader in what mood of mind it was that be 
entered upon the proceedings, which had taken their 
turn almost entirely from his own suggestion; becausc, 
be it recollected, he felt perfectly safe in the course 
which he had thus pointed out, He knew very well thot 
the Earl of Douglas and some of his partisan nobles 
would be sure to advocate the cause of Margaret, for ti 
mere sake of demonstrating their hostility towards 
himself: but he calculated for an immense majority for 
his own side, formed of those peers and paladins whom 
he knew, or at least believed to be strenuously devoted 
to hisperson. Besides, he felt so confident that the onc 
grand last resource which he had in store, must strike 
such a blow that it could be only the veriest partisa:- 
ship of hostility which would dare to resist such an 
overwhelming fact as that Margaret was attainted ax 
traitress inthe eye of the law, and therefore unable to 
contract any legal marriage on the Scottish soil, even 
though it were with the humblest of his subjects. I: 
order, therefore, to give the utmost semblance of fair 
play. to the proceedings,—and conceiving himself to 1): 
too strong in hie own position to pause for the purposc 
of considering what Sir Casimir D’Este’s motives might 
be in taking a part againet him—and perhaps somewhat 
with the hope of still cajoling the Teutonic Knight over 
to his side, for he scarcely believed in the strict un- 
purchaseable integrity of any man—David said in a loud 
firm voice, ‘‘ And now, Sir Casimir, since you have borne 
f. prominent part in the proceedings of this day—aund 
have doubtless most conscientiously so borne yoursclf-— 
it were well if you were to act as judge-advocate and 
assessor in the conduct of whatsoever investigation is to 
ensue.”’ 

** Believe me, sire,’’ responded the Knight, with «a 
courtcons but dignified inclination, which made the 
forest of crimson plumes wave and toss ebove bis helinct. 
thereby adding to the grandeur and loftiness of hi: 
bearing,—‘‘ believe me, sire, that whatsoever is entrusted 
to my supervision, shall be conducted in accordance 
with the strictest principles of justice and integrity,” 

** IT expected naught else,”’ said the King, who, with 
the infatuation peculiar to monarchs accustomed to 
overawe or to enfole, beheld in this response a tendency 
to come over to his side,—‘‘ I expected nanght else from 
the representative of the high and mighty Prince de 
Salza, Grand Master of the hononrable and religion. 
Order of the Teutons,’’ 

Again the warrior bowed—but this time somewlnt 
more distantly and haughtily, as if he either suspected 
the insidious motive of the compliment, or as if he were 
loftily indifferent to it. 

** And now,”’ said the King, not perceiving the difference 
inthe Knight’s demeanonr, “let us euter upon those 
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proceedings. In the first place, it will be needful for 
this person ’’—pointing to Father Julius—‘‘ who aspires 
to the consideration of a holy father of the Church, to 
prove that he is vuch.”’ 

“That, sire, can I most rendily do,” said Father 
Julius. ‘‘ Here bo certificates from those high dig- 
nitaries under whose auspices I was duly inducted into 
the ministry.’’ 

Father Julius produced the papers of which he spoke ; 
aud the Secretary of State stopped forward to examine 
them. In afew moments he pronounced that they were 
complctely satisfactory. 

“‘It was a mere matter of form,” said the King, again 
inwardly wondering whether Cochrane had wilfully 
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one who had hitherto taken no part in the proceedings. 
‘With his Grace’s permission, I have certain matters to 
bring forward,—which will, I think, without the undue 
presumption of superior knowledge, give another com- 
plexion to these transactions.”’ 

Then, having elbowed his way through the crowd, Sir 
Richard Mildmay advanced with mincing gait—with a 
jaunty and debonair demeanvur—and evidently with no 
small idea of the importance of the part he was perform- 
ing. Every one who knew him was surprised at his inter- 
ference, for they wondcred what on carth he could have to 
say in the matter: while those who were unacquainted 
with him, speedily ascertained from their neighbours 


who he was. The King,judging from his character and 


deceived him in snbstituting a veritable priest for a | from his speech that he had something favourable to his 


creature who, according to the understanding at the 

time, was to have been dressed up in canonicals, for the 
urpose of a mock-marriage. ‘‘That point is settled: 
et us proceed to the next. ‘The witnesses of the allegod 

coremony must step forward to give their testimony.”’ 

* Lieutenant Redman of Roslin Castle!’’ exc’aimed 
the Teutonic Knight, 

‘““Tam here,” was the answer: and now the mass of 
the andience bezan to marvel that this individual should 
have been selected by Sir Casimir as a witness for the 
marriage-ceremony between the Earl of Douglas and the 
Lady Elvira Ramsay. 

‘“What know you of tho case at issue ?” inquired Sir 
Casimir. 

“‘T know, Sir Kuight,’”’ respouded Redman, ‘‘ that on 
the evening of the fifth of June, of the year of our 
Lord now current, I was witness tothe espousals of his 
Majesty the King of Scotland, and of the lady who at 
the time was known as Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan.” 

‘‘ Did you affix your signature to any document to this 
effect ?’’ asked Sir Casimir D’Este. 

“ Assuredly, Sir Knight,’ rejoined Redman. ‘‘I 
signed my name—for I havo this much of clerkly 
nccom Hahiente to the marriage-certificate duly drawn 
up by his reverence :’’—and he indicated Father Julius. 

‘The next witness,’ said Sir Casimir D’Este, ‘‘ is your 
Majesty’s own confidential servitor—one Stephen Coch- 
rane by name.” 

** Confidential P’”’ said the King, somewhat petulantly. 
*“*By St. Andrew! that is as it may be! Howbeit, let 
Stephen Cochrane stand forward, und proclaim what he 
nay have to state in these proceedings.” 

While the audience was ogain lost in wonder at the 
summoning of such a witness, the royal page advanced 
from the midst of the group uear the dais; and bowing 
low, he said with a certain subdued humility of manner, 
‘* May it please your Majesty, I am here onthis solemn 
occasion to speak the truth without respect of persons. 
I say then, as the Lieutenaut Redman hath already said 
—though I will shupe my words in a style somewhat 
more befitting the august presence in which I stand— 
that I had the honour of being chosen by your Highness 
as one of the witnesses of your ne eee nuptials with 
the lady who at the time bore the denomination of Mis- 
tress Margaret Fitz-Allan. And to avoid unnecessary 
delay, I will humbly yet truthfully add that your poor 
servitor’s obscure name figured on the same certificato 
to which allusion has been made.” 

‘©°Tis well,” suid the King. ‘“‘ Then the certificate 
must be forthcoming,—without which, as all men know, 
whatsoever hath been advanced would go for naught:” 
—and there was still a lingering hope in the Monarch’s 
mind that the docnmeut had been destroyed hy Father 
Julius—in which case he (the King) would be spared tlie 
necessity of having recourse to that last expedient, 
which, for the reasons he had developed to the Countess 
of Morton, he was loath to be compelled to fall back 
upon, 

ac was likewise a very anxions moment for Margarct, 
and a suspenseful one for the great mass of the assem- 
blige: but the period of anxiety was not long—for Sir 
Casimir D'Este, producing a slip of parchment, said, 
** Here is the certificate.” : 

There was a visible sonsntion throughout the audience: 
hall, Margaret experienced a feeling of infinite relief&— 
the King looked blunk for a moment, and could not pre- 
vent himself from biting his lip with vexation ; while the 
Karl of Douglas flung around him a look of malignant 
satisfaction to mark how things were guing against tho 
cause of the Monarch. ; ne 

‘“‘T presume, sire,” said Sir Casimir D’ Este, ‘‘ that the 
investigation is now complete—that the esponsals are 
fully proven in their legality and legitimacy-——" _ 

‘Stop! exclaimed a voice; and it was the voice of 


own Cause to communicate, exclaimed in an affable tone, 
‘What! my good Sir Richard? have you aught to ad- 
vance at the present juncture P”’ 

**Yes—may it please your Majesty,’’ returned the 
Knight. ‘‘ And that there may be no unnecessary par- 
lunce and uo unecemly delay, I have to request that. your 
Grace will forthwith order the mighty volume of statutes 
and records kept in the armoury of this castle to be 
brought into your august presence.” 

The King at once nodded to the warder of the armonry, 
who was amongst the officials standing in the neighbour- 
hood of the throne; and that functionary hastened 
away to execute the command thus conveyed to him. 
Again was there a most anxious interval of suspense for 
Margaret in the gallery, and of wonderment on the part 
of the mass of spectators, as to what this new incident 
would produce. The Earl of Douglas looked dubious— 
the Earl of Caithness was alarmed lest something should 
develop itself hostile to Margaret’s interests: the coun- 
tenance of Sir Casimir D’Rste was coldly and haughtily 
inscrutable. 

“Forasmuch as your humble servant, sire,’’ said Sir 
Richard Mildmay, balancing himself with a jaunty self- 
complacency ou his lean legs, ‘*hath somewhat more of 
scholarship than usually falls to the lot of personages 
beyond the pale of a clerkly sphere—in which accom- 
plishment I do nothing vainly arrogate to myself, but for 
the samc am rather inclined to cxperience gratitude 
towards a certain Father Boniface, who in the period of 
my youth did by means of sundry and divers thwacks 
over my head and shoulders, and other parts to which I 
need not more explicitly allude in this fair company, in- 
culcate matters of reading and writing—I find myself 
gifted wit a rescarchful spirit into books whensoever 
they fall in my way. Now, as I will presently show——’’ 

“Good Sir Richard,” interrupted the King, ‘‘ we all 
give you credit for your learning. I beseech you to en- 
lighten us in respcet to the object for which yoa have 
sent for the book of statutes.” 

“It shall soon be made manifest to your Highness and 
this fair company,’’ responded the old Knight, ‘‘ that 
there is a certain unrepealed law which is especially 

ertinent to the various points now at issue. It will be 

ound at page cighty-seven of the mighty volume which 
is to be brought here incontinently ; and the statute itself 
was enacted in the year 1107, being the first of the reign 
of his august Majesty Alexander I., son of the great 
King Malcolm Canmore.”’ 

‘*In good sooth,’’ interjected David, ‘this is correct 
historic lore so far as royal names are concerned. But 
what saith the statute—of which, as I havea soul to be 
saved, I havo no knowledge ?”’ areg 

‘* Here is the volume itself, sire,’’ exclaimed Sir Richard 
Mildmay, as the warder entered with the book. 

Great was the excitement of suspense which now prc- 
vailed ; and our readers can better imagine than we can 
describe the varied feelings which must have animated 
the principal actors in the present scene, according to the 
ditferent sides in v-hich their sympathies were respectively 
enlisted. The warder placed the book upon a small 
table, which he wheeled forward in front of the dais ; 
and Sir Richard Mildmay at once touk possession of it. 

“ Now, sire,” ho said, ‘I turnin the first instance to 
page eighty-seven—which behold! Here, in legible cha- 
racters—and be it parenthetically observed that every 
page ig not equally clear—but here, I say, we have a 
statute applying to Royal Marriages; and forasmuch as 
there is no linc of erasure drawn across tho same, it is a 
proof, according to the mode of keeping this book of 
records, that the law in question has never been repealed 
nor abrogated. The preamble sets forth——”’ 

‘‘ Spare ns the preamble, Sir Knight,” interrupted the 
King, who could scarcely cover his impatience with the 
mitintenance of a becoming dignity; ‘‘and get at once 
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& the point to which you would fain direct our atten- 
on.” 

“‘ Good, sire,” said Sir Richard. ‘‘ Permit me to shape 
the matter in the form of a question. I would ask, then, 
if within the period of a month of thirty-one days from 
the date which that alleged certificate of marriage bears, 
it has been deposited for signature at the Chancery of 
Scotland, according to the rule and regulation laid down 
by this statute—and in default of compliance with which 
hare ae regulation such certificate shall be held null and 
void ?”’ 

It were needless to say that immense was the sensation 

which now prevailed in the andience-hall; but.we may 
observe that the colour went and came in such rapid 
transitions upon Margaret’s cheeks for the space of a 
few moments, that Maude and the tirewomen, seriously 
‘alarmed, held themselves ready to catch her in case she 
‘ should faint. As for the King, he was also a prey to the 
most painful suspense—hope, however, predominating 
over his fear. 

‘** Behold!” exclaimed Sir Casimir, displaying the slip 

-of parchment. ‘The name of the Chancellor of the 
Kingdom is written on the back thereof !—and the date 
which the signature bears is the fourth of July. That 
was yesterday. The date of the certificate is the fifth of 
June; and consequently the counter-signature of the 
warelr peril was appended within the period fixed by the 
statute. 

Another immense relief for Margaret!—and she felt 
the kind-hearted Maude pressing her hand fora moment 
in congr:.tulation. Let the reader rest assured that this 
pressure was returned, accompanied by a look of affec- 
tionate significancy. Every successive step in the solemn 
but exciting ordeal progressed in Margaret's favour ;— 
and no wondcr that it was exciting! for a game of 
thrilling interest was being played, and the stake was a 
quéenly ‘diadem ! 

“Is that all, Sir Richard?” asked the King, almost 
angrily, as if absolutely unable to prevent himself from 
venting his vexation upon the old Knight as being the 
first who came under his eye at the moment. 

**No, sire—it is not all,’’ answered Mildmay, with a 
tone of assurance: ‘‘ the most important condition is yet 
behind—and verily T eee not how it coald possibly have 

complied with. Listen! The statute here before 
me decrees that no princess, lady, or other female, whom 
a crowned King of Scotland may think of making his 
wedded wife, shall be entitled lawfully to share the 
throne, enjoy regal privileges, or be saluted with the 
homage due to a Queen, unless some independent king, 
pee or prince, shall either have stood as her god- 
ather at the altar at the time of the marriage, or within 
a@ period of thirty-one days from the date of such mar- 
riage shall have inscribed his name upon the unptial- 
certificate, so that a document worthy of such high pro- 
cecdings may be deposited amongst the archives of the 
kir 7dom.”’ 

Words have no power to convey an idea of the sensa- 
tion produced by the enunciation of this clause of the 
statute—a statute which, though old to the extent of two 
centuries and a half, was nevertheless unrepealed, and 
therefore in full force. Tremendous was the revulsion 
of feeling on Margaret's part: her heart sank completely 
within her—she became deadly pale—and it was only b 
the strongest effort arising from feminine pride whie 
would not show how utterly she was discomfited, that 
she saved herself from falling back into the arms of her 
attendants, The Earl of Caithness gave vent toa low 
moan: the Earl of Bassentyne’s gencrous heart melted 
with compassion on behalf of her whom he had loved so 
well. The King, feeling himself triumphantly victorious, 
literally bounded upon his throne :—the countenance of 
the Earl of Douglas fell completely, as in fierce rage he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ After all, there is no humiliation 
for David !’’ 

* Methinks,” said Sir Richard Mildmay, who now had 
visions of a peerage and all imaginable honours dancing 
ore his eyes in recompense for the service he was 
rendering the King,—‘‘ methinks that this is a condition 
imperatively ordained by the statute with which it will 
be somewhat difficult to comply !”’ 

“Hah! say yon sor” exclaimed the commanding 
sonorous voice of Sir Casimir D’Este. ‘* Behold !’”—and 
snatching up a pon from the table, he wrote his name 
across the back of the certificate. 

* What ho! Sir Knight!’’ cried the King, in a tone of 
mingled anger and irony: ‘ this will not serve the pur- 

ose! The statute is specific—at least so I understand 
it! You may be the representative of Teutonic Royalty : 
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but that will not suffice! It must be Royalty’s own 
rte that endorses this document to render it 
vaiid !"’ 

Indescribable was the noble and chivalrous animation 
which appeared upon the countenance of the Teutonic 
warrior, a8 he drew his fine form up to the full of its 
grand and stately height,—appearing to dominate by his 
regards every soul within that hall, not even excepting 
the King of Scotland himself, 

*¢ And it is Royalty’s ap foal he exclaimed, “‘ which 
is now affixed to that document! It is not the name 
which for my own purposes I chose to bear when coming 
into your realm :—it is the name by which throughout 
ay world its writer is best known! For Iam Prince de 

2 za.’ 

Then, while a tremendous excitement and sensation 
prevailed within the audience-hall, one of the side-doors 
was burst open; and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, followed 
by some twenty red-scarfed warriors, entered upon the 
scene, 80 that a fitting body-guard might be at hand to 
do honour to his Highness the Grand Master of tlic 
Teutonic Krights. 


ome 


CHAPTER LIII. 
PRINCE DE SALZA. 


Ir seemed to the asremblage as if heaven itself were 
actually fighting the battle of Margaret. Step by step 
did her cause appear to be progressing towards the coin- 
eee triumph !—step by step was the discomfiture of 
he King apparently growing more and more certain! It 
were vain to make the slightcst attempt to depict the 
wild feelings of ecstatic delight which succeeded the first 
shock of wonderment,—for a shock it veritably was,— 
that struck Margaret as the great Teutonic leadcr re- 
vealed himself. We have said that a tremendous excite- 
ment and sensation prevailed within the audience-ha]}: 
but we can no more find language to convey an adequate 
idea of this sensation than we can discover befitting 
terms to describe the feelings of Margaret. The 
whole scene was perhaps one of the most affecting, 
and yet at the same time one of the most solemnly 
interesting that ever had taken place. The world was 
full of the renown of the mighty Prince de Salza, who 
had done so much to consolidate the power, strengthen 
the influence, and extend the range of the Teutonic 
dominion on Continental Europe. The tongue of Fame 
had for years past been lond in proclaiming the high 
merits of the Grand Master as a warrior :—defeat he had 
never sustained, but it was ever to conquest that he had 
led on his heroic people ; and the results of his triumphs 
were secn in the addition of provinces, and cities, and 
towns to the vast territory over which his sovereignty 
extended. This then was the man who had now pro- 
claimed himself in that audience-hall!—this was the 
illustrious chief who had ue thrown off, as it were, the 
mask which for a time it had suited him to wear !—this 
was the independent potentate who held a prominent 
place amongst the rulers of mankind, and whose sword 
constituted the most powerful sccptre of the age! 

The reader must picture to himself the scene which we 
have attempted to describe,—how amazement at first 
smote the entire assemblage of spectators—how admira- 
tion speedily kindled in the eyes of all those Scots who, 
valorous themselves, adored valour when personified in 
others—and how the effect of the entire proceedings was 
enhanced when the door burst open and the guard of 
Teutonic warriors entered the hall. Then Margarct 
beheld her brother at the head of that guard; and she 
was scarcely astonished :—indeed, after the grand sur- 
prise which had burst upon her, she felt as if she could 
no longer be amazed at anything; while she was almost 
smitten with a superstitions idea in reference to the 
wondrous power and resources of the Prince de Salza. 
We should finda moment’s leisure to observe that the 
Earl of Caithness experienced an indescribable joy on 
seeing that Margaret's canse was again trinmphantly in 
the ascendant and progressing most favourably: indecd 
there was not a scintillation of a lingering uneasiness in 
his mind; for he was ignorant that Margaret had con- 
fided to the King the secret of her birth, and that the 
Monarch knew that she bore the proscribed name of 
Logie! As for the Earl of Basscntyne, his generous 
heart was deep in its sympathies with Margaret’s cauac ; 
and we should add that both the Earls felt proud of the 
intimacy which they had enjoyed with the great warrior 
whom they had hitherto known only by the humbler 
denomination of Sir Casimir D'Este, but who now 
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proved to be one of the Sovereign Priuces of Christcn 


om. 

And how felt the Black Douglas? So soon as he ro- 
covered from the shock of wonderment which struck 
himeelf as well nas all others present, he experienced a 
feeling of delight that the tables should have turned so 
completely and definitcly (as it appeared) against the 
King. The Douglas was a man of peculiar character. 
His passions were often as eccentric as they were violent 
~—as singular in the phases which they presented as they 
were lawless in their own operation. Thus, on the 
present occasion, the governing idea of the Black Earl 
was to espouse the cause which was opposed to that of 
the King. It was now nothing to him that Margaret was 
the sister of that same Fleming Fitz-Allan who had con- 
quered him in the lists at Roslin Oastle, and who had 
succeeded him as lord of Hermitage: it was hear J to 
the Earlof Douglas thatif the sister were acknowledged 
as a Queen the brother must necessarily become one of 
the principal personages in the realm. e Douglas had 
for the moment no other consideration thau that of seck- 
ing revenge for the last injury which according to his 
own belief, he had sustaindd, This last injury was the 
infliction of Elvira as a wife; and it was the King who 
had decreed the sentence. Therefore, so long as the King 
was humiliated, the Douglas would feel happy for the 
moment, and he would not care if all his other enemies 
were triumphant. Such was his disposition ;—and the 
reader may therefore imagine with what a fierce malig- 
nant joy, with what a spiteful gloating, and with what 
a vindictive sense of satisfaction, the Douglas hailed 
this last turn in the proceedi which he supposed 
must utterly crush and overw elm the cause of the 


ing. 

Bat how felt David himself?—how acted ho? what 
demeanour did he wear ? and what was his policy ? Like 
all the rest on whose ears burst the astounding words, 
**J am Prince de Salza!’’ the King was seized with 
amazement: but he, more speedily perhaps than any 
other, recovered a certain degree of self-possession—for 
he was accustomed to tutor his emotions and discipline 
his feelings, so far at least as the outward betrayal of 
them was concerned. Then he became all at once ready 
to perform the part of the Scottish King,—dignified and 
courteous—hosgpitable towards a foreign potentate whom 
he must now perhaps look upon as his quero resolved 
to displuy a spirit of independence in the presence of his 
eubjects, and repudiate as it were any undnae influence 
which the Teutonic Prince might seek to wield over him. 
This was David’s policy; while his resolution was like- 
wise taken in respect to the most important subject of 
the day’s proceedings. 

Rising from his throne, King David descended the 
steps of the dais, and advanced with extended hand to- 
wards the Prince de Salza,—saying, with a blended 
dignity and courtesy, ‘‘ Your Highness is welcome upon 
the Scottish suil. That same welcome do I repeat to the 
master and the principal, which I gave when believing 
you to be simply the representative of Teutonic Majesty. 
As a brother-potentate, I should be justified in reproach- 
ing your Highness for coming in disguise, as 1t were, 
within the limits of ny kingdom, and in such style that 
I deemed it not needfi to ofter to place a palace at your 
disposal. But now the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Kmights will become the welcome guest of David of 
Scotland!’’ 

Prince de Salza—for we may now no longer use-that 
naine of Casimir D’Este which had become so familiar to 
the reader,—Prince de Salza, we say, took the King’s: 
hand; and there they stood as equals, that independeps. 
raler of the Tentons and Caledonia’s monarch ! a 

“Accept my thanks, sire and brother,’ 
Prince de Salza, thus adopting the formula of lan 
which was usual between royal personages, ** for the 
courteous terms in which you have addressed me. Your 
Majesty is aware that the Teutonic Order contains 
citizens of all countries and emigrants from all climes. 
Loug absence from Sco , 28 well as the habit of 
sreeking another language during this -protracted in- 
terval, has doubtless given to my speeoh that foreign 
acceut which would prevent hearers from j g at 
once, by my discourse, of the land to which I owe my. 
birth. Thus I may have seemed to bea foreigner having | 
a more than usually perfect acquaintance with the lan- | 
gnage spoken on this soil. Nevertheless,” added Prince 

lza, his voice trembling for an instant with some 
inward emotion, “I owe my nativity to no alien clime— 
the place of my birth exists not upon the Continent of 
Europe—it was to the beams which the sun shed upon 
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Caledonia’s face that my eyes first opened in this world 
—and though wielding the sceptre of a mighty dominion 
on. a foreign soil, yet in my heart am I proud to belong 
to the land whose glory is illustrated by tho deeds of 2 
William Wallace and a Robert Bruce.”’ 

The respect which the presence of Royalty imposed,— 
Royalty as it now existed there in two forms—alonc pre- 
vented a tremendous outburst of applause on account of 
this speech of Prince de Salza. As it was, however, an 
immense sensation was produced, and a murmur of ap- 
poe’ ran through the vast coapir iy Many a Scottish 

eart then swelled with pride at the fact which had becn 
annonnoed; for it was indeed most flattering to the 
patriotic of the Scotch poople that it was their 
own nation which had given birth to the foremost warriot 


of the age ! : 

“Right welcome to my ears,” said King David, ‘is 
the intelligence which your Highness has just vouch- 
safed ; and in thus speaking, it is not merely as gn_indi- 
vidual, but as the Tres Owe site of all Scotland itself. 
Yet gaa fi sire and brother, it must have been from 
some ly stock that you were sprung P—perchance 
one of those families from whom valour is inseparable 
and with whom warfare is, so to speak, an hereditary 
pastime. May I without indiscrétion ask what name was 
once borne in Scotland before that which your Highness 
now bears, and which has been illustrated’by such docds 
of the loftiest emprize ?”’ eee, 

‘*It_were scarcely worth while,” responded the Teu- 
tonic Prince, ‘‘to go back to the. ier of my 
existence, Suffice it to say, sire and brother, that the 
perion to which I allude was marked by misfortunc ond 
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a gloomy shade thrown upon it.”” 
Ah, pardon me, sire,’ exclaimed David, assuming a 
look and tone of courteous sympathy. “I have been 
been ay enough to touch ‘upon chords which vibrate 
painfully——’’ a 

*‘ Offer no excuses, sire,’ interrupted Prince de Salza. 
“The question your Majesty pat was natural, and yon 
could not foresee that the topic might be a disagrecahble: 
one. And yet, believe me, it is through no sentiment of 
pride that I endeavour to divert my regarda from the 
carlicr years of my existence. No!—on the contrary, a 
man who instead of having been born to empire, has 
crented empire for himself, may well be supposed to look 
back with satisfaction upon the’ carcer which has been 
accomplished, and he may glory all the more fervent! 
in propery to the obscurity of that yp Sa from which 
he has raised himself. Therefore, sire, with me it is no 
vain nor frivolous sentiment of pride which places n seal 
upon my lips when asked in reference to my origin. Bat 
there are other considcrations——’”’ 

**T beseech your Highness not to dwell uponthe sub- 
ject,” interjected King David. ‘‘ Ah, Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan !’’ ho exclaimed, now affecting to behold our young 
hero for the first time since he ontered at the head of the 
body-guard which had drawn itself up in a line a few 

aces behind Prince de Salza: “ how fares it with you, 

ir Knight? I perceive that you have entcred upon that 
high and important command which some few weeks ago 
was by anticipation conferred upcn you, and concerning 
which there now need exist no secrecy.’ 

Sir. Fleming Fitz-Allan—who had been duly informed 
of e ng which had taken place in the audience-hall 

revious to his entrance thither—bowed with a somewhat 
istant and haughty courtesy to the King, at the same 
time saying in a low tone, so that his words might not 
be generally audible, ‘‘ While I have been prepared to 
all ies and to shed my‘blood even unto 


expend my 
-the very last drop in the service of your Majesty,—you, 


sire, have been seeking to throw dishonour upon my 


answered sister 


** Not 80, Sir Knight,” responded the King, drawing 
himself up with the loftiest hauteur: ‘‘it is honour to a 
lady to win the love of a monarch, even though that 
love be not sanctioned by the bridal formulas in their 
seg and legitimate sense.”’ 

he fingh of indignation glowed upon the handsome 
bming Fitz-Allan, as he answered, ‘‘ Did 
circumstances render it necessary, Ishould repel] with irc 
and athosrence such 2 doctrine, if it were applied to my 
sister. Bat it ig needless to moot the point, inasmuch as 
every barrier which nt her recognition as your 
Grace’s wife andas Scotland’s Queen, has been thrown 
down. For I much doubt whether that researcher after 
ancient legal lore’’—and the youth glanced contemp- 
tuously at Sir Richard Mildimny—‘‘ can adduce any fres 
objection or hindrance, or fcrret oat any new condition 
to be fulfilled.’’ 
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‘‘In good sooth,’ said Sir Richard, who looked 
terribly crestfallen, and from whose brain all visions of 
peorages, honours, and titles had vanished away, ‘‘ there 
was a startling sucession of what may be termed provi- 
dential incidents: for who could possibly have foreseen 
that no sooner was & Condition made known than it 
should be found to have been fulfilled, and that no sooner 
did a mighty requirement arise than there was a person- 
nge present to answer it? But you, Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, must bear me no ill-will—for { acted not t rough 
malignant wickedness, nor in evil feeling against the 
royal lady who is your sister, aud unto whom homage 
snust now be done as Scotland's Queen.”’ 

‘‘ Regt assured, Sir Richard,” answered Fleming, who 
in the generosity of his heart pitied the trembling and 
quaking old Kuight, ‘ neithor my sister nor myself will 
hear you any rancour.—And now, sire,’’ continued our 
hero, again turning towards the Scottish King, ‘‘ permit 
me to remind your Majesty that after wrong has been 
done, the sooner it is righted -——’’ 

** Full well do I comprehend the drift of your thoughts, 
Sir Fleming,’ interrupted the King, with a certain 
hanghty curtuess: ‘* but matters cannot progress at the 
speed which you would fain impart tothem. Moreover, 
your individual interference begins to savour of dis- 
courtesy towards your King——’’ 

‘* A brother, sire,’’ interjected Prince de Salza, witha 
look of dignified reproach, ‘‘ may well be pardoned for 
any fervour which he may display in espousing the cause 
of asister. Bat enough onthat point! Your Grace was 
cre now pleased to refer to me as judge and assessor in 
the solemn proceedings of this tribunal—for a tribunal, 
s0to speak, it has become. I presume, sire, that the 
same office which you confided to me as Sir Casimir 
D'Este, may still be exercised with good faith and dis- 
cretion by meas Prince de Salza P”’ ; 

“* Assuredly so,’’ answered King David, with a most 
courteous tone. ‘* What ho, my attendants there! Set 
i chair upon the dais—on a level with mine own! Yes 
—there! on the right hand! ’Tis well!—Sire and 
brother, do me the favour to occupy this seat, and let us 
hasten to bring these proceedings to a termination.” 

Prince de Salza took the seat which had just been 
placed upon the dais in obedience to David’s mandate ; 
ad the latter monarch resumed his own thronclike 
chair, 

**. Yes, assuredly,’ said David, as if continuing in a 
carrent of thought which had net been broken off ,—‘‘ the 
oftice of judge and assessor remains with your Highness; 
and it is more than ever honoured by being vested in the 
hands of one bearing the high name which you have ere 
now made known, For full wellam I aware that if as 
Sir Casimir D’Este you would have borne yourself with 
aji honourable fairness and oo iutegrity,—so more 
than ever,if possible, would you as a Sovereign-Princo 
yoursulf—the judge of judges—study to conduct these 
p rocecdings to their most proper issue.” 

** Yes—your Grace only does me justice by the 
enunciation of such a seutiment,’’ answered Priuce de 
Salza, with a calm dignity. 

‘*And you will bear in mind, sire and brother,’ 
proceeded the King, “that this is not an ungenerous 
warfare which I am waging against tho lady in yon 
gallery; but itis the trial of a case whercin all Scotland 
inust be deeply interested. Therefore, whatsoever my 
own private affections and feelings may be, they 
assuredly ought to be put out of the question. Ina 
word, sire, it is for this august assemblage to decide, 
under your righteous and impartial influence, whether 
in every requisite detail, even the minutest, the lady 
makes good her right and establishes her claim to be 
regarded as Scotland's Queen ?”’ 

‘* Methinks, sire and brother,’’ answered Prince de 
Salza, still paneer 2 the most perfect composure and 
»eif-possession,—“‘ methinks there must be something in 
your mind to the enunciation of which all that your 
Grace has just becu saying is intended but as the pretace. 
Now, if this be so, 1t were well that your Highness 
should speak out at once, in order that there may be an 
vid to suspense on the part of the assemblage.” 


** The Prince does not speak of an end to suspense on - 
aude to. 
Margaret ; “‘for he is evidently assured that naught | 
now can alter your position, and that the King must. 
‘hand of the impetuous youth was ready to seek his 


your part, likewise, dear lady,’’ whispered 


end ane performauce of his duty.’’ 

“Ah, my dear girl |’’ replied Margarct, also in a 
whisper, “methought ere now that everything had 
terminated favourably, and t 
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required in the form of a preliminary to my acknowledg- 
went a8 Scotland’s Queen. But I now perceive there is 
something still behind! There is something in the 
King’s mind——I like not his manner—there is about 
him that calm assurance which bodes me no good-——"’ 
Here Margaret suddenly stopped short ; for Prince de 
Salza—after some further conversation with the King, 
which waa carried on in an under-tone—proclaimed in a 
loud voice that the proceedings were about to be resumed. 
All, therefore, was again anxiety and suspense; for it 
was generally seen that there were yet farther 
pes ee to be settled ere Margaret's claims could 
acknowledged as valid; and those who knew the 
Scottish Monarch well, judged,as Margaret had done, 
that his Majesty had still some resource in the background 
on which he relied for an cscape from the false position 
in which he seemed to be placed, 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE DECISION. 


It was the King himself who first spoke after that 
proclamation from the lips of the Grand Master of the 
Teutons in reference to the renewal of the proceedings, 

“ And now, Prince,’’ he said, addressing his a to 
De Salza, thoagh raising his yoice so that it might be 
clearly audible throughout the andience-hall, ‘let us 
have some little brief recapitulation, In the first 
place, Father Julius has proven that he is a duly 
accredited priest of the moat holy Catholic Church, and 
therefore fitted to celebrate nuptial ceremonies. Secondly, 
there were the witnesses Cochrane and Redman, who 
gave their evidence with an impartiality which under all 
circumstances cannot be held otherwise than as com- 
mendable. Thirdly, the marriage certificate was pro- 
duced. Fourthly, it was shown to have been timeously 
entered amongst the royal archives and to that effect 
attested by the Chancellor of our realm. Lastly, the 
document has been honoured by the autograph ‘of a 
Sovereign Prince; and assuredly no espousale were ever 
sanotioned by a higher name than that of the illustrious 

otentate whom I now address. Thus far every con- 
ition has been fulfilled and every requirement an- 
swered.”’ 

The King was studiously intending to create a most 
favourable impression by the seeming fairness with 
which he was recapitulating past proceedings. Piince 
de Salza however was evidently not the man to be taken 
off his guard by the gloss of justice which his compeer- 
potentate endeavoured to throw over his own share in 
the transaction; and with a somewhat haughty bow, 
the Grand Master said, ‘‘ Your Majesty has stated every 
detail with pointed accuracy. What subject is now to be 
brought forward ?” 

“There have been certain whisperings breathed in my 
ears-—no matter from what source,’ resumed David, 
speakiug in grave aud deliberate tones, -— *S which 
whisperings were to an effect that must now be loudly 
prociaimed. I will put a case, Prince de Salza. What 
if it be shown that the lady who claims to be my bride, 
and therewith advances pretensions to be recognised as 
Quecn of Scotlaud,—what, I ask, if this lady be, un- 
fortunately for herself, labouring under certain legal 
disabilities incapacitating her from contracting @ mar- 
riage that shall be legitimate and bindiug upon the 
Scottish svil?” 

A strong sensation pervaded the assembly as these 
last words were spoken. Margaret beeame pale as 
death: sho gasped—she. endeavoured to speak—but her 
tongue clave to the roof of her month ; and Maude pressed 
her hand with a vehemence that was both affectionate 
and affrighted, though the amiable girl kuew not to 
what subject the King’s remarks conld possibly point. 
Margaret however at once suspected; and she was ren- 
dered alike indignaut and aghast, dismayed and horri- 
fied, by this new proof of her royal husband’s black 
pertidiousness. The Earl of Caithness likewise com- 

rehended the matter; and ho trembled, for he knew 

ow fearfully ho was compromised by having reared, 
harboured, and befricnded the branded Logies, brother 
and sister. Fleming was equally keen-witted in fathom- 
ing what was in the King’s mind:—for a moment the 


sword to cut the traitorous Monarch dowrn—bat he 
commanded his temper, and the movezicnt was too im- 


hat Prince do Salza’s perceptible to be noticed. As for Prince de Salen, he 


signature was the last condition that could possibly be | simply said in his calm impertnrbable manner, ‘‘ If your 
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Majesty can prove all that you have stated, there is of 
course an end to the ’s claims and pretensions.” 

Yet was there something in that very calmness and 
imperturbability which yer Margaret from aban- 
doning herself to utter despai Serve. she murmured 
within her own bosom, “If the Grand Master can 
help me now, he will be hke an angel sent from heaven !’’ 

‘It requires no practised jurist,’’ resumed the King, 
“to convince this assemblage of the truth of that whic 
I am about to enunciate; and I am all the better pleased 
that you, sire and brother, should be a native of this our 
Scottish land, inasmuch as your Highness will know 
well the tenonr of these our Scottish laws. To be brief, 
then, the statutes proclaim that no person belonging to 
a proscribed and attainted family against whom pains 
and penalties have been fulminated, may contract any 
legal bargain or contract, whether civil or religious. It 
is a painful duty which I have to perform—but it is my 
devoir to Scotland that I am fulfilling: and this is to 
declare,’’ added David, raising his voice to a high pitch, 
“‘that the lady whose claims are now under counsidera- 
tion, bears not properly the name of Fitz-Allan! Her 
pet name she has derived from her aucestors—is 

e o> 

This was a day for all the variations and transitions of 
excitement and suspense, dismay, and stupefaction, 
wonderment, and surprise, which could possibly be pro- 
duced in the keenest intensity of those feelings or senti- 
ments. But it was now not the least of these sensations 
that was inspired by the King’s words. Prince de 
Salza’s penetrating eye caught at a glance the movement 
which Fleming in made to seize upon his sword-hilt ; 
and he therefore hastened to wave his hand imperiously, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Peace and silence everywhere! The matter 
shall be rightly investigated !”’ 

Then a profound stillness reigned throughout the 
audience- ; and this was broken at the expiration of 
a minute by the Prince de Salza, who said to the King, 
** Your Grace has rightly interpreted the Scottish law. 
But there is likewise a law which declares that the 
monarch can pardon; and if previous to the marriage- 
ceremony the words of forgivencss went forth from your 
Majesty's lips, then is that ccremony still valid and 
binding, aud the lady’s claims are well founded.’’ 

*‘T believe, Prince,” answered David, with a look of 
the completest assurance, ‘‘that no one will dare stand 
forward to avow——”’ 

**One moment, sire!’’ interjected the Grand Master: 
“‘there is some one here pen who can throw a light 
upon this matter! Stephen Cochrane, step forth !’’ 

et was on the very point of proclaiming from 
the ery, in tones of burning indignation, that the 
wo of forgiveness had been uttered prior to the 
marriage-ceremony, when she suddenly restrained her- 
self, as Prince de Salza with such calm dignity broke in 
upon the Monarch’s perfidiously intended denial, 
Amidst a breathless suspense Stephen Cochrane stood 
forward : he placed himself in front of the dais—and he 
bowed low to the two potentates. The King felt 
i tee uneasy, though his countenance betrayed 
nothing: yet within his own mind he asked himself, 
‘* What can this vile traitor now be about to advance? 
what can he possibly know? Is he suborned to commit 
perjury ?” 

“State whatsoever you ma 
said the Grand Master of the 
the point now at issue.” 

Stephen Cochrane again bowed low; and then he 
said, with a voice and look of contrite humility as 
before, ‘‘ May it please your Highnoss, I am here to 
speak the truth. I do remember that on the night when 
the nuptials took piace, his gracious Majesty of Scotland 
first of all met Mistress Margarct Fitz-Allan, os she 
was then styled, in the armoury of Roslin Castle. 
By means of a private door, the presence of which was 
revealed tome by the Lieutenant Redman, I was enabled 
to overhear all that passed between his Majesty and 
the lady. Such conduct on my part may have a ten- 
dency to throw distrust upon the evidence I am now 
giving, the more especially as it suits me to abstain 
from revealing my motives for having thus become a 
listener on the occasion. However, as I have a soul 
to be saved, that which I am about to report is strictly 
true! I vow, therefore, that in my hearing did the lady 
acknowledge that she belonged to a proscribed and 
branded ily—anto which avowal 
assurance of full and complete 
her brother. At the altar she disclosed the name of 
Logie—and yet the ceremony was accomplished !’’ 


have to communicate,’’ 
eutons, “in reference to 


MARGARET, 


‘Out of my sight, base wretch!” ejaculated David, 
now losing all control over his temper. “If you have 
spoken truly, you have shown yourself to be a villanous 
eavesdropper !|—but if you have spoken falsely, your 
character is even still more infamous !’’ 

Stephen Cochrane suddenly started as if a spirit of 
defiance were aroused within him, and his lips wavered 
as if he were about to say something,—when, on a signal 
from Prince de Salza, he retired from the front of the 
dais, and mingled with the group from the midst of which 
he had emerged. There was again an immense sensation 
in the hall: ngain were fears turned into hopes—and 
again was there a startled wonderment at the accuracy 
and precision which step by step marked the proceedings 
of the Grand Master. 

‘** But if,’’ exclaimed the King, ‘‘ the words which that 
man has just a poet be true, the certificute will bear 
evidence thereof on its face. Ifthe lady gave the name 
of Logie, as he declares she did, that name will figure in 
the certificate!’’ 

** Behold it!’’ said Prince de Salza, producing the 
parchment, and holding it before the King’s eyes. ‘‘ Does 
_ not Hie thus—‘ Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan, otherwise 
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David would have seized upon the certificate: but 
Prince de Salza_ held it in such a manner that he could 
not accomplish his purpose; and he whispered, “Sire, 
this is not conduct worthy of a Monarch who proclaims 
that he is inspired by a sense of justice only!” 

David bit his lip for an instant—he flung a glance of 
rage and defiance upon the Grand Master—but the latter, 
apparently heedi not David's wrath, said, in the 
samc calm tone as heretofore, ‘‘ The point last raised is 
now brought to an issue in favour of the lady-claimant ?’’ 

“Your Highness takes that document, therefore,” 
exclaimed the King, ‘‘as a proof that she had my pardon 
at the time of the ceremony ?”’ 

“ Of a surety, sire,’’ responded De Salza; “and all the 
decrees of the Black Parliament were in a moment 
abrogated, so far as that lady was concerned, by the fact 
that you, knowing her to be a grandchild of the attainted 
Sir John Logie who perished on the scaffold, nevertheless 
espoused her! Her whom you thus espoused, you 
pardoned! Youabsolved her from all legal disabilities— 
you restored her to the enjoyment of all civil and 
religious rights !” 

‘* Ah! is it so?’’ ejaculated the Bing, rendered furious 
and transported with a rage beyond all power of self- 

overnment, as he at the moment caught the malignant 
ook which was flashing from the eyes of the Black 
Douglas. ‘‘ Bat where is the pardon for her brother 
Fleming? ‘What ho, guards! arrest the traitor! lay 
hands upon that young Knight! Were there ten 
thousand Teutonic warriors here, the King of Scotland 
shall] be lord and master in his own fortress!’’ 

There was on the point of ensuing a scene of tlic 
wildest excitement: the whole assemblage appeared to be 
about to break up into confusion of persons and partics— 
Sir Fleming’s sword was already half drawn from its 
sheath—the Teutonic warriors were making a movement 
to form a protecting circle about him—some of the King’s 
guards were preparing to obey the mandate of their royal 
master to arrest our hero—the peers and paladins and 
great nobles were glancing at each other, as if asking what 
part they ought to take at the peveet momentous crisis, 
—in short, it was as if everything that was order and 
regularity a moment before, was about to change into 
the chaos of wildest coafusion, tarmoil, and strife,—when 
the conduct of Prince de Salza in an instant dominated 
the whole scene. 

** Peace and silence !’’ he again ejaculated :—and thon 
all was still. ; : 

King David flung upon him a look of mingled inquiry 
and defiance : and Maude in the gallery whispered cxult- 
ingly to Margaret, ‘‘ My life for it, dear lady, all will 
he BO well! Your Highness will triumph in every- 
t in 98 

‘‘Your Majesty,” said the Grand Master of the Teutons, 
‘has proclaimed that this is a day on which justice shall 
pursue its march with stern precision and with undeviat- 
ing step. I ask, therefore, is it justice to decree the 
arrest of one towards whom your royal pardon has been 
solemnly accorded ?”’ : 

‘““My pardon?” exclaimed the King, stricken with 
renewed amazement and anger: “ my pardon ?”’ 

‘Yes, sire. Behold it!”—and with these words tho 
Grand Master produced a scroll which he hastened to 
unfold, ‘*Take it, sire!—for,’’ he added significantly, 
‘* I have ita duplicate,” 
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MARGARET. 


Ai the same time the Prince-produced another scroll,' been effected? Lady Morton’s two grim men-at-arms, 


which he handed to Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan—as we shal 

still call the young Knight,—while David hastily ran his 

ayes Ore the document which had been placed in his 
ands, 

*‘It isas I have represented,” said De Salza; ‘‘ fulland 
free pardon—exemption from all taint and ban—abr 
tion of the decrees of the Black Parliament for all | 
scendants, present or future, of the house of Logie 
well as complete immunity towards all persons w 
in any way have succoured, harboured, or 


ken 
them. And there is the Royal antograph !—and here the 


attesting signature of the Secretary of the Reyal Ooun- 
cl ae es ' 
For a moment a demoniac expression of rage seized on 
David’s features: but the next instant a thousand con-: 
siderations swept through his mind, showing him with , 
startling rapidity how utterly he was beaten at every 
point, and how useless it were for him to wrestle against 
& genius and a power which hesaw to be in every respect 
su a to his own. His course was accordingly at once 
86 : 

Becoming as suddenly calm and colleeted—at least ex- 
ternally—as he hada few moments before grown wild with 
rage, he whispered with oold irony in the Grand Master's 
ear, ‘You have indeed made good use of the blank 
documents which I signed :’’—then raising his voice and 
addressing the assemblage, he said, with that show of 
sovereign dignity which he so well knew how at times to 
assume, ** The illustrious Prince is mane in respect to 
this on. It was a transiont oversight on my part to | 
question or dispute it. And now—and now—” he hesi- 
tated for an instant—for an instant too he w pale— 
but the next moment recovering himself, he added, ‘‘ And 
one I have cor da else to urge against the claims of 

ueen - 

Queen garet! The words were pronounced—the 
acknow ent was made—she was recognised as a bride 
and as a Sovereign! Her heart thrilled with a joy 
unspeakable—an ecstacy transcending the power of de- 
scription! But now the almost preterhuman strength of 
mind which had hitherto sustained her throughout the 
startling transitions of the ordeal, gave way,—melting, 
80 to speak, in the raptures which took possession of her 
soul. She retained consciousness long enough to hear 
the cries of ‘‘ Long live Queen Margaret!’’ pealing through 
the hall, ernoaneiny the decision of the immense 
majority of the assemblage ; and she sank back senseless 
in the arms of Maude and the tirewomen. 

‘* Fleming—dearest friond i a thousand, thousand con- 

atulations!’’ exclaimed the Earl of Bassentyne, who, 

aving made his way towards the young Knight, was now 
clasping both his hands with a fervid vehemence. 

“Oh, to think that it should have ended thus!’ mur- 
mured Fleming, scarcely able to gasp out the words 
through excess of joy. ‘‘ What wonders! what marvels!”’ 

“My lord,” said Jassent, who at this moment accosted 
the young Karl of Bassentyne, ‘‘ now is the time to bring 
your pint before his Majesty.” 

“‘Oh, no! I have now no plaint to make,” answered 
Roland, with a strange expression of countenance: then 
roeiving that both Jassent and Sir Fleming gazed upon 
m with a look of surprise, he added with self-posses- 
sion, and yet with apparent fervour, ‘‘Oh, no! I cannot 
think of punishing Cochrane after all that he has this 
day done in the good cause!’ 


CHAPTER LY. 
THE CARLYON FAMILY. 


We must now return to the Countess of Morton, whom 
we left at Dalkeith Castle. It must be borne in mind 
that Margaret, attended by Maude, effected her escape 
from that fortalice between seven and eight o’clock in 
the morning of the day previous to the one of which in 
recent chapters we have been writing. The first intima- 
tion which the Countess of Morton had of Margaret’s 
disappearance may be explained in a few words. The 
Countess sent Minnie with a messageapparently courtcous 
and respectful, but in reality fall of hypocritical intent, 
to Margaret: but the young damsel, on reaching the 
suite of apartments that had been allotted to Margaret 
was surprised on finding no one there. She hasten 

back to her mistress with thé intelligence: a search was 
instituted—but Margaret was nowhere to be found. 
Mande likewise was missing ; and it was therefore toler- 
ably apparent that this damsel had chosen to follow the 
fo of the fugitive lady. But how had the escape 
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who were stationed at the gate, vowed and protested that 
their vigilance had not been baffied, and that it was 
utterly impossible for Margaret and Maudc to have passed 
out of the castle by that means of egress, no matter 
what disguise they might have worn. Never did mystery 
seem more complete. There was but that one mode of 
egress—or nt least so it seemed on the face of it; for not 
even the wildest conjecture could possibly have snggested 


the probability that the two female fugitives had passed 


through the monastic establishment adjoining. There 
were no walls that could be climbed over—there were no 
secret outlets, with the one exception of that door 
opening into the monastery; but this means of escape 
was, as we have just said, at once excluded from the 
range of theory, speculation, and conjecture. At length, 
after having vainly made all possible inquiries and 
researches, the Coantess of Morton came to the con- 
celusion—which was very natural under the circumstances 
—that her two men-at-arms had been less vigilant than 
they pretended, or less sagacious than they thought 
themselves—at all events that they had bcen baffied by 
the ingeunity of the fugitives, and that they did not now 
like to confess that this was really the solution of the 
mystery. Asfor bribery, the Countess of Morton felt 
convinced that they were incorruptible; and entertaining 
this high opinion of them, she decided on keeping to 
herself her suspicions in reference to their neglect or 
stolidity, so that she might neither blame them nor wound 
their feclings on account of a supposed fault which it was 
now too Intec to amend, 

We should observe that the Countess of Morton, on pro- 
ceeding to the suite of apartments whence Margaret and 
Maude had fled, discovered in the old-fashioned wardrobe 
the skull and the brazen crown which had been put into 
requisition as a means of intimidating and deceiving 
Margaret, but which had so signally failed to produce the 
hoped-for effect. On finding those objects there, the 
Countess Louisa was more than ever convinced that she 
had misapprehended Margaret’s true character, and had 
failed to give her credit for the strength of miud, forti- 
tude, and self-posseasion with which she was in reality 
endowed. The Countess therefore could not help feeling 
a certain degree of contempt for her own narrowness of 
mind and paltriness of invention which had led her to 
have recourse to a trick which she now regarded as 
wretched, poor, and despicable in the extreme. Now 
that it was too late, Lonisa Saab that she ought to 
have used other weapons in dealing with Margaret ; and 
instead of thinking to treat her as a school-girl who was 
to be terrified by a death’s head, she ought to have 
grounded her plans on the premise that, while acting on 
the King’s behalf, she had to cope with a woman of 
sagacity and firmness, of strong will and lofty intelli- 
gence, : 
But what was to be done? Could the Countess pos- 
sibly counteract the mischief which had been accom- 
plished ? could she redeem the blow which was now only 
too evidently sustained by the ied de cause? or should 
she abandon that cause altogether? Ina word, should 
she still endeavour to help the Monarch to extricate him- 
aclf from-his embarrassments in respect to Margarct ? or 
should she now leave him to shift for himself, and return 
without any farther delay into England? No: this latter 
alternative was assuredly not the one which the Countess 
of Morton was likely to adopt! For it must not be sup- 
posed that she had at the outset been instigated by mere 
friendship towards the King, in consenting to become his 
gent, tool, and instrument in the base conspiracy hy 

ich he had sought to reduce Margaret to the necessity 
of submitting to any terms he might dictate. The 
Countess of Merton had her own special interest to 
serve; and she had been all along playing a deep game. 
But here we must enter into certain retrospective details 
in order to enlighten the reader on this point. 

It must be remembered that the Countess of Morton 
was fully thirty years of age, and perhaps cven a little 
more. When in her seventeenth yenr she became the mix- 
tress of King David of Scotland, at that time a prisoner 
at the English Court. Her name was really Louisa 
Carlyon: her father was a knight of some fame as a 
warrior in his earlier years, but all the latter period of 
his life was given to debauchery. He Cied, leaving a 
grown-Up family of three sons and three daughters, to 

nd themselves completely impoverished by their sire’s 
extravagancies; and thus they separated—the young 
men entering the English army which was engaged in the 
French war--the young ladies seeking asylums at the 
dwellings of those relations who were willing to receive 
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them. Of the three sisters, two contracted indifferen: 

marriages—and the third became the mistress of th. 
Scottish King. Of the three brothers, naught of a more 
favourable character can be said ; for the eldest, imitating 
his deceased father’s example, tarnished the fair fame 
which he had acqnired on the battle-field, by the grossest 
debaucherics, nnd was killed in some drunken fray. The 
second brother was detected in holding a_ traitorous 
correspondence with the French general, and was igno- 
miniously put to death asa spy. The third brother, who 
bore the name of Lonis (as the third sister hore the name 
of Louisa) disappeared snddenly from the a ert army, 
and was heard of no more. Some thought that, feeling 
himself dishononred ond degraded by the conduct and 
fate of his brethren, he had committed suicide; while 
others, still less charitable in their construction, insisted 
that he had gone over to the French side, and that having 
revealed whatsoever particulars it was worth while to 
impart in reference to the English position, numbers, and 
intentions, he had been sent to Paris to be provided for 
by the French King. However, very certain it was that 
Louis Carlyon disappeared shortly after the death of his 
two brothers, and was heard of no more. 

From the details which we have just given, the reader 
may perceive that Louisa Curlyon did not belong to a 
family calculated to invest its name with much respect: 
and she assuredly failed not to contribute on her part to 
its degradation and disgrace. She became, as we have 
said, the mistress of King David during his captivity in 
London. One of the most devoted adherents of that 
monarch throughout all his misfortunes, waa the Far] of 
Morton. The Earl was one of those men who, notwith- 
standing their weaknesses and their vices, gcnerally con 
trive to sustain a decent reputation and to throw a 
hypocritical gloss over their real conduct and pursuits, 
The Earl of Morton was a libertine and a debauchee— 
profligate and dissipated —weak-minded and casily led by 
any designing persons; but still he was strong and con- 
sistent on one particular point—and this was in his 
devotion to his Sovereign. From that faith and fealt, 
nothing could have induced him to swerve; and thong 
utterly id deere aa in all other respects, he would sooner 
havo perished than deviate one hair’s breadth from his 
loyalty to David. With him it was almost a worship: it 
was a prejudice—a passion. Frequently thrown in the 
way of Louisa Carlyon, during the years that she was the 
Scotch King’s mistress in the English mctropolis, the 
libertine heart of the Earl of Morton was inflamed b 
her charms; but his sense of duty to the era WAS suc 
as to prevent him from bending a disrespectful look upon 
the royal paramour. This very circumstance, however, 
fanned his passion all the more, and even imparted to it 
something of the character of a sentimental love. The 
secret which he flattered himself he was so successfully 
keeping, was in due course fathomed alike by its object 
Louisa Carlyon, and by the King. Just at that period 
the long-exiled Monarch was expecting to return to his 
native Scotland: and he was by no means sorry to hail 
an opportunity of prove for his English mistress. 
He bade her lavish her blandishments upon the Earl of 
Morton ; and to the Earl himself he privately dropped 
such hints that failed not to have their cffect upon the 
weak-minded nobleman. What chance had the Earl of 
Morton in escaping from a net flung out by the hands of 
persons so shrewd, wily, and astutc as King David of 
Scotland and Louisa Carlyon? To be brief, therefore, 
the lady became Countess of Morton; and the Earl felt 
rejoiced at being onabled to relicve his royal master from 
the caro and anxiety which he had cxpressed on account 
of his beautiful Southron mistress. 

The King returned to Scotland,— having sccretly 
dropped a hint to the Ear] of Morton that it would be 
better, for many reasons, if he continued to reside with 
his wife in England. The Earl promised implicit obedi- 
cence to the royal recommendation. Indeed, when he 
came to reflect after a while, he thought that the advice 
was inost excellont. He certainly could not be proud of 
the antecedents of the woman whom he had made 
Countess of Morton; and he was loath to be placed in a 
poven where he might berendered actually ashamed of 

or. His libertine disposition was incapable of con- 
staucy; he soon began to view his wife’s personal attrac. 
tions with indifference—though he continued to cxist in 
considerable awe of her imperious Super and masculine 
mind, She on her own side carod nothing for his allegi- 
ance and fidelity as a husband; and she therefore gave 
him to understand that they might livo togcther as 
excellent friends, provided that there was a total absten- 
tion from interference with each other’s pursuits, The 
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compact was established ; and on those terms for the last 
few years had the Earl and Countess of Morton dwelt 
si lh 
ut during these latter years, the Countess of Morton 
had often reflected wilecher her mode of life could not be 
rendered still more happy if she moved amidst the splen- 
dours of a Court? At the English Court this was out of 
the question ; for in London her antecedents and those 
of her family were sufficiently known to prevent the 
persis of respectable society from being thrown open for 
er admission, But would it not, she asked herself, be 
ay different in Scotland? Her family name could be 
little if at all known north of tho Tweed; for, as she 
herself discovered while residing at Carlisle, there was 
only the merest rumour in that part of England that the 
Earl of Morton when conducting her to the altar might 
have made a more eligible match. Furthermore, an 
occasional letter which the Countess received from King 
David, made her aware of the fact that little or nothing 
concerning her antecedents was suspected in Scotland ; 
while in regard to the alliance which the Earl of Morton 
had formed, no one in Scotland seemed to be aware that 
it was David’s mistress whom he had thus espoused. Nor 
was there even the slightest knowledge of the name she 
had borne or the family to which she had belonged. 
Thus, the consequence was that the Countess of Morton 
used to ask herself—‘‘ Why should I not endeavour to 
persuade the Earl to return to Scotland, to take his place 
proudly at Dalkeith and boldly introduce me ag his 
ride? Why should not he occupy his proper post amidst 
Scotland’s peers, and I enjoy my rights and privileges as 
a Scottish peeress ?”’ 
And she did therefore address her husband upon the 
sybject : but he—weak-minded, ductile, and pliant in all 
other things—was firm and decisive in this. His reasous 


—thongh he did not enter into particnlar reasons—were 
twofold. In the first place he had never forgotten that 
the Kin recommended him to continue to reside in 
England with his wife; and in the second place he was 


fearful that the real character of his Countess was better 
known in Scotland than it actanlly was. But at length 
arrived King David’s Ictter, invoking the aid of Louisa 
Morton, ‘‘in a matter concerning a beautiful mistress, 
whose wayward temper had to be dealt with.’’ The Earl 
and Countess had for a long time past been staying at a 
castelated mansion which they had hired in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carlisle; and it was there that the King’s 
letter reached Louisa. Her husband had not the slightest 
objection against her compliance with the royal demand : 
on the contrary, that demand itself had the offect of a 
paramount mandate with one who had lost not a single 
tittle of his former loyalty. Louisa therefote set off, 
arrayed in masculine attire, according to the instructions 
contained in the King’s letter—and bearing the knightly 
name of Sir Louis Carlyon, likewise in pursnance of a 
hint from the same source. 

The reader is already aware that the Earl of Morton 
was related to the Earl of Caithness; but this latter Earl 
had been for seven years absent on the Continent,—during 
which period he had only heard a vague rumour that 
his kinsman Lord Morton had furmed a derogatory alli- 
ance—and no other details had come to his knowledge. 
That the Earl of Caithness was really thus almost com- 

letely ignorant on the point, King David failed not to. 
discover when in conversation with the nobleman during 
his first visit to Roslin Castle :—he therefore had foreseen 
that the Countess of Morton ran not the slightest risk of 
detection in any one point, on the part of the Earl of 
Cuithness, when she came to Roslin as Sir Louis Car- 


yon. 
But now Ict us ascertain what were Louisa’s own view? 
when embarking iu the adventure that broucht her from 
Carlisle into Scotland. She suw from the first the pro- 
bability of falfilling all the aims which for some tim 
past had been gathering consistency in her mind: she 
thought that she might so well acquit herself in the task 
to be entrusted to her by the King as to obtain from 
him the permission for her husband and heraclf to appear 
at the Scottish Court, in duc time, when tho incidents of 
the enterprise in which she was to be employed should 
have blown over. Indeed, everything was prearranged 
as nicely aud comfortably as possible in her own mind. 
She was now to personate Sir Louis Carlyon : perhaps te 
a fow of her own people at Dalkeith Castle she might 
have to reveal herself as the Countess of Morton: but the 
‘act that the gallant Knight and the noble Countess were 
identicat would become known to only a very limited 
number ; and this incident would also in due course blow 
iver, Then in a few months, or perhaps even a year from 
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that date—for Louisa was in no particular hurry—she 
might enter Scotland as Countess of Morton, accompanied 
by her husband—they would be received at Court—and 
if anything were said in reference to a strong likeness 
subsisting between herself and a certain Sir Louis Car. 
lyon who had ap red at Roslin Castle and elsewhere, 
the matter could be disposed of with a smile—for with 
the most winning affability she would ask ‘‘ whether it 
were so very astonishing that she should resemble the 
young English Knight, seeing and considering that he 
was none other than her own brother ?”’ 

As we have stated, all these ideas were modelled into 
shape and form in the mind of the Countess of Morton 
when she set off from Carlisle to Scotland, habited as a 
knight, attended by Maude and Minnie apparelled as 
pages, and followed by a couple of grim men-at-arms, 
whose intellects were not particularly bright, but who 
for that very reason asked no questions, and on whose 
fidality she could most implicitly rely. She was provided 
with a letter from her husband addressed to the Earl of 
Caithness, and the nature of which communication has 
been described to the reader in an earlier chapter; 80 
that no precaution was omitted to ensure the success of 
the enterprise in which she had embarked at the invoca- 
tion of the King. And it was not merely in the hope of 
furthering her own aims and views that she entered with 
such spirit and TPR! upon the undertaking, inasmuch 
aus apart from all selfish considerations there was an 
excitement in the proceeding which suited well her bold, 
adventurous, masculine character. Judging from the 
statements in King David's letter, the Countess of Morton 
tancied thatit was really with aroyal mistress that she haa 
to deal,a mistressonly, and notawife. But when, onesta- 
blishing her intimacy with M ret at Roslin Castle, and 
when coming to the point at which she induced the lady 
to fly with her to Dalkeith, she received the assurance 
from Margaret’s lips that a real lawful marriage had 
taken place, she was astonished and bewildered as to 
what it could all mean,—though on deliberate reflection, 
she saw more than ever the necessity of ruining Mar- 
garet as an indispensable preliminary towards regaining 
on her own account any degree of ascendancy over the 
King. But then came the assurance which David gave 
her at Dalkeith, that it was only a mock-marriage which 
had taken place at Roslin, and by means of which Mar- 
garet had been begniled. The Countess now once again 
beheld her own course to be less difficult than shedeemed 
it during the short interval that she was led to look 
upon Margaret as a lawfully wedded wife, the Queen of 
Scotland, and perhaps sooner or later acquiring the 
power to avenge herself on all enemics, in case these 
enemies themselves should fail to crush her according to 
eet in progress. 

the explanations which we have just been giving, 
render it more easy for the reader to comprehend the 
nature of the reflections which passed in Louisa’s mind, 
when after the pa tan of Margaret from Dalkeith Castle, 
she deliberated whether she should abandon the King’s 
cause and return to Carlisle, or whether she should make 
some renewed efforts to see if she could assist him. But 
this deliberation did not long involve much indccision 
with a lady of Louisa’s enterprising character, love of 
adventure, and intense selfishness. Her mind was 
speedily made up to prosecute the undertaking in what- 
soever manner circumstances might direct or the 
exigencies of the Monarch might demand. She now lay 
under the belief that Margaret wa; after all only the 
King’s wistress, the victim of a mock-marriage; and she 
thought it therefore all the more easy to aid in tho 
accomplishment of the lady’s ruin. That Margaret had 
fled from Dalkeith for the purpose of pe Sree to 
Dumbarton, the Countess of cours« fall well conjectured ; 
and to Dumbarton she herself accordingly resolved 
upon Dow repairing. Bat should she journey thither 
boldly as Countess of Morton, and trust to her own har- 
dihood and ingenuity, as well as to the Kine’s counte- 
nance, for disposing of any suspicion which might arise, 
or any actual denunciation which might be made by 
Margaret, of the fact that she and Sir Louis Carlyon 
were one and the same person P—or, on the other hand, 
should she resume her male apparel and therewith the 
character of the English Knight? These were points 
which required some little deliberation: but at length 
she decided on the latter alternative, and becoming Sir 
Louis Carlyon once again. For she reasoned within her- 
self, that in this guise she might obtain secrct or 
stealthy admission into the castle—she might confer 
rivately with the King—she might at least counsel him 
is embarrassments, if not actually assist to extricate 
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him from them—her presence there need not be known 

to Margaret—and, in short, there was no telling to what 

ae she might be enabled to render herself useful to 
avid, 

Thus far Louisa’s arrangements were settled within an 
hour or two after the eae of Margaret from Dalkeith 
Oastle was discovered. Buta slight—though very slight 
difficulty arose. This was in consequence of the absence 
of Maude; for the Countess felt that au English knight 
of distinction ought to be attended by a couple of pages 
as well as by two men-at-arms. But tho difficulty was 
soon surmounted ; for Lockyer, the steward of Dalkeith 
Castic, had a buxom daughter, about cighteen years of 
age, named Janet, and who was well accustomed to 
equestrian exercises. Lockyer was by no means un- 
willing that his daughter should acccpt a situation 
which promised an excellent recompeuse; and the page’s 
attire which Maude had left behind her perfectly fitted 
the graceful form of Janet. 

We therefore once again behold the adventurous 
Countess of Morton arrayed in her pliant hauberk 
formed of myriads of interlacing steel rings, and, with 
the other portions of the masculine attire, ready to sot 
out on the expedition which she had in hand. But now, 
instead of the small velvet cap sitting jauntily above the 
dark brown hair, all the luxuriant clusters of that hair 
were gathered inside a very light steel helmct, provided 
with a vizor; and to the crest of this hoad-piece the 
crimson feather was transferred from the cap. Nothing 
could be more elegant or graceful than her appearance ! 
ne could exceed the chivalrous excitement which 
mingled with the natural joyousness and intelligence of 
her countenance! Who that beheld her riding forth 
from the portals of Dalkcith Castle—attended by two 
handsome pages, as they seemed—and followed at a 
little interval by a couple of stalwart men-at-arms,—who 
that beheld this cavalcade, we ask, could have for a 
moment donbted that it was really some young knight 
whose arm was as capable of achieving feats of prowess 
as his figure was well calculated to win the admiration 
of the fair sex ? 

The advantage of having Janet in her train, was not 
merely that of rendering the little cor!ége the more com. 
plete, but likewise that of having one who could serve as 
a guide through a country with which the Countess and 
her other followers were utterly unacquainted, and 
where much time would be lost as well as frequent de- 
viations from the proper road necossitated, in making 
inquiries as to the exact route: for Louisa had already 
learnt from Lockyer that she would have to pass 
through whole districts of forest-land where human 
habitations were few and far between. Let it be remem- 
bered that it was about eight o’clock in the morning 
when Margaret made her escape from the castle: it was 
now past ten when the Countess of Morton, with her 
attendants, set off on the same journey towards Dum- 
barton. 

It is not our purpose to follow our travellers step by 
ied along the route which they had to pursue. They 

to accomplish a distance of about sixty miles: there 
was no chance of obtaining fresh horses on the road ; 
and they must therefore deal carefully with their own 
steeds. But the Countess calenlated that the journey 
might be finished before midnight; and as it was not 
until the following day that the grand scenes wero to 
take place at Dambarton, there would he plenty of time 
in the interval for her to confer with the King, and 
ascertain by what means she could now further his views 
or assist in his designs. At all events she would he 
proving she had not abandoncd him in his emergency, ax 
well as vindicating herself from the probable suspicion 
that she had connived at Margarct’s escape from 
Dalkeith; and thua in any case, cven though it were 
impossible that her services could now be rendered 
available, she would be establishing fresh claims upou 
David’s gratitude, 

By the time the sun’s last beams were flickering in tho 
western horizon, fifty miles of the journey had been 
accomplished without any incident at all worthy of note: 
but now something occurred which requires special men- 
tion. Our travellers were wending their way through 1 
grove, the overarching boughs of which clothed the path 
with an almost complete obscurity,—while at a short 
distance on the right hand a twinkling light amongst 
the trees indicated a habitation of some kind—perhaps nu 
forest-keepor’s cottage, or else the humbler hut of a 
woodman. It wns just at the moment when the 
Countess had pointed out the light to her companions, 
that the sounds of a galloping steed coming from behind, 
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struck upon their ears. Now, as we have already said, ' must possess a trusty heart. Ob, that you would do me 


the pathway being narrow, and almost complete dark- 
ness prevailing within the grovc—and as onr travellers 
were proceeding at a moderate pace—the danger sud- 
denly arose that the advancing horseman might gnllop 
into their midst, to the injury of himself as well as them. 
They therefore at once spurred their steeds to the side 
of the path, so that the hasty traveller might continue 
his own headlong course in safety. On he came, evi- 
dently without reining in his steed; so that our 
travellers wero just congratulating themselves on the 
precaution which they had taken, when all in a moment 
the careering animal stumbled and fell, hurling its rider 
completely over its head. The fall was evidently one of 
the most dangerous heaviness; and it was accompanied 
with the din and clashing of armour coming in violent 
concussion with the hard ground. The steed was on its 
legs again in a moment; but its rider lay motionless. 
The Countess of Morton sprang from her horse, tossing 
the reins to Janet; and the two men-at-arms also 
alighted, giving the reins of their steeds to Minnie. To 
raise the thrown traveller was the work of an instant: 
he had on a helmet with a prume of feathers, and a light 
corselet crossed by nn ample scarf. To take off the head- 
iece and unlace the corsclet were now the next things to 

e done; and as the stile daa was being removed, 
something fell on the ground. The Countess picked it 
up: it was a pockee tied by a string and sealed—so that 
it immediate 
individual was a courier riding thus expeditiously on 
account of being the bearer of despatches which were 
doubtless of importance. He now gave a deep groan, 
and suddenly started: then with a strong convulsive 
movement he placed his hand upon his breast; and 
another spasmodic start, together with the painfully 
murmured word “despatch,” indicated that his first 
thought on recovering a gleam of consciousness, was in 
refeaénce to the documents with which he had been 
entrusted, 

‘* Your packet is safe,’’ said the Conntess of Morton ; 
‘‘it is here. Do you understand me?”’ 


“* Yea,  ioelicont I thank you,’”’ were the words, pain- 
fully spokon, which were faltered forth from his lips. 
*¢ Who—who—’”’ 

‘“‘T am an English knight,” answored the Countess, 
conjecturing what the question was which the unfortu- 
nate courier feebly and ineffectually endeavoured to prt. 
‘* Are you much injured ? Shall we remove you? There 
is, methinks, a habitation at no great distance——” 

** Thanks! a thousand thanks!” replied the courier; 
and the Countess could now perceive, as her eyes got 
accustomed to the obscurity, that all the lower part of 
his countenance was concealed by a dark beard, while 
the equally dark hair was lying thick over his forehead ; 
£0 that slight indeed was the glimpse which could be 
obtained of his featurcs. ‘‘ No,’’ he went on to say; ‘‘I 
must not seek any habitation—until——But pray raise 
me up! I shall be better in a few minutes! Ah! tell me 
—is my poor steed injured P”’ 

‘“‘The horse instantanconsly regained his footing,” 
answered the Countess. ‘‘ Hugo,” thus addrossing her- 
self to one of the men-at-arms—‘ you generally carry 
flask—I know your habit——Perhaps its contents——”’ 

The flask was already produced ; and Hugo poured a 
portion of the powerful liquid down the courier’s throat. 
The draught seemed to revive him; he again requested 
to be raised up; and as he now stood upon his feet, 
he was seen to be a tall man, apparently of slender 
stature. 

‘* How feel you now ?” inquired the Countess, who still 
retained the packet in her hand, 

‘““Thank heaven, no bones are broken!’’ was the re- 
sponse, as the stranger moved a pace or two. ‘‘ Bat my 
head |——Ah!’’ 

He epplies his hand to his brow—he staggered, and 
was on the very point of falling, when the two men-at- 
arms fortunately caught him. 

‘“‘It is hopeless—it is useless!’ he murmured, with 
bitterness of accent. ‘‘ Perhaps Iam dying!’ 

““You have injured yourself! Itis blood!’ ejaculated 
the Countess, who, having hastily torn off her right 

auutlet, put back the clustering hair from over the 
forchend of tho wounded man. ‘A kerchief! Ah! ’tis 
welll’’ she cried, a8 Janet handed her one. “ Let me 
bind your hcad—and then we will remove you to yonder 
habitation {”’ 

‘‘Thanks, gentle Knight,” said the stranger: ‘one 


y became evident that the unfortunate’ 


a service !’’ 

“Speak! what can I do for you?’ inqnircd the Conn- 
tess, who, as we have already said, was one of those con- 
tradictory and inconsistent natures which combine 
gencrosity and even a certain degree of humanity with 
intensest selfishness and an aptitude for all kind of 
wickedness. 

“Let me think of my duty first, and of myself after- 
wards,’ murmured the courier, speaking with pain and 
difficulty. “That despatch——But Ah! you are an 
English knight?’ he ejaculated, as if smitten by a 
thought which made him suddenly change his purpose. 

‘“‘T swear to you,’’ answered the Countess, “ that what- 
ever caure for hesitation you may now have, it need not 
exist. If I can render you a service, I will do it without 
reference to any other consideration. You yourself 
speak as if you belonged to the same clime as myselfi— 
namely, the Southron land ?” 

** Yes, yes,’ interjected the courier: ‘‘but I serve 
under another banner! And now too—on the Scottish 
s0il—my sympathies——” 

‘“‘Ah! if your sympathies be with Scotland,’ replied 
the Countess, “iu any particular sense, I may say the 
same of myself; for if marriage can have aaght to do 
with the matter——”’ 

‘Oh! your words cheer me!’’ said the wounded man. 

Besides, there is so much frankness in yonr speech ! 
But tell me—tell me—if there were war between Scot- 
land and England — which — which side should you 
ombrace ?”’ 

“That of Scotland,’? was Louisa’s ready answer— 
thongh she would have replied in just the opposite sense 
if she had secn that it better suited the pens purpose, 
for the adventure was growing more and more interest- 
ing to one of her mind and spirit. 

** You swear that it is so?’ ejaculated the courier joy- 
fally. ** But no !—it were ungenerous in me to exact an 


oath 

‘Better than oaths,’”’ interrupted the Countess, ‘‘ is 
the assurance that by marnage I am connected with one 
of the proudest Scottish families—a fair domain on 
Caledonia’s soil is mine—and right well do I stand in the 
favour of Scotland’s monarch.” 

‘‘Then naught more could I wish or demand!” said 
the courier. ‘‘Oh, my head! Stop !—do not move me! 
Thero! Hold mec thus!—Listen! That packet-——Will 
you ride, Sir Knight—fiect and fast—straight to the 
valley of the Leven——’tis but some fifteen miles 
hence-——”’ 

‘“‘And not far out of my route,” interjected the 
Countess, ‘‘seeing that I go to join the King at Dum- 
barton.” 

‘Ah, then you will do my behest!’’ resumed the 
wounded man. ‘‘ Speed, I say, to the valley of the 
Leven—there you will find an assemblage of warriors— 
the despatch is for their chief—General Sarsfeldt. You 
will require a token to pass the outposts—and you must 
know the watchword—for into the General’s own hand 
only must you deliver the packet!” 

** And the token ?”’ inquired the Countess, now mar- 
vellously relishing this adventure. 

“Take my scarf,’ said the warrior, “and wear it in 
true knightly fashion. When the momont of need comes, 
point to it as a token.” 

“T have tho scarf,” said Louisa, snatching it up from 
the ground, throwing it over her right shoulder, and 
knotting it below her left hip toa portion of her sword- 
belt. ‘‘ And now the pass-word ?”’ 

“ The Crimson Cross!” rejoined the courier. ‘At the 
time that you pronounce it, make the sign of the cross 
on your own breast. Aud now—now, Sir Knight——tell 
mo——tell me—your name——that I may bless the 
generous warrior—-Oh, my God! is this death ?” 

He sank back, insensible, in the arms of Louisa’s two 
grim followers. : 

“Stay you with him, Hugo,” said the Countess hastily ; 
and you likewise, Minnie! Bear him to yon habita- 

iou——”” 

‘* He still breathes,”’ interjected Hugo. ; 

‘*8o much the better !—he may yet live!’’ rejoined the 
Countess. ‘‘ Do my bidding—yive him into safe and kind 
keeping—and then hasten onward to Dumbarton. Yon 
know the instructions I have alreacy given in case by 
any accident we should be separated.” 

The Countess of Morton secured the packet about her 
Pee she then sprang upon her steed—and, followed 

y Janet, galloped away from the spot where this adveu- 


who cay slisplay all the kindness of the good Samaritan, | ture had occurred, 


CHAPTER LYI. 
THE VALLEY OF THE LEVEN. 


TE courier was leftin a state of unconscionsness, in the 
arms of Hugo and Ulrick, the two grim-looking troopers 
—while Miunie likewise remained upon the spot. This 
damsel and Hugo hal, as the reader has observed, re- 
ceived special orders to devote themselves to the care 
and attention of the wounded individual until he should 
be consigned to some decent and proper keeping—bnut it 


was evideutly thc intention of the Countess that Ulrick 


shonld follow in personal attendance upon herself. Ac- 
cordingly, so s00n as Minnie had taken his place in 
assisting Hugo to support the unfortunate stranger, 
Ulrick remounted his steed and rode after his mistress 
and Janct. He found them waiting for him on the outskirt 
of the wood ; and so soon as he made his appearance, the 
Countess indicated the rate at which they were now to 
travel by again urging her steed into a fleet gallop. 

We have already hinted that the new adventure which 
had so suddenly presented itself, was by no means in 
discordance with the singular phases of the Countess of 
Morton’s character—so contradictory and inconsistent 
those phases were, showing how humane and generous 
deeds could sometimes be performed by one who on 
other occasions was capable of actions the vilest and the 
worst. But let us pause for a few moments to ascertain 
what were the thoughts which passed through the mind 
of her ladyship as she now rode forward with the 
despatch secured about her person. She naturally 
pondered whether this new adventure would entail any 
imconvenience upon herself: for she could not of course 
torget the purposes for which she had undertaken a 
journey from Dalkeith to Dumbarton. But a very few 
moments’ meditation convinced the Countess that little 
or no inconvenience would arise to herself from the 
accomplishment of the mission she had undertaken. 
From the spot where the accident occurred tothe courier 
the distance was ten miles to Dumbarton; and it was 
tifteen into the Vals of Leven. It was therefore simply 
an extra distance of some five miles that she would have to 
ride; and this was a matter of no considerable import. 
As for the extra time that would be occupied, Louisa 
thought to herself that it ought not to exceed a couple 
of hours at the outside, allowing for the ceremony of an 
interview with General Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt: for 
such was the name that appeared on the cnvelope of the 
depatches. Thus, to be brief, if was really putting the 
Countess, as she thonght, to no particular inconvenience 
to become the bearer of that despatch. Besides, her 
curiosity was now enlisted in the adventure. Who was 
this General Sarsfeldt to whom the missive was ad- 
dressed ? It assuredly was not either a Scotch or an 
English, name. And who were the warriors that appeared 
to be collected in the vale of the Leven, and whose chief- 
tain conld only be approached by signs aie istry as 
those which had been unfolded to the knowledge of the 
Countess? Had that assembling of troops anything to 
flo with the King’s present policy or proceedings? 
Louisa thought this by no means impossible as she 
reviewed ccrtain broken and incomplete sentences which 
had fallen from the lips of the courier. At all events, 
this individual had said enough to convince the Countess 
that his sympathies were with King David and with 
Scotland ; and therefore she said to herself, ‘‘ Whatever 
the nature of the business may be in which I now bear 
more or less a part, charged as I am with despatches of 
importance,—it is quite evident that I cannot be doing 
King David a disservice—but, on the other hand, may 

bly be forwarding some special purpose on which he 
relies for the accomplishment of his aims,” 

The Countess, Janet, and Ulrick rode onward at a 
rapid rate. The damsel was at no logs to indicate the 
road which it was necessary to pursue; for, as we have 
already eaid, she was familiar with the districts through 
which the journey lay ;—nor in this hed ah was she at 
all embarrassed by the deviation which it*was now 
necessary to make from the straight linc of route 
originally intended. The moon and stars shone brightly ; 
and after a while Janet pointed out to the Countess the 
prc ueuaee rock on which stood the fortalice of Dum- 

n 


. Here we are to turn off to the right hand,” said 
Janet; ‘for this is the point where deviation must be 
made from the main route in order to bring us jnto the 
vanes ot the Leven.” 

* One moment!’’ ejaculated the Countess of Morton, as 
a thought struck her, 


MARGARET. 


The bridles of the three steeds were accordingly pulled 
in at the same instant, and Louisa still écted for 
nearly a minute before she went on spea It had 
occurred to her that Margaret might not possibly have 

ove straight to Dumbarton, and that it was of the 

pe importance for the King to be made acquainted 
with the fact of her escape and flight from Dalkeith as 
soon as possible. Now, notwithstanding Louisa had 
calculated that her own arrival at Dumbarton would not 
be ene i beyond a couple of hours, yet she felt that 
she ought not to place too much reliance on this esti- 
mate; for it was impossible to say how one circumstance 
might succeed upon the footsteps of another. She there- 
fore resolved to send Ulrick on to Dumbarton, from the 
pout where she had just commanded a halt; while she 

erself and Janct pursued their way into the Vale of 
Leven, The Countess entertained no apprehension in 
continuing her journey thus comparatively undefended ; 
for she was naturally of an otrepud aud daring dispori- 
tion. Her instructions to Ulrick were accordingly soon. 
given; and the man, accustomed to pay a blind passive 
obedience to the will of hisadveuturous mistress, at once 
set off along the road which led towards Dumbarton 
Castle—while the Countess of Morton, now attended 
only by Janet, turned off in a northerly direction, so 
that by tho shortest cuts across the fields and through 
the woodlands they might reach the valley of the 
Leven. 

“* Be not frightened, good Janct,’’ said the Countess, 
‘that we two of the tender scx should thus be journey- 
ing alone together: for in the first place,’’ continued 
Louisa, in cheerful accents, ‘‘we have veritably the air 
of what we would fain seem to be—a gallant knight and 
his active page! Besides, according to all we have heard 
or may conjecture, we are going amougst those who will 
be grateful for our kindness in performing that task 
which the unfortunato despatch bearer himself was un- 
able to nchieve.’’ 

** Rest assured, Iady,’’ responded Janet, “I have no 
fears nor misgivings. On the contrary, it is inspiriting 
to ride through this beautiful clear night, with such a 
delicious freshness in the air—disguised too in this 
masculine apparel—not even requiring, like knights- 
errant, to seek for adventures because they throw them- 
selves in our way——”’ 

‘Ah, Janet!”’ ejaculated tle Countess of Morton, 
laughing good-humouredly, ‘‘I am delighted to hear you 
speak in this lively strain. A fitting substitute will you 


pass! the memory of the ingrate shall not now trouble 
me. No!—on the other hand, I rejoice that I should 
have obtained in her stead one who is so sagacious in the 
knowledge of routes, so cheerfal of temper, and s0 
frank-hearted as yourself, good Janct.”’ 

“ And candidly do I contess, my lady,’’ rejoined the 
girl, ‘“‘ that I infinitely prefor riding in your ladyship’s 
ran than moping in the gloom and drcariness of Dal- 

eith.” 

‘*Look you, Jacob,” said the Countess,—‘‘for Jacob 
remember you are to be so long as you wear that apparel 
of a page !—you must be careful how you address me in 
feminine terms of distinction. I am not the Countess of 
Morton now,” she continued, in a merry strain: ‘I am 
Sir Louis Carlyon—as gaya gallant as ever wore hanberk 
or braced on sword. Sometimes you may address me as 
‘Sir Knight :’ at other times say, with a sort of respect- 
ful familiarity, as if you knew that I was never hard 
upon you, ‘Good master of mine ;’ and occasionally you 
may thrust in some such flattering appellation as ‘ Most 
worsbipful Knight.’ ’’ 

“T shall not fail,’’ answered Janct, ‘fto bear in mind 
all your ladyship’s-—No, no!”"’ she crigd; laughing, ‘‘I 
mean all your worship’s instructions. But may I ask, 
Sir Knight,’’ she continued, adopting a grave tone, as if 
she thonght that she had been familiar enough and must 
now suffer her mood to take a turn of respectfulness— 
‘‘ but may I ask, Sir Kuight, whether you do not think 
there is epoca pen Daler 4 in the sigus and the nature 
of the password which that wounded despatch-bearer ero 
now explained as a means of procuring access to the chief 
towards whose presence we are bound ?” 

“By no means strange, my good page,’’ responded the 
Countess. ‘‘On the contrary, the password 1s perfectly 
consistent with all the loftiest notions and associations 
of chivalry—ns you yourself must perceive when I remind 
yowof the Crnsades——"’ 

“True!"’ said Janet, ‘ And as for the scarf which you 
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now wear, Sir Knight, it is assuredly a most ornamental ' 


addition to your apparel, admirable though the appear- 
ance of your worship previously might have been.’ 

**Ha!l ha! you Hatter!” exclaimed Louisa, with a 
merry laugh. ‘‘ Bat let us now ride onward at a quicker 


pace | 
From the point where Louisa and her follower had 
parted with Ulrick, they had walked their horses about 


a mile; and while thus resting the animals, the preceding 
colloquy took place. They now continued their way at a 
smart trot for abont three miles along the bank of a 
steamlet, in the clear depths of which their own passing 
forms and those of their stecds were mirrored with the 
most perfect lucidity. 

‘* We are now avptoashite the river Leven itself,’’ said 
Janet; “for this beautiful little streamlct is o tributary 
to the larger one. In the years of my girlhood, when 
visiting my mother’s relatives in the town of Dumbarton, 
I used to wander through these charming districts. Even 
at that tender age I was impressed with the beauty of 
the scencry: for it was always in the summer time that 
I was in these parts—and I never had tho misfortune to 
behold the region when winter’s horrid spell was upon 


‘* And where may tho Vale of Leven bo said to have 
its commencement ?”’ inquired the Countess. 

“Atthe point of junction of this streamlct and the 
river itself,’ responded Janet Lockyer. 
ship looks forward, through the clearness of the night, 
you will perceive the meadows sloping up towards wood- 
crowned eminences—yon will observe groves and knolls 
in the lower lands——”’ 

‘“Yes—even by this light it is casy to distinguish the 
beautiful features of the scene,’”’ answered the Conutess. 
**In the daytime, with the full glory of the sun shining 
upon it, the landscape must scem surpassingly fair! And 
now methinks we must be approaching the point of 
junction to which you ere now alluded, Janet: for a little 
farther ahead there is a broad sheet of water shining in 
the moonlight as if it were a lake of quicksilver.” 

‘Yes,’ returned the damsel; “in a few minutes we 
shall enter the Valley of the Leven. Might I be bold 
enough to ask whether your ladyship—I mean your wor- 
ship—was enabled to form, from the words of the un- 
fortunate courier, a notion whether it be 2 numerons 
host - warriors that will doubtless presently mect our 
eyes ?”’ 

‘I have no better means than you have, minion,’’ re- 
plied the Countess, good-humouredly, “of forming a 
Conf pcuuxe upon the point. You heard what was said as 
well as I. But, in good sooth, I should conceive that the 
assomblage of warriors cannot be a very diminutive one, 
—seeing that their commandant bears a General’s rank, 
and that their ek ay or objects are of such importance 
as to necessitate the fleet riding of the bearer of the de- 
spatches addressed to their Chief. But we shall doubtless 
soon be relieved from all uncertainty on the point,’’ added 
the Countess ; “for here is the confluence of the two 
rivers.”’ 

‘‘And beyond that barrier of dense verdure,’’ inter- 
jected Janet, ee a grove which lay afew hundred 
yards nhead, ‘‘ stretches the district known us the Valley 
of the Leven.” 

The Countess and her companion rodo rapidly towards 
the grove to which allusion has just been made,—their 
horses careering with almost noiseless hoofs over the 
rich grass with which the meadows were clothed. On 
their left rolled the Leven—on their right the fields 
sloped oe. upward to the woods that crowned the 
eminence—and before them was the grove, which, while 
they had as he been at a distance, was too small to bar 
their view of the salient features of the landscape that 
lay Dey ene —out which, now as they approached it, ap- 

ared to constitute a veritable wall of verdure. The 

ountess and Janct drew in thorcins of their steeds when 
within some fifty paces of the grove: for the former oon- 
sidered that it was more than likely that sentinels might 
be placed in the midst of that shady screen. Therefore, 
on approaching the grove the Countess cf Morton ex. 
pected every moment to be challenged: but all continned 
profoundly silent until the very verge of the leafy barrier 
was reached, and the two horses’ heads were actually 
within the shade of the embowering verdure—and then a 
a voice suddenly demanded in curt stern tones, ‘* Who 
come ?”’ 

‘‘ Friends!’ responded the Countess of Morton. 

“* The word ?’” asked the same voice, , 

** The Crimson Cross,’ rejoined Louisa: 

** Pass, Crimson Cross!” said the voice: and thon for 


“If your lady-, 
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a moment the form of an armed warrior emerged from 
the shade of the trees, as if to fling just one glance upon 
those to whom lIcave and license were thus given to con. 
tinue their way. 

Bat if such were really his object it was pretty evident 
that he immediately felt satisfied; for he disap 
from the view as suddenly as he had revealed himself ; and 
from the profound silence which immediately after reigned 
in the spot where he was posted no one could possibly 
aere suspected that there was any sentinel there at 
a ° 
The Countess—remembering the instructions which the 
courier had given her, to the effect that when she pro- 
claimed the pass-word she was to make a particular s 
—had mechanically done so, although it was evidently 
useless in the diet shade which shrouded her where she 
had halted, Followed by Janet, she now rode onward 
amidst an almost total darkness. There was however a 
beaten path, which her steed instinctively pursued; 
and thus, as she and Janet continued their way without 
obstacle or epposition of any kind, the Countess began 
to reflect within herself that she perhaps ought to have 
mentioned to the sentinel the object which she had in 
view—namely, that of secking an audience of General 
Sarsfeldt. But the man had vanished so suddenly, and 
such a profound silence had immediately followed. the 
momentary rustling of the leaves caused by his appearance 
and his retreat, that Lonisa was for a few instants 
thrown intoa state of bewilderment: and she had ridden 
onward mechanically, as it were, totally forgetting 
that it were perhaps wise to give some account of tho 
object which had brought her thither. 

‘ At all events,’’ she said to herself, “‘ another sentinel 
or outpost will assuredly be enconntered at no great 
pr pand hence; and then I may give the requisite expla- 
nations.’’ 

Some fifty yards farther did she and Janct proceed after 
she had made this reflection; and still was the way con- 
tinued through the almost total darkness of the grove,— 
when the challenge of another sentinel abruptly broke 
upon the silence which prevailed. 

‘* Who comes ?’’ was the demand. 

‘‘ A friend !”’ was the aaswer given by Louisa ; and she 
was now determined to be more explicit than on the 
former occasion. 

‘** You are not alone?’’ exclaimed the voice. 

“A single attendant is with me,’’ was Louisa’s an- 
swer. 

‘The word ?” was the next demand. 

‘* The Crimson Cross,’’ was the reply. 

** Pass, Crimson Cross,”’ rejoined the sentinel, who was 
evidently remaining perfectly stationary ; for not a leaf 
was heard to rustle in the neighbourhood of the t 
whence the voice came, and which, as well as the 
Countess of Morton could conjecture, was scarcely six 

es from her horse’s head. 

“I pr’ythee, give me some information, worthy senti- 
nel,” she said, ‘‘ touching and concerning——’”’ 

‘Pass, Crimson Cross—and silence!” ejaculated the 
voice of the hidden one ; and his tones were those of stern 
imperious command. 

At the same moment a metallic sound—such as might 
have been caused by a drawn sword striking against a 
corselet or a gauntlet, per eye arising from some impa- 
tient gestnye on the part of the concealed sentinel— 
struck upon the ears of the Conntess and Janet ; and they 
at once pressed their steeds forward; for the intimation 
Was sufficient to give them to understand that it was 
dangerous to tarry there parleying with a sentinel whose 
instructions were doubtless rigidly pointed to the effect 
that he must hold no discourse with any one after having 
obtained the proper watchword. 

‘‘These warriors, whoever they are,” thought the 
Countess within herself, ‘are under a strict system of 
discipline; and it behoves those who come as strangers 
amongst them to be careful how they infringe upon their 
regulations. But who can they be?” 

) bah ibe still pursued through the darkness of the 
ove for&nother hundred yards or so; and then aglimmer- 

g light at a distance was visible through the trees. It 
rapidly grew more apparent—it took a lurid aspect, until 
the Countess and Janet were enabled to conjecture that 
it was produced by a torch. And now, as they drew 
nearer and nearer towards the sphere of that raddy light, 
they F plisinhes that it was, as they had supposed, a torch 
—and they saw that it was formed of some resinous boast 
which was thrust into an iron ring, attached to a pole. 
Its glare threw out into strong relief the forms of two 
warriors clad in bright steel armour, eath with a crimson 
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feather above his helmet—and each having a crimson 
scarf, which was worn in precisely the same fashion 
wherein the Countess had adjusted the one she received 
from the disabled courier. Both these warriors were 
standing with drawn swords, in the position of sentinels, 
close by the post to which the torch was affixed; and so 
motionless were they at first, that they might have been 
taken for statues. A glance which the Countess of Morton 
tilung around, showed her that there was another light 
shining a little farther ahead, and which seemed to 
emanate from the triangular opening of a tent. At that 
opening—if such it were—there was another steel-clad 
warrior stationed: but ncither the Countess nor Janet 
had leisure to contemplate anything further in that 
direction, for one of the two sentinels watching in the 
glow the torchlight, abruptly demanded, ‘‘ Who 
come P”’ 

‘** Friends,’’ was the response, now for the third time 
given by the Countess of Morton. 

“« The word,’’ was the next query immediately put. 

** The Crimson Cross :’’—and now Louisa made the sigu 
of the cross on her own breast, which she at once saw 
was awaited by the two sentinels, from tho manner in 
which their eyes were riveted upon her. 

*‘ The token ?’’ demanded the one who acted as spokes- 


man. 
The Countess gave no verbal reply, but simply pointed 
in @ signiticant manner to the crimson scarf which she 


wore, 

“**Tis well,’’ said the sentinel ; while both himself and 
his comrade pointed in a similar way each to his own 
ecarf, as if reciprocating the sign that had just been 
given. ‘* Pass, Crimson Cross !’’ 

The Countess was just on the port of making some 
representation in respect to the object of her visit, and 
inquiring whether she were proceeding in the right direc- 
tion to obtain an interview with General Sarsfeldt, when 
it struck her that she might not yet have arrived at the 
end of this ordeal of forms and ceremonies, and that it 
would therefore perhaps be better to hold her peace until 
the herself should be questioned. She was accordingly 
continuing her way in silence, and Janet was preparing 
to follow, when one of the sentinels caught hold of the 
rein of the latter’s steed, exclaiming with a stern fierce- 
ness, ‘‘ Halt, Sir Page! you follow not your master far- 
ther! In good sooth, you must bea stranger amongst 
Usce be aware Lae : 5 ate 

y page is indeed a stranger amongst you,’’ sai c 
Countess; ‘‘ and for that matter, I mysclf——” 

‘Silence, and pags on, Crimson Cross!’ interrupted 
the sentinel, with angry impatience. ‘‘ Thitherward lies 
your way!’’ and he pointed towards the second light, 
which, as we have already said, was at a little distance. 
** Your page shall be introdaced amongst his fellows, and 
properly cared for.’’ 

The Countess, who had half wheeled round her steed 
on finding that Janet was thus pepe eds flung a look of 
some anxiety on the countenance of the damsel, fearing 
lest she might be apprehensive on account of the pur- 
posed separation. ut Lockyer’s daughter was im- 
pressed with the same idea as her mistress—namely, that 
all these were forme and ceremonies which had to be 
rigidly fulfilled, and that it was utterly useless, even if 
not dangerous, to manifest any.objection. Besides, Janet 
was naturally of an intrepid disposition; gnd like her 
mistress, she was endowed with a certain love of adven- 
ture. She therefore made a quick sign to the Countess to 
indicate her readiness to comply with the rules and 
re tions of those amongst whom they found them- 
selves; and Louiea, relieved of all anxiety on behalf of 
the damsel, continued her way. 

As she proceeded towards the second light—which she 
s00n distinguished to be produced by another torch 
attached to a pole outside the entrance of a large tent— 
she heard one of the sentinels whom she had just passed 
may to Janet, ‘‘ Follow me, Sir Page, into this bye- 
pa’ Pad 
Then there was the sound of Janet’s steed moving 
away from the spot in some direction different from that 
which the Countess herself was now pursuing: but as 
Louisa glanced behind, the damsel was no.longer in view. 

As the Countess approached the entrance of the tent, 
a man habited in the menial dress of a m, came 
forward—bowed respectfully—and held the rein of the 
horse that she might dismount. She alighted accordingly, 
and advanced towards the sentinel whom we have already 
represented as standing at the entrance of the tent; for 
she saw by his manner that he was expecting hor thus to 
come forward so soon as she had dismounted from her 
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saddle. Instead of putting to her the first question which 
already on three occasions had prostet her ears, he began 
by demanding *‘ The password ?” 

“The Crimson Oross :’’—and she made the appropriate 


sign. 

He responded by a similar sign—and then said, ‘‘ The 
token?’”’ 

The Countess pointed to her crimson scarf: tho 
sentinel did the same in acknowledgment of her sign, as 
before ;—and he said, ‘‘ Pass, Crimson Cross !”’ 

Thus speaking, he stood aside from the entrance of the 
tent. The Countess was on the point of entering upon 
some explanation, when an idea at once struck her. 
Was it not evidently known, by means of the very signs 
she had been giving, that she must be the bearer of 
certain despatches which Goneral Sarsfeldt was awnit- 
ing ?—was it not therefore into the presence of this 
chieftain that she was being ushered with so mnch cere- 
mony? Such were the thoughts which swept through 
Louisa’s mind; and therefore, without giving utterance 
toa syllable she passed on. A canvas curtain, of tlic 
same coarse material as that of which the tent itself was 
formed, was now drawn aside; and the Countess of 
Morton advanced a few paces. But here her way was 
stopped by an inner curtain, formed of the richest purple 
velvet, fringed with gold ; and this drapery parted in the 
middle just at the same instant that the outer curtain of 
coarse canvas Closed behind her, 

But before we follow the Countess of Morton a single 
footstep further—before we even afford the reader the 
slightest idea of what the adventurous lady beheld on 
the inner side of the velvet curtain—we must return to 
the scene, some fifteen miles distant, whcre we left the 
wounded stranger in the care of Hugo and Minnie. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE WOUNDED WARRIOR. 


THE individual to whom we have just alluded, continued 
in a complete state of unconsciousness; and Minnie in- 
sisted upon the absolute necessity of fulfilling the orders 
which the Countess bad given, and removing the 
stranger to the habitation where the light was glimmer- 
ing at a distance. Hugo, thinking that the man was in 
a dying state, showed an inclination to deposit his form 
on the grass, and watch for a little while to sce how 
matters might progress with him: but Minnie begged 
that the more humane course might be adopted. Huo 
recollecting the mandates of the Countess, accordingly 
proceeded to follow the girl’s recommendation. 

‘* You must lead the horses, Minnie,’’ he said; ** for it 
will never do to leave them here, while we seek yon 
cottage in the depth of the wood.’”’ 

‘““The horses will be safe—we can tie them to the 
trees,’’ said Minnie: ‘‘and then 1 shall be enabled to 
assist you in supporting this unfortunate stranger. 
Because it would be cruel to think of removing him by 
means of one of these jolting steeds, and through the 
tangled thicket of the wood—-—”’ 

‘* Hark you, Minnie,” said Hugo, in a firm and decisive 
tone, ‘‘the horses must accompany us. Lead them, 
girl, I say! I will carry the woundcd man over my 
back, or in my arms. You shall see if the weight be too 
much! But, Ah! you must bring his steed likewise— 
thongh I scarcely think, poor wretch, he will ever again 
have much need for it!’’ ; 

Matters being thus adjnsted without farther disputa- 
tion, Hugo did indeed give Minnie a proof of his great 
strength by the manner in which he now bore the 
wounded and unconscious stranger, amidst the trecs, 
towards the light at u distance. Minnie led the three 
horses, and at the expiration of about ten minutes a 
small cottage was reached. It proved to be that of an 
old woodman, who dwelt all alone there; but his sccln- 
sion from the world had not steeled his heart against the 
claims of humanity,—so that he at once gave a cordial 
welcome to Hugo and Minnie, and declared that his 
humble hut should cheerfully be rendered an asylum for 
the injured individual. 

So soon as the patient was placed upon a pallet,—a 
miserable apology for a bed, formed of dry leaves and a 
tattered coverlid of some very coarse material,—Minnio 

rocured water and began to bathe tho stranger’s fore- 
head: while Hugo passed out of the hut to see in which 
manner he could best accommodate the horses, if there 
were any shed for such a pnrpose—or else fasten them 
by some secure means to the spot, where they might 
browse upon the grass, Not long had Minnie pursued 
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her kind ministration, whon the stranger began to show 
signs of returning consciousness. e hnve already 
hinted that he had suffered his beard to grow to such an 
extent as to conceal all the lower part of his counte- 
nance: but a finc handsome beard it was, of glossy 
black, evidently well-trimmed and carefu kept. It 
was also easy to perceive, notwithstanding the present 
disorder of the warrior’s appearance, that his whiskers 
curled naturally ; and he possessed a luxuriant head o 
hair. His features, though largely formed, were hand- 
some; and his age appeared to be about five-and-thirty. 
We have already said that he was tall: we may now add 
that his figure was symmetrically shaped, evidently com- 
bining strength with activity. The helmet and corselet— 
which Minnie had been careful to bring with her from 
the spot where the accident oceourred—were made of 
stecl of polished brightness, and were of excellent work- 
manship. Upon the breastplate of the corselet was a 
large crimson cross; and a similar sign marked the front 
of the buff jerkin in which the wounded man appeared 
when divested of his armour. He was evidently a 

erson of no common order, though perhaps of no very 
tigh one: the materials of his panoply and raiment were 
good, without being costly; and though the spurs that 
be wore were not the golden ones of knighthood, yet 
were they of the metal next in degree, for they were un- 
mistakably of shining silver. 

As Minnie was wondering who he might be—but while 
still pursuing her good officcs und kind ministrations— 
the stranger opened his eyes. Large and dark were 
those eyes ; but there was at first vacancy in their gase 
as he looked up into Minnie’s face—then sent his regards 
wandering slowly round the wretched hut—then settled 
them for a few instants upon the old woodman, who was 
lighting a fire to prepare some food for his visitors ;— 
and then those large dark eyes were again fixed upon 
Minnie’s countenance. 

Now, if Minnie had never worn page's attire—had 
never enacted the character of a youth of the sterner 
sex—had never ridden iu the train of a mistress who 
played the part of a sort of knight-errant—and had 
never been placed in situations where she was compelled 
to maintain the utmost command over her general 
demeanour, she would doubtless have blushed and 
averted her regards, and looked as confused as any coy 
maiden in such circumstances. But Minnic was too 
much mistress of her own actions thus to betray her 
sex; and therefore, as she perceived that the stranger 
was regaining the possession of his intellects, she studied 
in cvery respect to seem the veritable page. Hugo now 
re-entered the cottage—but it was only to inquire of the 
woodman whether there were amy chance of obtaining a 
decent meal ?—for the man-at-arms saw that Miunie was 
by no means likely to leave the stranger until she was 
assured that he was beyond the pale of all peril—he knew 
that she had not merely the warrant, but likewise the 
actual command of the Countess for snch a course~and 
he, though a little more morose and refractory in his 
humour than Ulrick, was nevertheless accustomed to 
yield obedience to her ladyship’s instructions. In reply 
to a few whispered queries which Hugo put, the woodman 
gave him to understand that the remnant of a meas of 
seethed goat’s flesh was about to be warmed up again as 
a refection for the visitors: but Hugo, having an especial 
aversion to such food, demanded of the old forester 
whether there were no possibility of obtaining a more 
satisfactory repast? At the same time he produced some 
small silver coins which he chinked in his hand, as much 
as to imply that according to the nature of the response 
would the amount of the recompense be. The woodman 
—who, like most of the Scottish peasantry and cottiers 
of those times as well as of the present day, would have 
given his hospitality without fce or reward—was never- 
theless dazzled by the prospect of a remuneration to 
which he was 80 little accustomed ; and at once displaying 
an immense alacrity, he declared that half a mile's walk 
to the cottage of a woodman in better circumstances 
than himself, would produce the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Hugo thrust some of tke coins inte his hand, 
oe him to procure the best which could be obtained 
from the source he had mentioned; and the old man at 
once set off, supporting himself by means of a long staff 
and walking with an elasticity which had been imparted 
to his limbs by the galvanic touch of the coins. 

‘‘The despatch-bearer is recovering, meseems ?’’ said 
Hugo to Minnie, as she approached the pallet where the 
ba aa individual BN a Bs a eta ae 

seeming page replied in the affirmative ; an 0, 
having inquired whether he could render any aasistatice, | 
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do not precisely recollect what hapt sc’? Sbesaid, “ Tf you 


stranger, ‘ But tell me—the despatch-, _ 
a It is ae mojoined Boule : td Tt gaster has taken 
Seared of it. 0 you not remember—a't onliant youtr 

**Yes,’’ said the warrior, who was evidenti. a eoee 
his strength—-and this too much more spect igre 
Minnie could have hoped. ‘A young English kG, fren 
he spoke well and pr ee Hs: t— 

‘* And he will act as he spoke,” rejoined Minnie. %,.. 3, 
not under any oa arent dled packet will be safe._\) . 
delivered at its destination-—” y 

St. John of Jerusalem be thanked for this assur- 
auve!’’ suid the invalid warrior, fervently. ‘‘Let me 
collect my thoughts. I was hurled from my steed-—— 
Ah! what of that good horse of mine? The animal 
hath served me faithfully for some seven or eight years— 
it was a present to me from the noble master whom I 
serve—and this was the first time that I ever knew Sure- 
foot, as in another language I call him, to make the 
slightest trip, much less to stumble so fanitily.” 

* Your steed is safe,’’ returned Minnie. ‘One of my 
master’s men-at-arms has taken him under his special 
care. Indeed, Hugo —the trooper of whom I speak — 
would rather let a human being suffer for lack of proper 
ministration, than deal unkindly by a gallant charger. 
And I can add thereunto the comforting assurance that 
Ghee animal has sustained as little injury as possible, for 

myself Jed him hither—and though it was in the dark- 
ness of the wood that I hastily examined him, yet I 
flatter myself that I am a sufficient judge——” 

** ¥xceilent youth !’’ ejaculated the prostrate warrior ; 
“every minute doI become more and more sensible to 
the kindnesses which I have received from your gallant 
master and all.who are connected with him! Give mu 
your hand, boy! ! ’tis a tiny hand—and a soft oue! 
—but not the less fervertly is it. pretaed in a grateful 
soldier’s clasp! You are but young very young: but 
doubtless the day will arrive whem this hand of yours, 
now so tender and so delicate, shall harden with the 
habit of clutching the good sword!" 

The invalid had been speaking these Jast few sentences 
with some little difficulty; and ‘his lips seemed to bv 
parched. Minnie hastened to vlace water to his lips ; 
and he drank copiously of the refreshing draught. 

‘‘ That limpid beverage,” he said, “is better than the 
choicest wines of France, italy or the Teutonic 

tasted them Bat tell ime, 


Princedom—for I have 
yonng page—for my brain was somewhat addled at the 
i recovered from its 


time—and it is not now sitagerher 
confusion,—tell me, I ask, did 1iuake myself rightly 
understood in reference to the signs and tokens by which 
that gallant master of yours is to find access to the 
great Chieftain anto whom he is sent ?”’ 

“Most confidently can I assure yon,’ responded 


rina ‘that ah arta oa asa on nee H 
woaster Ww. ntelligently a petua ol- 
eel +s self heard all that. you. told the worshipful 


Knight; and so far asl can ju go, nothing could have 
been clearer.pr more explicit.” - - 

Tis well;Viseid the warrior, with an air_of visible 
relief. ** Acourséd mischanoe which prevented me from 
accom Tne my duty! Butwhen sachill-luck occurred, 
and I found myself so sorely disabled, the best thing to 

dont was to find a substitute as active aud as trust- 
worthy as myself. This in the present inatance has been 
accomplished—and I devoutly thank the blessed Virgin 
and all the Saints for the same!” 

“You just now said that you served a noble master,” 
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observed Minnie: ‘‘ palghe I without indiscretion inquir: 
who that master is? Deem me not impertinent—it is 1 
mere fleeting curiosity—and if yon decline to afford if 
gratification, no umbrage will be taken on my part. 
Perhaps I might aa well add that being a comparativ 
stranger in Scotland, I am little acquainted with thi 
special martial garbs and particular uniform trap- 
pings—— 

‘* IT serve no Scottish master,’ interrupted the warrior. 
** Do not question me uow: anon you will doubtless know 
more; for your own gallant master will peoeently learn 
who be those warriors into whose midst 1 have sent him 
by means of signs and tokens which wore hallowed in 
their origin by being devised amongst the shrines and 
sanctuaries of holy places in Palestine.” 

Minnie looked bewildcred—aud she even fancied for a 
moment that her patient’s brain was somewhat affected. 
Rut the warrior, raising himself up to a sitting posture, 
said with the most lucid calmness of look and manner, 
“‘T feel that Iam so much better now, I will leave this 
wretched pallet and endeavour to move about.” 

‘* At least remain as you are fora few minutes,’”’ replied 
Minnie; “and do not over-tax your energies. Consider 
the severe shock they have sustained ——”’ 

“True, my young friend,’’ observed the warrior: and 
he remained accordingly in a sitting posture on the 
pallet. ‘“ But, Ah! now I bethink me—though a certain 
requisite discretion prevents me for the moment from 
naming my master, on whose behalf I was riding flect 
and fast with despatches to one of his subordinates —~” 

“General Sarsfoldt ?’’ interjected Minnic, struck by 
the idea that if a personage of so high a rank were the 
mere subordinate of this warrior’s mastcr, that master 
himself must enjoy a very high distinction. 

‘* Yos—the same—General Sir Herman de Sarsfoldt,”’ 
suid the invalid. ‘‘ You never before heard of him ?”’ 

Minnic shook her head, 

“T thought as much,’’ muttered the warrior to him- 
self; ‘foritis only the very greatest nnmes amongst us 
whee ane travels from our Principality to these far-off 
shores |’? ; 

‘‘ Were you saying something?” asked Minnie, whose 
curiosity was excited ou many points. 

‘‘IT was musing to myself, fair youth,”’ peprien the 
warrior. ‘' But I was about to observe that although I 
have with a seeming churlishness solicited that you will 
for the present abstain from playing the part of ques- 
tioner, yet that on the other haud there can be no 
possible indiscretion in my beseechiug to be informed of 
the name of the gallant Knight, your master, who is 
rendering me so great a service? I would know it, that 
even if we never met again, I might in my prayers re- 
member a name which must over be dear to me.” 

“ There is not the slightest indiscretion iu your putting 
the question,’ replied Minnie: ‘‘nor can I have the 
least hesitation in answering it. The name of my master 
is Sir Louis Carlyon ?” 

The warrior bounded on his seat, with a wild astonish- 
ment that was fully depicted in his looks ; and he ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ Louis Carlyon, boy? But this is impossible !’’ 

Minnie was for a moment frightened by the vehemence 
«f{ his manner; but instantaneously recovering herself, 
she said, ‘‘Itisas I tell you. Wherefore this surprise— 
this wonderment ? Do you disbelieve me?” 


It had naturally struck the disguised girl that tho 


warrior must have some reason for suspecting the secret 
of her mistress in respect to the fact that Sir Louis 


Curlyon was really the Countess of Morton: but she was - 


determined to display as much self-possession as possible. 

‘“‘Louis Carlyon?”’ he repeated, in accents so replete 
with mingled amazement and bitterness that Minnie 
quailed before him. ‘Louis Carlyon?’’—and now he 
sprang up from his seat, with as much energy and 
nativity as if he had sustained not the slightest injury of 
any kind, ‘* What strange coincidence is this? hence 
comes your master, boy P”’ : nae 

‘‘T beseech you to compose yourself,” said Minnie. 
‘ At all events I shall answer you no more questions.” 

‘‘ By heaven!” ejaculated the warrior, *‘ 2 will see if I 
cannot make you speak! All that you have done for me 
will go for naught unless you satisfy my curiosity where 
you have so poignantly excited it! Tell mo—whence 
comes this master of yours ?”’ ; ; eS 

“Did he not tell you he was an English knight? 
asked Minnie. ‘Is this the reward for tho readincss 
with which——”’ : : 

‘‘Ah! Isoe that from your lips I shall obtain no in- 
furmation !’’ exclaimed the warrior ; “ and it were indeed 
on my part an ill requital for good services rendered, to 
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deal with yon harshly! Yct, ’tis a mystery which so 
perp eses and bewilders me—so fires my pele miaker 
my heart so wildly palpitato—that Ican no longer rest 
until T shall have solved it. Give me my corselet !"* 

It is impossible you can go hence,” said Minnie, in 
affright, ‘‘ wounded as you are——”’ 

‘* Help me with this harness !’’ interrupted the warrior, 
with fiercest vehemence, as he sprang fawatils the spot 
where his corselet lay, and snatched it up. “There! 
fasten thestraps! Quick, quick! my young friend !—ply 
those delicate fingers of yours! Why, by St. John of 
laser one would now take you to be a trembling 

ir]——’’ 

‘Oh, indeed! if it be your resolve to depart,” said 
Minnie, veritably quivering lest her sex should be dis- 
covered, ‘‘Iam prompt to succour you. How goes this 
strap? Ah, Isee! and now ’tis done!” 

* And my helmet !”’ exclaimed the warrior, now snatch- 
ing up the headpicce. 

“At least retain the bandage on your brow,” said 
Minnie ; ‘‘ for the blood may gush forth afresh.” 

“Yes, yes—I will keep the bandage on! Look! the 
helmet goes well over it! Aud now my steed ?” 

‘*One word, stranger !’’ said Minnie, who could scarcely 

mmand the accents of her voice. ‘If through any in- 
advertenceI have told you something which——I mean to 
say that if you be angered for any reason against my— 
my—master——”’ 

“Not a whit of it !’’ ejaculated the warrior. “ But ’tis 
a mystery so sastounding——However, be you under no 
apprehension! Your master is doubtless at this moment 
rendering me an immense service—and I am incapable of 
repaying it with ingratitude! As for you, boy, I never 
shall forget your kind ministrations!—then, having 
fervidly wrung Minnie’s hands, ho reiterated the words, 
** And now my horse?” 

“It is somewhere in the neighbourhood,” responded 
the damsel. ‘‘I have already told you that Hugo has it 
in his carc¢-——~”’ 

“Enough! Farewell!’’ interrupted the warrior. 
** Here isa io of gold for thee, boy—and another for 
the people of this cottage, to whomsoever it may belong. 
And now once again farewell ! 

With these words the warrior dartcd out of the hat 
with a precipitation and alacrity as great as if no mishap 
nor injury of any kind had so recently befallen him. 

Minnie stood in the middle of the cottage, mechanically 
turning over in her hand the two golden pieces which had 
been thrust into it,—uttcrly lost in bewilderment as to 
how the mention of her mistress’s assumed name could 
have produced so startling au effect upon the man who 
but half an hour before was plunged into a state of un. 
consciousness. She soon heard the sounds of a horse's 
hoofs passing away from the neighbourhood of the 
cottage; and then Hugorushed in at the door, which the 
warrior had left ajar. ‘ 

**Ts he gone ?’’ demanded Minnie, hastily. 

‘*Yes—and as precipitately as if Satan were on his 
track!” replied the man-at-arms. ‘‘ He came bursting 
throngh the trees towards me; for there is a spot where 
I pnt the steeds to graze, on which the moonlight de- 
scends through an opening amidst the foliage. So he 
distinguished me there—he demanded his steed—me- 
thought that he was about to repay kind offices with 
churlish ingratitude—but he thrust these two broad pieces 
into my hand—and so the angry word which had risen 
to my lips was changed into one wishing him ‘good 
speed!” He is no chicken-hearted galliard, Minnie, that 
he recovers so quickly from an injury, and gallops away 
0 assure himself that his despatch has gone to the 
proper quarter !’’ 

ais recovery was indeed rapid,” observed the damsel, 
who did not think it necessary to enter into any particu- 
lars relative to what had just taken place. 

‘We will await the woodman’s return,” said Hugo, 
‘in the hope that he will bring us a morscl worth eat- 
ing; and then you and I will continue our way to 
Dumbarton.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE INTERIOR OF THE TENT. 


WE must now return to the Conntess of Morton, whom 
we left at the moment she was entering the tent pitched 
in tho grove in the valley of the Leven. The outer cur- 
tain of coarse canvas had closed behind her—the inner 
drapery, consisting of purple velvet fringed with gold, 
had at the saine instaut parted in the midst—and she 
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beheld a scene which struck her with mingled amazement 
and admiration, so that she was for a moment completely 
riveted to the spot. But a warrior—armed like those 
whom she had already scen, with a crimson feather 
waving above his helmet, and a scarf of the same vivid 
hue worn over his right shoulder--at once stepped for- 
ward and made a sign for the Conntess to take a seat at 
the extremity of a bench near the entrance of the 
pavilion. Louisa mechanically obeyed, without giving 
utterance to a syllable; for she again saw that it was 
not as yet the time to give any explanation, or to put 
any query, towards the furtherance of the object which 
ehe had in view. 

The pavilion was of considerable size; and while all 
the canvas of which it was formed, was so painted as to 
represent the sails of a ship fastened together,—the 
upright poles, the crossbeams, and the cordage requisite 
for the support of the spacious fabric, were all so 
arranged as to seem like spars and rigging borrowed 
also from a vessel. The tent was brilliantly lighted by 
means of numerous silver lamps suspended with due 
regard to order and regularity to some of the spars of 
which we have just been speaking. At the further ex- 
tremity were hung two flags, upon one of which the 
word ‘ Bremen” was embroidered in letters of pold— 
while the other presented to the view the word 
‘‘Lubeck.” At that same extremity a gilded arm-chair, 
with superb crimson velvet cushions, was raised upon a 
species of dais: but this throne-like seat was unoccupied 
In front of it stood a lower chair; and this seat was 
occupied by a warrior whose age was midway between 
fifty and sixty, and whose dignified bearing as well as 
the richness of his armour denoted him to be a chief- 
tain of no mean rank. His bright steel panoply 
was inlaid with gold: the crimson cross upon the 
breast of corselet had a gold edging or beading, and 
his broad red scarf was decorated at its extremities with 
a golden fringe. 

Upon a small table on the right hand of this personage, 
lay a massive key; and close by there was a large scroll 
of parchment, prea unfolded so as to display a papal 
mitre beautifully painted, and underneath which was the 
name of Pope Clement the Third. But these were not 
all the objects that might be discerned upon that table. 
There was likewise a piece of green silk about a foot 
equate, with a silver crescent in the middle; and this 
silken fragment was ane down as it were to the table 
itself by a cross-handled dagger of most exquisite work- 
manship. 

On each side of the tent there was an array of three 
rows of benches, covered with crimson cloth; and these 
were occupied by warriors armed and equipped in a 
uniform style—indeed precisely resembling those whom 
the Countess of Morton had previously seen in the grove. 
They all wore brilliant steel armour, with crimson plumes 
to their helmets—scarves of the same hue—and crosses, 
also of a blood-red dye, upon the breastplates of their 
corselets. Within that tent these warriors were about 
two hundred in number: and the first glance which the 
Countess of Morton flung around, showed her that they 
were all men of martial bearing and whose demeanour 
left not a scintillation of doubt in the mind‘in respect to 
the prowess of their arms and the dauntlcssness of their 
hearts. Altogether it was a grand, a beautiful, and an 
imposing scene which thus burst upon the view of the 
Countess. The appearance of the singularly painted 
pavilion—the dazz'ing brightness of the armour—the 
uniformity of the red plumes, scarves, and crosses—the 
splendour of the vacant throne at the extremity—and 
the flood of lustre L gape ferth by the massive silver 
lamps,—all combined to forma spectacle but little antici- 
pated by the Countess of Morton when making her way 
into the depths of that grove. 

A profound silence was reigning throughout the tent 
at the time when Louisa entered it: but ro soon as she 
had taken her seat, the chieftain who occupied the chair 
in front of the throne broke that silence. Before how- 
ever we proceed to detail what he said, we should observe 
that the warriors present only threw for a moment a 
single casual glance upon the disguised lady, and then 
their looks were again turned towards the presiding 
authority of the conclave. It therefore more than ever 
seemed to Louisa that if she were not altogether expected 
—that is to say, if some bearer of despatches were not 
at the moment awaited—yet at all events her presence 
there was regarded quite as a matter of conrse, the 
simple and necessary result of the signs and tokens 
which she had given. The assembled warriors, while 
flinging upon her that passing look, seemed as if they 
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were merely regarding a young knight who was one of 
themselves ; and thus this behaviour on their part was 
calculated to place Louisa entirely at her ease: for bold 
though she were, and even endowed with no small amount 
of brazen hardihood, as we have intimated on a former 
occagion, she would not have liked to find herself too 
steadily stared at nor too closely scrutinized by the eagle 
eyes of those warriors. As for the chieftain who evi- 
coy presided over the conclave, she had no donbt it 
was General Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt ; and she wondercd 
how soon she should have an opportunity of presenting 
him the despatches—for she failed not to remember that 
it was only into his own hand that she was to deliver 
them. She naturally conjectured that they must be of 
scrions consequence, considering the anxiety of the 
a po courier to ensure their speedy delivery: but +o 
solemn was the aspect of the conclave, and so impressed 
was the Countess with the necessity of adhering to all 
the forms and ceremonies observed by those into the 
midst of whom she was thrown, that she did not dare 
open her lips at the first moment to proclaim what her 
object was. In short, she said within herself, ‘They 
evidently know that Iam a messenger bearing the docu- 
ments that have been awaited; and they will pay atten- 
tion to me in my turn.” 

Almost immediately after the Countess of Morton had 
taken the seat which was indicated, the presiding chicf 
proceeded to speak in the following terms :— 

‘* Friends and brethren, having opened the chapter of 
this encampment with all the prescribed forms and 
ceremonies, it behoves me, according to invariable 
practice, to direct your attention to the emblems by 
which you are surrounded, so that you may not merely 
have the origin of our most honoarable and religious 
Order recalled to your minds, but that you may likewixc 
be duly impressed with the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions we have all undertaken. The origin of the Tentonic 
Order dates back to the year 1190. At that period the 
gallant armies of the Crusaders were occupied in the 
siege of Acre. But so desperate was the resistance of 
the Paynims, that the beleagurement was unexpectedly 
prolonged, and it was with difficulty the necessary 
supplies could be obtained for the Christian forces. 
Pestilence and famine began to rear their ghastly forms 
in the midst of the hosts who fought in the righteous 
cause. The condition of many of the soldiers of the 
Cross became deplorable to a degree; for the leeches and 
mediciners attached to the Christian army kucw not how 
to grapple with the plague, and in many instances fled 
from its presence. At that time certain brave and 
teary tr Sa German merchants arrived in their ships 

rom Bremen and Lubeck, with supplies of food for the 
Christian army. But it was not only food which was 
needed: it was likewise kindly succour and gentle 
ministration—for the hand of sickness pressed sorely 
apon the hosts that were fighting the battles of the Lord. 
Then those German merchant sailora removed the spars 
and the sails of their vessels, carried the materials 
ashore, and therewith erected tents to serve as hospitals 
for the sick. Boldly facing the ghastly pee of the 
plagae—dauntlessly encountering the breath of the 
pestilence—those merchant sailors devoted themselves to 
the care of the unfortunate Crusaders who required such 
ministration, The noble example produced a wondrous 
effect: the leeches and mediciners returned to their duty 
—and countless volunteers pressed forward to serve 1s 
assistants in the hospitals erected with the sails, the 
spars, and tho cordage of the shipping from the Free 
owns. Behold, friends and brethren! it is in comme- 
moration of those circumstances of our origin that tha 
interior of our tents and our pavilions is invariably made 
to represent the materials which benevolence and 
charity converted at that time to soadmirable a purpose, 
Yes!—and it is in honour of the towns whose noblc- 
hearted sons so humanely deported themselves on tho 
Syrian shore thut the names of Bremen and Lubeck are 
borne on the banners displayed at a Chapter of tho 
Tentonic Knights.” 

Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt—for he the chief of the con- 
clave really was—rose from his seat at the latter part of 
his oration—and slowly lifting both his arms indicated 
the objects which he was specially pointing ont. Ou 
resuming his chair, he continued in the following 
strain :— 

‘80 well did the merchant sailors and the numerous 
attendants who flocked in to their succour bear them- 
selves throughout the arduous duties which they had 
und n, that it was resolved by the princes com- 
the united armies of the Crusaders to weld 
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such admirable elements into an institution which might 
rove of permanent utility to the general welfare of 
hristendom. The plan was cna ae ege the Order was 
consecrated by the name.of the Knights of the Teutonic 
Hoagpital of Palestine. When thecity of Acre surrendered 
to the nnited armies of the Crusaders, the Teutonic 
Knights were appointed custodians of the place; and if 
as a civil fraternity they had previously cabee proofs of 
their hamanity, their charity, aud their benevolence, 
they now had opportunities of proving to the world their 
prowess as a military powerand their faith as t. 8 
Order. They were honoured with the confidencé’ of 
Kings and sanctified by the blessing of a Sovereign 
Pontiff. Bebold, friends and brethren! here is the key 
which in every Chapter of Teutonic Knights is presented 
to symbolize the one that belonged to the gates of Acre, 
and which was entrusted to the guardianship of the 
brave founders of our order.” 

Here Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt pointed to the key which 
Jay upon the table; and cvery warrior present made the 
sign of the cross—au cxample which the Countess of 
Morton was careful to fullow. 

‘‘ There,”’ proceeded the chieftain, taking up the scroll 
of parchment, “is an attested copy of the Bull published 
by his Holiness Pope Clement the Third, solemnly sanc- 
tioning the institution of the Teutonic Order, and con- 
firming it in all its high privileges and pore as 
keeper of the key of Acre; for this key is symbo+ 
lical of Acre itself, which was thc key to the Holy 
Land.’’ 

As Sir Herman displayed the papal Bull, which he 
unfolded to its full length—namely, of exactly twelve 
feet, all the warriors respectfully lowering their plumed 
hends, and again made the sign of the cross. 

‘‘Let ns not be unmindful,’”’ continued the chief, ‘‘ of 
the duties which were entailed upon us at the institution 
of our Order, and which were made the subject of special 
mention and injunction in the sacred scroll now unfolded 
to your view. First of all it became paramount with us 
to consider ourselves the devoted servants of the Cross ; 
and hence the eternal presence of the holy symbol upon 
our breasts. And forasmuch as the cross was upreared 
that the sins of the world might be washed away in the 
blood of a self-sacrificing Saviour, the cross which we 
wear upon our breasts was ordained to be of the hue of 
blood. All these things were decreed by his Holiness, 
and are enjoined in this sacred scroll. But this is not 
all. The Knights of the Teutonic Hospital of Palestine 
were commanded by the same high authority to make 
war on bebalf of the Cross against the heathenism of 
the Crescent; and all the records of fame can testify 
whether this injunction has been fulfilled by the Knights 
of our Order. Friends and brethren! behold the 
emblems which depict and symbolize the successes 
achieved by the Knights of the Cross over the votaries 0 
the green banner and the silver crescent of that arch- 
impostor Mahommed !”’ 

Here Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt pointed to the cross- 
handled dagger which pierced the fragment of green silk 
with the crescent that lay upon the table. ain the 
warriors bowed their plumed heads, and devoutly madc 
the sign of the cross,—the Countess of Morton again 
takiny care to imitate the example which was thus pass- 
ing before her. 

*¢ As faith and good works,” resumed the chief of the 
conclave, ‘‘ always meet with their reward in this world, 
so has it pleased heaven to shower down choice recom- 
pensing gifts upon the Holy Order of the Teutonic Hos- 
pital. om the smallest beginnings our Order has 
attained the grandest results, The little knot of mer- 
chant-sailors who first landed with beneficent intent on 
the Syrian shore, constituted the nucleus of an immense 
brotherhood which has achieved sovercign dominion anc 
a mighty empire over the fairest provinces of Europe. 
Look to our origin ; lonk to our progress! look to our 
rise—to the consolidation of our power—and to our pre- 
sent condition! How canI illustrate it? Let us liken 
ourselves to a little silver streamlet in the rocky wilder- 
ness—always flowing onward and pursuing its course, 
unless pent up for a moment till the weight of its waters 
broke down the impediment—then rolling on in o 
mightier volume—spreading and expanding—receiving | 
countless tributary streams,uutil its channel became broad ° 


and deep and its waters acquired the bulk of a stupendous 
flood ! it has been ath” us. Yer !—and like the fabled 


Pactolian river of the ancients, our stream has rolled 
between its banks of gold, and over its eands shining 
with the same precious metal; so that it has gone on 
accumulating wealth and gathering riches for those who 


f to reveal to you the 
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are worthy to profit thereby. Our name stands high in 
the records of fame: our Prince is a sovereign-poteutate 
amongst the rulers of the earth—tho peer of kings—the 
equal of monarchs! And we, happier far than all other 
nations, possess ‘the inestimable privilege of aclf-govern- 
ment in the circumstance that we elect our own rulers. 
All these great and manifold -blessing#have been conferred 
upon us by & munificent heaven, in reward for the high 
merits of our Order—our.s ast adherence to the true 
Christian faith—the constant readiness we have displayed 
to suecour the weak agninst the strong—and our observ- 
ance of all laws of honour, intcgrity, and true chivalry. 
Wherefore let us offer up our thanksgiving to the 
celestial bestower of all these good things—ench praying 
in the silence of his own heart, in such terms as he may 
deem most consistent with the occasion and the circum- 
stances.’’ 

Then Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt sank upon his kness; 
and all the warriors at once followed his example. The 
movement was accomplished with the same precision as 
if it were a purely tary one, and as if it were some 

roceeding on the parade-ground. The Countess of 

orton, having an eye keen Tevete to everything that 
was thus in progress, comprehended that movement so 

uickly that not a minute beliind the rest was she in 
sinking upon her own knees, while another glance showed 
her that she was to cross her arms npn her breast, with 
the palms turned flat inward, Then all was solemn 
silence in that spacious pavilion for nearly five minutes— 
every one remaining perfectly motionless, with the 
plumed heads inclining forward, and the looks heut 
downward from beneath the raised vizors. A spectator 
might have fancied that they were so many eftigics of 
marble, were it not that the works of the sculptor’: 
hands are never painted with such brilliant hues as those 
which the crimson plumes, the scarves, and the crosses, 
the glittering steel of the armonr, and the animation of 
the countenances, then and there displayed. And on 
this very account it was n spectacle all the more solemn 
and imposing, because the impression was upon the miud 
that there were two hundred living beings present,—tw» 
hundred living hearts beating within those steel panoplic+ 
tae incense of thanksgiving ascending from as many 
souls! 


And now the chieftain himself was the first to rise 
from that suppliant postnre; and his example was in- 
stantancously followed by all the others present,—yer, 
and with a simultaneousness too to which the Countess 
of Morton formed no exception. So soon as cvery seat 
was resumed, Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt proceeded to 
address the Chapter in the following strain :— 


‘* Brethren and friends! we have now reached thxt 
point in the present proceedings at which I am permitted 
urpose for whieh we have met im 
solemn conclave. e seat of our illustrious Priuce,’’ 
continued the warrior, glanciug round and pointing to- 
wards the unoccupied throne behind him, ‘is ready for 
the reception of Highness. According to my instruc- 
tions, we may expect him momentarily: and his High- 
ness will then explain the policy which has induced him 
to anmmon a detachment of his gallant troops to these 
Scottish shores. Friends and brethren! we, who are 
natives of this land, or of the neighbouring Principality 
of Walcs, or else of the adjacent country of Ircland— 
though having renounced our family names and adopted 
others at the same time that we took arms under the 
cross of the Holy Teutonic Order,—we, 1 say, have been 
specially selected from amidst the thousands and thou- 
sands who constitate the chivalrous brotherhood, for 
the service that may be required of us in carrying out 
the present policy of our illustrious master. Whieu he 
comes amongst us be will explain what tuis policy is. 
It will be for us to hear and to obey. In the meantime, 
brethren and friends, it will be expedient for us to pass 
through those forms and ceremonies which were specially 
devised to put our devotion from time to time to the test, 
to remind us of onr duties, and to impress upon us the 
nature of those peculiar links and bonds which hold us 
together in sacréd brotherhood.” 

There was @ brief pause marked by a solemn silence ; 
and then the ehieftain, rising from his seat, devoutly 
made the sign of the cross. All the others rose likewise, 
with the same simultaneous precision as the former 
movements were exccuted ; and the Countess of Morton 
still deemed it expedient to imitate with accuracy those 
amongst whom she found herself,—though there began 
to arise a somcwhat uneasy euspicion in her mind that 
she was more or less an interloper, and that these were 
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ccremonies at which only the previously initiated ought 
to be present. 

‘We all swear by the Crimson Cross,’’ resumed Sir 
Herman, speaking in a solemn voice himself aud every 
one else still remaining upstanding, ‘that we have ever 
adhered, that we do still adhere, and that we will hence- 
forth with the same fidelity continue to adhere, to the 
principles on which our brotherhood is established.”’ 

_ “We swear!” said the entire conclave, speaking as if 
in one voice. 

** Wo awear,”’ continued the chief, ‘that we will ever 
espouse the cause of the weak agafust the stronz, when 
the canse of the former is that of right and the cause 
of the latter is that of tyranny—when we find rectitude 
unequally matched agaiust wrong-doing, or patriotism 
struggling against oppression.” 

‘We swear!’ was said in the same manner as before. 

‘“We swear,” proceeded Sir Herman, “that we will 
ever adhere to all thinga chivalrous and becoming good 
and truc knights—that women shall ever find in us pro- 
tectors and defenders, and never deceivers or betrayers 
—that the cause of the widow, the fatherless, and the 
helpless shall be espoused by us—and that so far as may 
in us lie, collectively or individually, we will strive to 
bring the right uppermost, to succonr the friendless, and 
to make the laws of God and of humanity ride para- 
mount over those which tyranny may proclaim for its 
own selfish purposes.” 

And then the conclave again said solemnly, ‘*‘ We 
swear !”? 

Sir Herman piocemies to say—‘* We swear thut we will 
nxdbere to all things manly and becoming true knights 
and gallant warriors—that will descend to nothing 
cffeminate—that we will commingle with no mummeries, 
whereby the dignity of our sex may be degraded— 
that we will assume no disguises derogatory to that sex 
—that we will never put on, either for purposes of plea- 
sautry or treachery, the garb of woman—and that in onr 
apparel as well as in our habits, we will continuously 
aesort ourselves with the principles of true chivalry.” 

** We swear |’’ said all the voices of the conclave except 
one. 

That one voice which on this occasion remaimed silent, 
was that of the Countess of Morton. How could she 
possibly take this last oath? Unprincipled though she 
waa, sho dared not perjure herself — especially at a 
moment when her mind was under the impression of 
the solemn scene at which she found herself present. 

‘* Brother, you spoke not?” said the knight who was 
nearest to her. 

**Is that so?’’ demanded Sir Herman de Sareafeldt. 
“Where there is reserve, there is cvil intent. Surely, 
brother, you must be well aware that every one entering 
into a Chapter of our Order——’”’ 

The Countess of Morton now thought it time to speak 
out, and she accordingly said, ‘‘Great chieftain, you 
mistake! Iam not a brother of this Order.” 

Indescribable was the sensation which the announce- 
ment produced. There was a general sturt—all eyes 
were turned upon the disguised lady—and every hand 
sought the sword-hilt, 

‘‘Have I heard aright?’ exclaimed Sir Herman: 
‘* does that personage declare himself to be no brother 
of our Order P”’ 

“It is true, Sir Chief,’’ answered the Countess of 
Morton, whose voice trembled for a moment: but in- 
stuntaneously regaining her self-possession, she added, 
‘Tam the bearer of a despatch which I pledged myself 
to place in the hands only of Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt. 
lf, as I conceive, you, great chieftain, are that eminent 
personage ——” 

‘‘ Let this stranger be brought forward, guarded !’’ cx- 
claimed the General. 

Two knights at once drew their swords from the 
scabbards; and the Countess of Morton, feoling that 
never before in her life did she so much stand in need 
of her prcrouce of mind, again by a superhuman offort 
gathered all courage to her aid, as sho said, ‘ Lay not 
hands upon me! I purpose to offer no resistance ; for 
of what avail even if I had the intention, would it be 
nmongst so many? I mean no evil—uand of this I will 
soon convince you,” : 

The kuights did not touch the lady, whom as a matter 
of course they took to bo a young warrior of the sterner 
sex: but they walked, one on each side of her, as she 
proceeded towards the spot where General de Sarsfeldt 
remained standing, 
which he fixed upon her as she produced the packet ; 
gud then his eyes were instantaneonsly riveted on its 


It was a glance of eagle keenneezs | tone, 
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superscription. His look at once became full of respect 
and deference,—thereby proving that he recognised the 
handwriting; and opening the despatch, he proceeded 
to read its contents. 

** His Highnoss, our illustrious Prince,” he said, when 
he had concluded the perusal of the document, which 
was a brief onc, “ will not be here this evening. Busi- 
ness has detained his Highness in Edinburgh longer than 
he had anticipated. But this missive should have been 
delivered to me by the hand of one of his own pages——’”’ 

‘*A few words, Sir Chicf,’’ interjected the Countess, 
‘‘ will explain all this, I was journeying along the road 
towards Dumbarton, when at a distance of some fifteen 
or sixteen miles henee, I was witness to an accident that 
occurred to « horseman ridiug precipitately—he was 
thrown—his head came in violent concussion with the 
ground—and he was reudered senseless. I and my at- 
tendants bestowed upon him all requisite offices; and he 
recovered his consciousness—but not his ahility to 
resume his journey. Intense was his anxiety in refer- 
ence to that packet whereof he was the bearer. Some 
bricf discourse passed between us, and I volunteered to 
convey the despatch to its destination. The injured 
courier of his own accord gave me the crimson scarf 
which I now wear—he also instructed me in the password 
and signs, informing me that without a due knowledge 
on those points I should be unable to procure admission 
into the presence of Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt. Finally, I 
left the despatch-bearer to the charge of some of my 
ponlow ers: while I came hither with the least possible 

elay.’? 

There was a certain simplicity now mingled with the 
dignity and jauntinecss of Louisa’s accustomed appear- 
auce, which told considerably in her favour, and stamped 
her narrative with the air of truthfulness. Sarsfeldt and 
the other kuights began to survey her with more interest 
than at first ; but still there was much gravity in their 
looks, for the offence of which she had unintentionally 
been guilty was a most serious one. ; 

‘* The language in which I ought to address you,”’ said 
Herman de Sarsfeldt, ‘‘is that of gratitude for your con- 
duct towards an injured member of the Teutonic brother- 
hood, and likewise for having become the bearer of tho 
despatches which he was incapacitated from delivering. 
But before I can possibly address you in such a strain as 
that, 1 must put a few questions, te which I require the 
most satisfactory answers. Why did you not explain 
hee object to the first sentinel by whom you were chal- 

enged at the entrance of the grove ?”’ ; 

“‘The challenge took place so abruptly,” replied the 
Countess,—‘‘the man appeared and then vanished with 
such exceeding suddenness—that I was more or less con- 
fused and bewildcred—thongh I will confess that within 
a very few minutes after I had passed by the post of that 
sentinel, I regretted that I had not been explicit; and I 
made up my mind to communicate my object on the very 
next convenient occasion. But when challenged by 
another sentinel—and then afterwards by others again— 
I endeavoured to induce them to listen to my speech, they 
peremptorily cut me short by exclamations commanding 
silence; and thus was I borne on by a flood of circum- 
stances over which it absolutely seemed as if I had lost 
nll control.’”’ 

‘* All this has arisen,’’ said De Sarsfeldt gravely, “from 
that confusion on your part which prevented you from 
giving the reqnisite explanations to the first sentinel. J 
see that you wear the golden spurs of knighthood. Full 

oung are you to enjoy the high privileges of chivalry : 
bat still are you old enongh to be held responsible for your 
conduct: and what knight can without a blush confess 
that duties have been neglected on account of a con- 
fusion of ideas, which if 1 were to adopt the severest 
coustruction, might be explained by the single word— 
terror?” J 

‘‘ Ag I live,” exclaimed the Countess of Morton, there 
was no terror in my soul !—for what had I done, or what 
was I doing, to render me afraid? On the contrary, I 
was flattering myself that these were good offices which 
I was performing, and that instead of being made pri- 
soner with a drawn sword on either side of me—com- 
pelled to answer questions like a felon—I should at least 
receive decent treatment, with a word or two expressive 
of thankfulness, for thus travelling out of my way to 
visit a spot aud a chieftain both alike utterly unknown 
to me.” se ha 

‘There was so much graceful dignity in the mien, the 

1ich the Countess now adopted 
and the language whic Se cate oF eal: 


a in substituti 
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habitual demeanour of jaunty joyousness and levity, 
that she failed not to make an impression on all those 
who heard her. The knights looked at each other as if 
they felt that they were as much placed in a false posi- 
tion as the seeming young warrior himself, by the un- 
toward incident of the evening. So likewise felt Sir 
Herman; for he said, ‘‘ The situation is an anomalous 
one for us all; and no one can deplore it more than my- 
self, The truth is, Sir Knight, you have been led 
onward by a chain of incidents to become an in- 
truder—thongh evidently an unwilling, or at least an 
unintentional one—in the midst of us, while we were 
engaged in holding a solemn Chapter with all its forms 
and ceremonies. You have thus become a witness of 
our proceedings, and have been initiated into some of 
our ‘mysteries. Such was not the intention of the 
wounded despatch-bearer when he made known to you 
the secret word and signs by which you might obtain 
admission into my presence. It is my duty to inform 
you, Sir Knight, that for any one playing the part of an 
intentional interloper and wilfnl intruder, the penalty is 
death! But in your case it were most ungracious on our 
side to have even the appearance of threatening you for 
a moment longer than is absolatcly necessary. We 
must, however, trust, toa great extent, unto your own 
courtesy to release us as well as yourself from the 
awkwardness and embarrassmeut of the prescnt posi- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘ Now that your language, Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt,”’ 
returned the Countess of Morton, ‘‘ assumes a strain so 
gracious and affable, I cannot for a minute hesitate to 
promise that everything which knightly courtesy on my 
ee aE achieve, be quickly and readily accom- 

ished.” 
see Nothing less did I expect from your lips, Sir Knight, 
than such an assurance as this,’’ resumed De Sarsfeldt. 
** We require from you a solemn oath, to the effect that 
you will henceforth and for ever maintain an inviolable 
secrecy with regard to the rites and mystcries whercof 
you have this evening been a witness ?”’ 

“Although a simple request on your part to that 
effect,’’ responded the Countess, ‘‘ would with me have 
as much weight as the most binding of oaths, yet have I 
not the slightest objection to comply with your demand.” 

‘* Accept my gratitude, Sir Knight,’’ said De Sarsfeldt, 
** for this fresh demonstration of courtesy on your part. 
But I have still another favour to solicit ——”’ 

“Speak, and it shall be granted,’ returned the 
Countess. 

‘*As you may perceive, Sir Knight,’’ continued De 
Sarsfeldt, ‘‘ we of the Teutonic Order are disciplined by 
certain rules and governed by the laws of a particular 
system. Therefore, in the present case, we are bound to 
observe a special ceremony in receiving the oath from 
your lips. May I request you, Sir Knight, to remove 
your helmet ?” 

‘‘ Willingly,’’ replied the Countess: and as she suited 
the action to the word, she revealed her handsome well- 
formed head, with its clusters of rich brown hair, to the 
assembled knights. 

‘« That crimson scarf,’’ said De Sarsfeldt, ‘‘ should now 
be lifted from your shoulder.”’ 

This also the Countess at once assented to; and taking 
off the scarf which she had received from the wounded 
courier, she handed it to one of the knights. 

‘‘ Now be kind enongh to kneel,’”’ said De Sarsfeldt,— 
‘‘not in homage to us who are here present, because we 
pretend not to be more than your equals; but a suppliant 
posture is in some instances the most fitting one for the 
purposes of an oath.”’ 

The Countess knelt accordingly. 

‘Your sword, being ungirt from your waist,’’ con- 
tinued De Sarsfeldt, ‘‘ may be placed before you on the 
ground in order to symbolize the cruss by which you are 
presently to swear.” 

Louisa unfastened her rword-belt in a moment, and 
placed the weapon on the ground before her, according 
to the instructions which she had just received from the 
Teutonic chieftain. 

*“* Thus far, Sir Knight,’’ proceeded the latter, ‘‘ has 
your courtesy enabled us to carry these forms which are 
indispensable for the administration of an oath under 
present circumstances, But now we have to make a still 
greater demand upon your goodness and forbearance,— 
though I experience all the less embarrassment in 
explaining the next step that is to be taken, seeing and 
considering that we have your knightly pledge to the 
_ effect that our requisitions shall be complied with. It is 
this,—that you be divested of your steel shirt of mail, or 
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hauberk—that your breast be laid bare—and that with 
the points of two swords touching the naked flesh, you 
swear never to reveal the secrets and mysteries of our 
holy Order, under penalty of having your heart stabbed 
through and throngh by the avenging swords of the 
Teutons |’ v 

The Countess of Morton became deadly pale as she 
listened to the latter portion of this specch: her looks 
were cast down, and she felt a frightful bewilderment 
how to act. ; 

** But this is not all,” continned Sir Herman do Sars- 
feldt. ‘‘The ceremony of’ baring the breast is not 
merely to render the presentation of the swords’ points 
all the more impressive and awe-inspiring as a ceremony 
—but likewise to afford proof that it is no female who 
has obtained admission amongst us. For by the laws of 
our Ordcr it is death for any woman, habited in masculine 

isguise, to penetrate amongst us when sitting in solemn 
Chapter !’’ 

If Louisa was bewildered and perplexed by the former 
portion of De Sarsfeldt’s speech, all her feelings were 
now strung to a far higher degree of tension, and a 
mortal terror seized upon her, Her form was pctritied— 
her tongue was ied. 

‘*Unfasten the hauberk of this courteous young 
Knight,’’ said Herman de Sarsfeldt. 

‘*No! never!” ejaculated the Countess, springing up 
2 her feet. “Your outrages have already gone tuv 
ar—— 

“You must submit, Sir Knight,” interrupted Herman 
de Sarsfeldt sternly: ‘‘ or else force must be adopted !”’ 

**You daro not!"’ exclaimed Louisa, now almost wild 
with terror and with an utter inability to command her 
self-possession. 

De Sarsfeldt made one slight brief sign to the two 
knights who were specially charged with the custody of 
the Countess ; and in a moment they seized upon her. 
She writhed and strnggled in their grasp, while qnick 
ejaculations, half passionate, half entreating, burst from 
her lips. Her conduct now suddenly began to excite a 
suspicion in the minds of those present—a suspicion 
which indeed was so close upon the actual truth, that it 
only rendered the two egy aoe in whose arms she was 
struggling all the more determined to clear up the 
mystery. 

‘* Stop! stop!’’ she exclaimed, in wild accents of 
despair, at the instant when the hauberk was about to 
be torn off her: ‘‘I confess that lam a woman! Spure 
mec! spare me!”’ 

Just at the time that this portion of the scene was 
taking place, an individual, having sprung from his horse 
on the open space outside the tent, was hastily going 
through the necessary ceremonies with the sentinel in 
order to obtain admission. That individual was none 
other than the despatch-bearer himself. 

**'The word ?’’ demanded the sentinel. 

‘The Crimson Cross,’’ was the reply; and the new- 
comer made the appropriate sign. 

“ The token ?’’ asked the sentinel. 

As the new-comer had no crimson scarf on his own 
person, he having (epee it to the Countess of Morton, be 
pointed significantly to the one which the sentinel himself 
wore. 

‘* Pass, Crimson Cross!’’ said the latter. 

The canvas curtain was drawn asido—the purple velvct 
drapery parted in the midst—and tho despatch-bearer 
fonnd himself in the pavilion. One glance showed him 
the scene exactly as it was at the moment when the 
Conntess of Morton’s voice pealed forth the confession 
that she was a woman. 

‘*My sister! my sister!’ exclaimed the new-comer; 
and rushing forward, he caught the bewildered and half- 
fuintiug Countess in hisarms. ‘* Look up, Louisa! look 
up! I am your brother!—yes, your brother, Louis 
Carlyon!” 


C eneemered 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


WE may here pause a moment to observe that although 
there were upwards of five hundred Teutonic Knights 
encamped in the valley of the Leven, yet that only about 
two hundred were sufficiently spared from duty to assist 
at the ceremonies of a Ohapter of the Order. Every 
chicftam amongst the Teutons’ had the privilege of 
calling such a Chapter—which was indoed but little dif- 
ferent in purpose from an ordinary Council of War, but 
which was encumbered in its mode of procedure with a 
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variety of ceremonies and mysteries, as the reader has 
perceived. There were Grand Chapters and Little 
Chapters: the former were held only by the Grand 
Master when surrounded by all his Court—the latter 
were those which any chieftain entrusted with a com- 
mand had the privilege of summoning. As a matter of 
course the Sovereign-Prince of the Teutons might be 
present for secon purposes at Little Chapters as well as 
at Grand Chapters; use it was not his presence 
simply that conferred the higher degree abou one of 
these meetirgs—for n Grand Chapter was only so called 
when previously announced to be such, and when accom- 
panied, as we have said, with all pomps and eere- 
monics. : 

The Teutons were no longer mere religio-military 
sect; they were a veritable nation. Though in their 
modes of addressing each other, as well as in their public 
speeches and documents they maintained the denomina- 
tion of a brotherhood, yet this was only a mere fiction 
or form which had become traditionary since tho time 
when they received their constitution, so to speak, from 
Pope Clement. Yes—they were veritably a nation,—occu- 
pying vast territories—owning Marienburg as their capital 
—able to bring into the field an army of two hundred 
and fifty thousand fighting men—and with a popula- 
tion occupying sixty large cities and towns, twenty thou- 
sand villages, and fifty fortified castles. The army was 
divided into regiments; and consequently there were 
infinite varieties of uniform. The crimson cross was only 
marked upon the corselets of the warriors of the higher 
grade; and thus periape there wero not altogether one- 
tenth portion of the Teutonic army of two hundred and 
fifty thousand men whose breasts were honoured with 
that emblem. At the original institution of the Order, 
all its members were knights, and all wore the crimson 
cross upon their breast-plates : but as the number of the 
Teutons increased, it was found necessary to establish 
grades and distinctions, and to designate these by such 
varieties of embellishment, uniform, and apparel, as 
night seem most expedient at the time when each fresh 
development of Teatonic power took place. But still, 
throughout the entire army there were two emblems 
which universally peeved, and which the meanest pos- 
ressed as wellas the greatest. These were the crimson 
ecarf and the crimson plume (or tuft as the case might 
be) upon the helmet. Those of superior rank wore silken 
scarves and had entire plumes of feathers; those of 
inferior degree wore scarves made of a coarse material, 
and mere tufts mon their casques. The Grand Master 
was accustomed appoint «a considerable number of 
equerries, who either remained attached to his person or 
clee were sent on special services, and whose duties may 
be to a considerable extent likened to those of aides-de- 
camp belonging to the staff of a general of an army at 
the present day. These equerries to whom wo are now 
allading, were distinguished not merely by the richness 
of their armonr, but also by their red scarves being Jined 
with blue silk ;—and this, be it remembered, was one of 
the characteristics which indicated the superior rank of 
the commander of the little squadron which had escorted 
Margaret from the grove near Dalkeith to Dumbarton 
Castle. Squires and pages attendant upon the Grand 
Master were of lower degrees thau the equerries; buat 
yet they enjoy ee much consideratiou amongst the Teu- 
tons generally. 

Louis Carlyon, the brother of the Countcss of Morton, 
was a squire attached to the service of Prince de Salza. 
He had renounced his own name on entering into the 
Teutonic service ; and he now hore that of Conrad Rossel ;sx 
for all persons, when taking arms hencath the banner of 
the Crimson Crosse, abjured everything Peet pga to 
their native land, and abandoning their family nomen- 
clature, took Germanised appellations without the 
tlightest reference to those names which they thus cast 
off. Now, it was through no want of precaution on 
Conrad Rosscl’s part that the Countess of Morton became 
involved in so serious a dilemma as that which we have 
recorded. In the first place, Conrad, when he entrusted 
her with the mission, could not possibly have foreseen 
that Gencral de Sarsfeldt would be holding a Chapter at 
that precise moment: the communication of the signa 
and tokens was only intended as the means of enabling 
the seeming young Knight to obtain prompt access to the 
Geneéral’s presence; and if Louisa had mentioned her 
object to the first sentinel whom she encountered, all 
would have been well. It was this single omission—this 
one inadvertence, which proved the first link of the cir- 
cumstances that bad led her on step by step to the catas- 
trophe in which her sex was discovered. The several 
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sentinels whom she passed, finding that she gave the 
proper signsand watchwords, naturally concluded thatshe 
was initiated ip the mysteries of that degree which pos- 
sessed the privilege of a scat in the Little Chapter. And 
as if nothing should be wanting to confirm this belief on 
their part, she wore the Teutonic scarf and she had 
crinison plumes in her helmet! The absence of the cross 
from the corsclet was nothing, inasmuch, as we have 
already said, there were immense numbors of the Teu- 
tonic warriors who were not privileged to wear that holy 
emblem at all. In short, itrequires but a mere glance at 
all these circumstances to pomprehend the facility with 
which the unsuspecting Countéss went gliding farther 
and farther on to the very brink of the precipice which 
was yawning to reogive her.: 

A certain dignified calmness and cold imperturbability 
were tho main istics of the members of thc 
Teutonic Order: but now, within that pavilion in the 
Valicy of the Leven, there was an extraordinary excite- 
ment. The discovery of the seeming Knight’s scx had 
been £0 closely followed upon by the abrupt entrance of 
Conrad Rossel, proclaim hinrelf to be the lady’s 
brother, and seizing her in his arms—that all this was 
indeed sufficient to move even the most tranquil and 
phliegmatic disposition. The Countcss, who at the 
instant was half fainting with mingled terror and a 
sense of shame, started as if animated With the fire of a 
new life; and flinging a glance upon her brother’s coun- 
tenance, she at once. recognised him, notwithstanding 
that some years had passed since last she had seen him, 
and that all the lower part of his face was buried in a 
glossy black beard. She flung her arms round his 
neck ; and now through excess of emotion she fainted 
outright. 

When the Countess of Morton regained her conscious- 
ness she found herself still supported in her brothcr’s 
arms: but it was not in the same place where her cyes 
had last closed upon tho light. ey were now in a 
small tent; and they were alone together. For a few 
moments Louisa could scarcely persuade herself that it 
was all otherwise than a wild fantastic dream: but when 
she acquired the certainty that everything which floated 
in her brain was realand substantially truc, she was 
seized with the mort poignant suspense, as she exclaimed, 
‘*Am I free, Lonis? or am I a prisoner? Ah! I read 
your answer in your looks! Yes—I ama prisoner! I 
am still in the encampment-——”’ 

i Compose yourself, Louisa !’’ her brother hastened to 
reply: ‘‘compose yourself, I bescech you! It is true 
that you are not for the moment free to leave the 
encampment——”’ 

* Good God, Louis!” said the wretched Countess, now 
fee as if a tremendous consternation were seizing | 
upon her: ‘‘ yon arc preparing me for somethiug drend- 
ful !—your looks arc ghastly and haggard——”’ 

“* Remember the accident, Louisa !—think of the blood 
that I lost!—reflect how unfit I was to perform this 
rapid journey !”’ 

** Qh, then you are. not pale with horror at the thought 
that my life is to be sacrificed? Ah!” ejaculated the 
Conntess; “the words—the fearful words still ring in 
my ears!—By the laws of the Order it is death for any 
acoman, habited in masculine disguisc——”” 

“* Yes, yes—I know the law !”’ said hor brother: ‘‘ but 
fear not !—the extreme penalty will not be inflicted upon 
you !—the holy saints forbid !” 


‘* Oh, then there is the danger !’’ cried the Countess. 
*‘T am in the power of those ficrce men! I am at their 
mercyi—my life depends upon their good will and 
pleasnre !’’ 


“Not upon theirs, Louisa,” interrupted Cournad 
Rossel—for so we shall continue to denominate him : 
‘* they dare not decidc in such a case as this !—-nor would 
they attempt to do so—for De Sarsfeldt, though stern 
and severe, is just and upright——”’ 

‘© And he will not doom me fo die?” exclaimed the 
Countess, with an infinite sense of relief. ‘ But he must 
pardon me altogether—ho must set me free —--” 

‘“‘ Alas! he has not the power of pardon,” responded 
her brother.. ‘‘ That prerogative belongs to a far higher 
authority-—’”’ 

**¥You frighten me, Louis!’’ ejaculated the Countess, 
who was as pule as death. ‘“ What highor authority do 
you mean ? Must I remain a prisoner while that high 
personage, whoever he mny be, is commnnicated with P’”’ 

*?’Pwill be but a detention of afew hours, Louisa, To- 
morrow morning that personage will either be here or in 
the neighbourhood——”"’ . 

“To-morrow morning ?”? echoed the Countesr, im- 
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petuously : ‘but I cannot wait! You talk of hours !— 
minutes to me are precious! Go tell that General of 
yours—go proclaim to this Herman de Sarsfeldt that it 
is no humble female whom he is thus arbitrarily treating 
—aye, and most ungratefully so!—tell him it is the 
Countess of Morton !” 

‘“‘ What?” ejaculated Conrad Rossel: ‘you, Louisa ?’’ 

‘*Yes—the Countcss of Morton!’ she answered 
proud wife of one of the lofticst poers of Scot- 
and !’ 

“Then a thousand, thonsand times more welcome, 
Louisa, is this meeting,’ exclaimed her brother, joy 
animating the countenance which was hitherto so pale 
and haggard in consequence of his accident,—* yes, a 
thousand times more welcome, because you are a lawfully 
wedded wife !’’ 

It was with the most impassioned sincerity that the 
Teutonic warrior strained his sister to his breast anew ‘ 
and the tears rolled down his cheeks as his mental 
glances were flang over the past, which was fraught 
with so much to be deplored in rcference to the family to 
which he belonged. 

‘* And now that you know, dear brother, who I am,” 
resumed Louisa hastily, ‘‘ you will speed to that chieftain 
—will on not ?—you will declare my name—you will 
demand my immediate deliberation——” 

‘But tell me, Louisa,’’ interrupted her brother, with 
an expression of painful mistrust flitting over his coun- 
tennuce,— what means this masculine apparel—this 
ariaour—this disguise P” 

‘It is all too long to explain to you now, dear 
Lrother !’’ cried the Countess, who could not at the 
moment hit upon any plausible tale to satisfy the query 
which had been put. ‘‘ Suffice it for me to state that it 
is of the utmost consequence I should proceed at once to 
Dumbarton Castie——’”’ 

‘“‘Ts your husband there, Louisa?’ inquired her 
brother, with quickness of accent and penctrating keen- 
ness of look, 

“‘No,”’ she responded, not daring to give utterance 
to a falsehood which she knew in a few hours, more or 
iia could be so easily detected. “ But why do you 
ask ?’? 

‘* Because, Louisa,’’ rejoined Conrad, his looks now 
becoming full of severity, ‘if you be really bent on a 
visit to Dumbarton, your husband ought to be there; 
for the King of Scotland is now within the walls of that 
fortalice 1’’ 

‘*T know it,” answered the Countess. ‘f But, my dcar 
lrother, we have no time for argunnent now! To- 
weLrrew——”’ 

“Ah, Louisa! do not force me to belicve,’’ ejaculated 
Conrad, almost fiercely, “that your marriage has becn 
accompanied by no moral reformation! Do not interrnpt 
sic! fear me, Tinsist! Years have clapsed since you 
and Imet: and doubtiess during the interval you have 
thought me dead? Aye!—and heaven knows that every 
urgent motive had for remaining dead to my own 
family! And thns dead, too, should I have continucd, 
had not accident thrown us together to-night. Ah! look 
back, Louisa, as I have ere now been forced to retrospect 
when straining you in my arms,—how stood it with my 
family at the time when goaded by 2 sense of the degra- 
dation brought upon our name I left the Knglish army to 
seek fortune claewhere at the sword’s point? One 
brother was killed in a drunken fray—another was 
hanged as a spy. Then, of three sistors whom I pos- 
sessed——”’ 

‘* Louis, Louis!’’ interrupted the Countess of Morton, 
stamping her foot with impatience: ‘‘ these recapitula- 
tious, so galling - so uscless——’”’ 

“*Nay—but I will finish!” interrupted Conrad, with a 
sternness that at onco predominated over that manifesta- 
tion of self-will on the part of his sister. ‘‘I have my 
reasons and motives for thus speaking ; and you must 
listen. Iwas about to say of my threo sisters, two con- 
tracted low and degrading marriages,—one with a ruined 
spa e the other with a lacquey!—and you, Louisa, 
the third of those sisters, became the mistress of the 
Scottish King! All this is true—is it not? And I there- 
fore renounced name—country—friends—everything, be- 
cause of the dishonour which had fallen upon my family! 
For though, thank heaven! in me that name was never 
tarnished,—yet did I feel full sorely that an unjust and 
censorious world included me within the sphere of degra- 
dation which my relatives had raised u like a pestilontial 
vapour around themselves! I fled therefore from you 
wul!—I fled from the shades of my perished brothers—I 
tied from my two sisters who had contracted derogatory 
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marriages—I fled from you, Louisa, who had become the 
mistress of the Scottish King! And now that accident 
has again thrown us together,—now that I so unex- 

ectedly meet a sister——Oh, let this sister be onabled to 

ook me in the face without a blush !—let her not have to 
tell me that forgetful of the vows she pledged to her 
husband at the altar, she is about to seek at Dumbarton 
her rover paramour !’’ 

While Conrad Rossel was thus speaking in tones that 
varied with impredsiveness, agitation, and tender cmotion, 
his selfish sister had ample time to regain all her self- 
possession, and to fling a mental glance over the circum- 
stances by which she was surrounded. She listened until 
her brother had finished, that from his speech itself she 
might obtain a suggestion or cue for the pretext and 
explanations it would be necessary to advance in order to 
set his mind at rest. 


‘Good heavens, my dear Louis!’’ she cried, flinging 
into her countenance not merely the air but also the flush 
of indignation ; ‘‘ how can you thus cruelly suspect me ? 
—-do you imagine that of all the Carlyon family a sense 
of virtue subsists in your breast only? May I not have 
been the victim of circumstances when I became tho 
mistress of the Scottish King ?—mayI not have gladly 
sought an issuc from that false and degrading position by 
means of an honourable marriage ?”’ 


‘© Oh, Louisa! if I may believe you!” exclaimed Con- 
rad, with a look which showed how fervently he desired 
that he might be enabled to look upon her as a reformed 
being. ‘* But that masculine garb-——”’ 

‘“*A mere hunting dress, Louis !’’ she interjected,— 
““snch as my husband the Kar] has ever loved to see me 
wear ”’ 

** Ah, well,” said Conrad ; ‘if it be with your husband’s 
knowledge and permission——But then, this jonrney 
without your husband P’’ 

‘¢Listen, dear Louis!—for from you T can have no 
secrets !’’—and the Countess, taking her brother’s hand, 
pressed it in her own, while she gazed with assimed 
tenderness upon his features. ‘‘I am about to reveal to 
you avery great mystery. There is a certain lady-—I 
do not think I onght to tell yon her name——who pre- 
tends that the King has secretly espoused her——’’ 

‘Some poor half-witted creature, doubtless ?’’ inter- 
jected Conrad. 

‘*Bxactly so,’? exclaimed his sister: ‘she is indeed 
weak in the brain. She was placed under my care at 
Dalkeith Castle. Ah! perhaps you do not know that 
Dalkcith belongs to the noble Ear! my husband; and I, 
by marriage, have become a Scottish subject -and con- 
sequently am bound to obey the bidding and study the 
interests of the Scottish King.”’ 

‘* Assuredly—in all honourable ways,’ observed Conrad. 
‘Proceed, Louisa. What of this half-witted creature ?” 

** She has fled from Dalkeith—she has made her escape 
—she knows that the King will be to-morrow at Dambar- 
ton Castle— --she is shrewd and cunning in her madners 
—and methodical withal——” 

‘“Ah! I begin to understand!’’ exclaimed Conrad: 
“you were pursuing the fugitive ?”’ 

** Yos---at the utmost of my speed,” rejoined Touisa ; 
‘for it is well-nigh a matter of life and death with me!” 

““Nay—not so, sister!’’ interjected the Teutonic 
warrior: ‘‘ those terms are too vehemently and passion- 
ately spoken! King David cannot care so much about 2 
half-witted woman; and you cannot have been guilty of 
so great i crimc as to be apprehensive of anght beyond a 
black look or a few syllables of reproach.” 

** But on the part of one’s Sovereign,’’ cried the Countess 
vehemently, “fone would infinitely rather receive a 
smiling glance and a word of approval l”’ 

**Touisa,’” said Conrad Rossel sternly, ‘ remember 
that he whom you now call your Sovereign has been 
your paramour ; and by all_you are telling me-—by your 
looks aud by your manner—I could wish fer your honour’s 
sako that his glances should henceforth be so severe and 
his rebukes 50 bitter as to render you desirous of placing 
a hundred leagues between yourself and him, rather than 
thus gadding about, with strange disguises, in his 
service.” 

‘Well, Louis,’’ ejaculated the Countess, now per- 
ceiving the necessity of going upon another tack, “if I 

ledge myself that i will leave the half-witted creature 
o her fate, and that on quitting the encampment I will 
return with all possible expedition to Dalkoith——” 

“ Were you to tell me@hat you would set off hence for 
the sake of being crowned Queen of Scotland, or of Eng- 
land, or of Ireland—or of all three kingdoms pnt to- 
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gether,” responded Conrad impressively, ‘*T have it not 

in my power to procure your liberation. ' 

‘“*What! and you call yourself my brother ?’’ exclaimed 
the Countess, now wringing her hands—and it was not 
altogethor with a feigned despair: ‘“‘and you have for- 
gotten that if I now find myself in this trouble, it is all 
on your aeconnt—and if I had not, when utterly unsus- 
picious who you were, undertaken your message to this 
encampment through sheer kindness and good-nature, I 
should ere now have arrived safely at my destination |" 

‘* Louisa,” ejaculated the Teutonic warrior, ‘“‘ pro- 
vidence itself interposed to save you from the ignominy 
of proceeding to Dumbarton Castle, where you ea sed 
to meet that royal voluptuary who years ago seduced you 
from the path of virtue, and who, I fear—alas! I fear, 
has still too great a hold upon your heart !’’ 

“Louis,” exclaimed the Countess, her eyes flashing 
firo, “every syllable you utter is an outrage and an 
insult! I swear to you that since my marriage——”’ 

‘Say no more, Louisa !’’ interrupted her brother. “If. 
there be truth and sincerity in you, it were really an ont- | 
rage on my part to exact an oath from your lips: and if ' 
you meant to speak falsely, it were better for your soul's 
salvation that your words should remain unsaid.” 

‘‘Then you believe me, Louis ?’’ responded the Conn- 
teas, now relapsing into the most complete feminine 
muldness and into the tenderness of a sisterly cajolery. 
“What will you do for me? Are you not a Teutonic 
Knight——”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ he replied: ‘I bear not the title of knight- 
hood. Look! my spurs are not of gold—they are of 
silyer. Iam a squire in the service of a chief of high 
degree.” 

* And this chief,’’ interjected the Conutess,—‘‘ can you 
not intercede with him on my behalf?” 

‘«’Tis he who to-morrow must decide your fate, Lonisa. 
But he is merciful—he is just—and he is grateful! When 
he learns all the circumstances, and is informed how you 
became involved in this dilemma, he will pardon you— 
he will grant you your liberty.” 

‘*Who, then, is the great chief of yours,’’ demanded 
the Countess haughtily, ‘‘ who dictates his own laws 
upon the Scottish soil P—who is it that arrogates to him- 
sulf the power of directing the issues of life and death in 
respect of a Scottish peeress ?’’ 

Conrad Rossel hesitated for a moment; and then he 
said, ‘‘ Perhaps you have heard of him; for he has been 
for the last two months in Scotland. He bears the name 
of Sir Casimir D’ Este.’’ 

With all the varying emotions which were excited by 
this conversation, the colonr had come back to Louisa’s 
cieeks ; but it now allina moment left them—she sud- 
deuly grew ghastly pale, at the same time that she gave 
a quick spasmodic start—the ejaculation of ‘‘ My God?” 
burst from her lips—and she seemed as if she were about 
to sink back ixto a state of insensibility. 

“Blessed saints! what ails yon now?” eried her 
brother, sustaining her in his arms. 

“Sir Casimir D’Este?”’ she repeated, shuddering 
throughout her entire frame: and then with a wild 
shrick, she added, ‘‘ Oh, if my life depend upon him, it is 
not wort: an hour’s purchase from the iustaut he shall 
learn that it is the false Sir Lonis Carlyon ss 

“Ah!” cjaculated Conrad: ‘‘and now I bethink me, 
how came yon to bear that name P—how came you to 
take that name which was my own, and which ought 
ouly to be borne by me, if I thought fit to resnme it? 
Tell me, Louisa!’’ he passionately demanded : ‘‘ did you 
mean to disgrace that name likewise, as you had dis- 
graced your own, and as our brothers and sisters, each 
and all, degraded the name which they bore ?"’ 

“Do not question me, Louis,” cried the wretched 
Countess: *‘ but for God's sake save me!” 

*“Oh! you have been deceiving me, Lonisa ! you have 
been deceiving me!’ ejaculated the Teutonic warrior. 
**It is distraction to think that I shonld have found a 
sister only to be compelled thus to upbraid her! Un. 
happy womna! im what intrigues and machinations havc 
you been mixed up that you should thus tremble at the 
aus of Sir Casimir D'Este? Ab: and if you ouly 

new —— 

But Conrad stopped short on the very threshold ot 
revealing a secret which was not his own—and which. 
as the reader may surmise, involved the fact that Sin 
Casimir D’Este was none other than Prince de Salza. 
Grand Master of the Teutons. 

‘* Listen, Louis,” said the Countess, not perceiving, 
in the agitation of her mind, that he thus interruptec 
himself, ‘That half-brained creature of whom I er 
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now spoke to you, is well known to Sir Casimir—he has 
befriended her—he has espoused her cause—I know not 
rightly das fore 

“Then, by St. John of Jerusalem!” cried Conrad, 
shus ejaculating an oath that was common amongst the 
Teutons ; ‘‘ whatever cause Sir Casimir D’Este espouses, 
rest assured that it is the right oue !—and if you havo 
gone against it, woe, woe unto you!” 

“Just heaven! then I am lost!” half-shrieked the 
miserable woman. ‘Oh! are there no means of es ape ? 
These walls are but canvas——’”’ 

She flew towards the opening of the tent: but her bro- 
cher, springing after her, held her back, exclaiming, 
“Rash woman! what would youdo ? Know you not that 
ou are in the midst of an encampment -- that you cannot 
‘o forth without the proper watch-words——’ 

**IT know thom! I know all the signs and tokens!” 
ie ,Doulsa vehemently. ‘You yourself told me 
hem ! 

Insensate! The signs and tokens which are for the 
mrpose of egress are very different from those which 
re for the purpose of ingress !’’ 

“But you know them, Lonis?” yon know them?” 
seer sister vehemently; ‘and you will explain 
mem 

**T would sooner perish, Louisa,” answered her brother 
iolemnly. 

‘*On my knees, I beseech yon!”’ sho cried. ‘ You will 
become an accessory to my marder!—Ob, your conduct 

‘ould be fratricidal !’’ 

‘** Rise, Lonisa!—these appeals are useless:” and the 
Tenton, now stern and implacable, lifted up his sister 
from the suppliant position to which she had sunk 
down. ~ 

‘“My God!’’ she said, sinking upon a seat: * even my 
own brother abandons me!” 

**No—I do not abandon you,” he said; *‘ but IT remain 
irm in my own duty. You were present at some of our 
‘ceremonies and mysteries just now-—-and you may judge 
‘or yourself whether the oaths by which we of the Holy 
drder are bonnd may be lightly treated. No! I do not 
abandon you! A prisoner here yon must remain; and 
{ myself will seck Sir Casimir D’Este—I will throw 
myself at his feet—I will tell him that in you I have 
‘ound a sister—I will implore your life at his hands! 
He is merciful and forgiving where mercy may be 
‘ightcously exercised—yes, and even where it is possible 
that by the straining of a point forgivencss may be 
shown! From your lips, Louisa, I ask no further expla- 
nations. Doubtless I shall hear from Sir Casimir himn- 
self the full tale of your iniquities, whatever they may 
be. Do not weep,’ added her brother, now spenking in 
a milder tone, for he was moved by his sister’s tears — 
and the Countess was now indced weeping with no feigned 
affliction. 

At this moment the canvas curtain of the tent was 
thrust aside; and Janet Lockycr was pushed in by x 
tall Teutonic warrior, who exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘ Go, 
brazen one! disgnised in a garb that becomes you not! 
—and join your still more hardened mistress !’’ ; 

The warrior disappeared as the canvas curtain again 
fell over the opening of the tent; and Janet, throwing 
herself upon the ground at the feet of the Countess, 
exclaimed in a wild paroxysm of grief, ‘Ob, what will 
they do with us? Into what dire calamities has your 
ladyship brought me ?”’ 

‘* Ah, then, you have a female attendant ?”’ ejaculated 
Conrad: and as a light flashed in unto his mind, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Ah, doubtless the seeming page who so kindly 
ministered to me at the woodman’s hut, was likewise of 
the gentler sex? However, I now leave you to your- 
selves. Be not without hope! I will do for you all that 
lies in mortal power to accomplish !”’ 

Having thus spoken, Conrad rushed from the tent, un- 
able to endure any longer the spectacle of his sistcr’'s 
Wor. 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE PRISONERS IN THE TENT. 


THE Countess of Morton soon felt ashamed of displaying 
80 much weakness in the presence of Janct Lockyer ; aud 
she moreover felt that it was her duty to reassure and 
console the young woman whom she had indaced to leave 
a comfortable home and the paterfial protection at Dal- 
keith in order to become a partaker in her own knight- 
errantries. The Countess accordingly hastened to dry 
her tears; and she spoke soothingly ns woll ag cn- 
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couragingly to the damsel. She gave a rapid outline of 
ul that had happened to herself after sheand Janet were 
separated near the entrance of thetent; and she revealed 
the startling fact that in the wounded courier she had 
found a brother. Thus Janct how for the first time learnt 
that the individual who had just taken his de 

from thetent was the same whom they had fallen in with 
in the wood sixteen miles distant; aud the reader must 
not be astonished that Janet did not recognise him—for 
let it be borne in mind that when the meeting first took 
place in thatwood, the deep obscurity which prevailed 
prevented any one from obtaining aught more than a 
very partial glimpse of his countenance. 

Janet was considerably reassured on learning that her 
wnistress had found a brother in the midst of these persons 

into whose power they had fallen; and the Countess was 
now careful to say nothing which might discourave or 
weaken the hope which the damsel felt in respect to the 
issuc of the adventure. So far as concerns the explana- 
tions which Janet herself had to give, a few words will 
suffice to make them known to the reader. On being 
separated from her mistress she was conducted to a large 
teut, where she found herself in the midst of a number 
of pages, some of whom were eating and drinking—others 
were gaming with dice—and others were indulging in 
blithe and joyous discourse. Janet was conducted to- 
wards a table spread with refreshments, where she was 
welcolmed by those who were already paying their re- 
spects to the comestibles ;—and in the same way that her 
mistress had been looked upon by the warriors in the 
pavilion as one of themselves, 80 was Janet Lockyer 
treated by the pages into the midst of whom she was in- 
troduced, But all of a sudden she was accosted by the 
sentinel who had conducted her thither; and she was 
desired to follow him. She trembled lest there might be 
something wrong; for his countenance wore a singular 
expression. Leading her into an adjacent tent which 
was previously unoccupied, the seutinel at once abruptly 
communicated the fact that her mistress’s secret was 
discovered; and then Janct, falling upon her knees, im. 
plored the warrior’s mercy. This was sufficient to con. 
vinee him in reference to the sex of the suppliant damsel, 
and he proceeded with the least possible delay to conduct 
her to the tent to which the Conntess had been borne by 
her brother, and into which the affrighted and afflicted 
Janet was thrast in the manner described at the close of 
the preceding chapter. 

Such were the explanations which the damsel gave tc 
the Countess of Morton: and the latter repeated th: 
language of hope and reassurance to as great an exten’ 
as she dared venture. The lady and ber follower lay 
down to rest: slumber soon stole over the eyes of Janet, 
who was wearied in body as wellas mentally oppressed _ 
but Louisa could not so readily woo the balmy repose 
that might steep her own senses in oblivion. She was 
constrained perforce, as it were, to envisage all the cir. 
enostances of her position. That Margaret was already 
at. Dumbarton or would soon be there, she had no doubt. 
That Margaret would see Sir Casimir D’Este so soon as 
he himself arrived there, was an equal certainty in thi 
painful calculations of Louisa’s' mind. The question: 
therefore were—to what extent all her own treachery 
might be known to Margaret ? and to what degree Sir 
Casimir might thus be prejudiced against her? But on 
these points she scarcely dared hoped for much. No!— 
on the contrary, she felt.inclined to augur the very worst - 
and it was with a strong poignant shudder she though 
to herself, ‘‘ If Margaret be vindictive, and if Sir Casimi 
be implacable, it will go hard with me !—my God, it wil! 
go hard with me!’’ ; 

The Countess of Morton made not the slightest attemp‘ 
to escape from the Teutonic encampment: she knew onl) 
too well that her brother must have spoken with tht 
strictest accuracy when he showed here the futility o: 
any such endeavour. She therefore lay by the side of 
Janet Lockyer, giving way to her painful reflections, 
until at length slumber stole upon her eyes, But even 
then imagination’s realm, into which she was wafted, 
became peopled with, phantom shapes and nameless 
objects of terror; so that her sleep was uneasy and rest- 
less—and when she awoke in the morning in the morning, 
she felt as depressed and as exhausted as if she had not 
closed an eye throughout the live-loug night. 

The rough voice of some Teutonic menial was presently 
heard just outside the tent, announcing to the prisoners 
that if they thrust their hands forth from the canvas 
curtain they would find the means of ablution and refresh- 
ment in readiness. Janet hastened to procure these 
objects, the nature of which indicated the most thought: 
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'ul attention ; so that the Countess felt sure her brother 
had not forgotten to speak on her behalf ere he left the 
pit eal There were basins and ewers of water: 

ihe littlc valises which were strapped on to the saddles 

which the two disguised females bestrode, and which 
contained their toilet-necessaries, were likewise placed at 

‘he opening of the tent, and in addition to these objects 
here was a baskct containing the means for a most ex- 
:ellent repast. 

And now let the reader bear in mind that we have 
rought the incidents of this episode to the corning of 
ihat day on which the memorable Labrae d took place 
it Dambarton. But while all bustle and excitement 

within the walls of that fortalice, and while the lapse of 
“ime was there being characterized by a rapid succession 
xf the most startling incidents—it was very different 
within the canvas walls of the tent constituting the 
rison of the Countess of Morton and Janet Lockyer. 
here, in that tent in the Valley of the Leven, slowly 
passed the hours: full of anxiety and suspense were they ; 
and never to either the mistress or her damsel did time 
appear to drag itself onward with so leaden a foot. Janet 
again grew deeply despondent : the Countess on the other 
hand became irritable and restless, until at length she 
scarcely even took the trouble to give utterance to a word 
of reassurance or solace to her afflicted companion. Yer, 

—the hours were ‘pean ; and Louisa’s brother returned 
not! What could be the reason? why was he thus de- 
tained? The Conntces endeavoured to persuade herself 
that everthing was for the best, and that when her 
brother did reappear, it would be to announce the joyous 

intelligence that she was free; but it was by no means 

so easy thus to banish all apprehension and terror. 

At length, between two and three o’clock in tho after- 

noon, the canvas tent was drawn aside, and Conrad Rosset 

made his appearance. 

*‘ Brother! dearest brother!"’ exclaimed the Countoss 
of Morton, springing forward with the most fevorish sus- 

ense; ‘* what tidings do you bring? Oh, my God! your 

ook is moody and sombre!”’ 

“Oh, my poor father! my poor father!’ murmured 
Janet, sinking upon her kuees and clasping her hands in 
utter despair. 

** Sister,’ said Conrad, ‘you must hope everything 
from the merciful consideration of those whom you have 


offended! At present nothing is decided with regard to 
your case! But with you damsel it is different! Rise— 
cheer up! Youare safe—you are free! I have brought 


the order for your liberation !’’ 


It was with a wild cry of joy that Janet sprang to her 
feet: she endeavoured to give utterance to some words of 
thankfulness to the bearer of this welcome intelligence-— 
but she could not, and she sank weeping with emotion 
into the arms of the Countess. 

**You will not leave me, Janet? you will not léave 
me ?”’ repeated Louisa, now feeling that the presence of 
nu female companion, even of inferior degree, was an im- 
mense solace in the midst of her misfortunes. 

‘*No, dear lady,’’ ejaculated the good-hearted damec), 
**T will not leave you unless Iam compelled !” 


**You need not quit your mistress,’’ interjected Conrad 
Rossel. ‘‘Qh, Louisa! how was it possible that you 
could have lent yourself to the King’s vile machinations ? 
Everything is now seen through!—and you might have 
been a friend of Scotland’s Queen——”’ 


‘*Queen ?”” ejaculated the Countess, with a sudden 
start. ‘‘But no! it is impossible! If you have seen 
Margaret, she has deceived you, Louis!—or rather I 
should say, she herself still labours under that delasion 
of a valid marriag 

‘Silence, Louisa! silence!’’ exclaimed her brother, 
with a look of mingled scorn, pity, and disgust. ‘* You 
know not what you are saying !—still less do you know 
what you have lost by your flagitious conduct! Ah! it 
is only too easy to comprehend how you consented to 
play the part of the King’s creature——’’ 

‘*For heaven's sake reproach me not s0 bitterly, 
Louis !’’ cried the Countess. ‘‘ Look! in the presence 
of a girl, too!——-But, Oh! tell me—what has hap- 
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“‘This is what has happened, Lonisa,”’ said Conrad. 
“That poor crack-brained creature—that half-witted 
woman, whom you were appointed to keep in custody, 
and who escaped from the Castle of Dalkieth——”’ 

‘‘ What bitter irony in your words, Louis!’? murmured 
the Countess, 

*¢ Aye—and what confusion for pou Louiga,’’ ejaculated 
her brother, ‘when you learn that Margaret laboured 
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under no Gelusion—that the marriage was valid—and 


that she is Scotland’s Queen!’ ; 

“Good heavens! is this possible?’’ exclaimed the 
Countess. “ And I—insensate that I have been |——”’ 

** More wicked than insensate!’’ returned her brother, 
in a tone of the most bitter reproachfulness ; ‘‘for you 
have not even the apology of insanity’s ungovernable 
impulse—but yon have all along acted deliberately, 
steadily, and wilfully |’ cone 

“Oh, my God! do not revile and taunt me!" cried 
Louisa, clasping her hands: ‘(am I not not wretched 
enough already? Tell me, Louis—tell me,—is there in- 


deod any hope that my life may be spared? Yos—it 
must be! This new-made Queen would never dare to 


inaugurate her reign with the death of a Scottish 
oress |’ 

“Tt is not to either want of daring or powerlessness 
on Margaret’s part, that you will owe your life,” rejoined 
Conrad Rossel: ‘‘ it will be to her mercy, her generosity, 
and her forbearance !’’ 

“Oh, thon, there is indeed hope!—every hope, Louis? 
You are confident? Yes, yes! Lf read it m your looks!” 
continned the Couutess, with feverish excitement. 
** Perhaps you are even cuabled to give me the positive 
assurance——”’ 

** As yet I can assure you of nothing, sister,’’ intor- 
rupted the brother. ‘‘Ah! but I have forgotten to 
make you an aunouncement of a startling character. 

ueen Margaret will do uaught without consulting the 
illustrious chieftain who has helped her to ascend the 
Scottish thronc—’’ 

‘*Ah! doubtless you mean Sir Casimir D'Este?” 
ejaculated Louisa. ‘ But, Oh! if Margaret, who is now 
a Queen, do but signify her will—if she raise but a 
finger on my behnlf—Sir Casimir D’Este must deferen- 
tintly submit——’’ 

* Louisa,’ interjected her brother, solemnly, “ he of 
whow you speak, instead of being lower than Royilty, 
is on a par with Royalty’s self! He is the Prince de 
Salza, Grand Muster of the Teutome Order to which T 
belong !’’ 

Here was a new and startling surprise for. the Countess 
of Morton, as well as indeed for Janct: but the former 
was now stricken with a new terror -for She fancied 
that if he whom she had previously known as Sir 
Casimir D’Este, was so powerful either to reward or 
punish, he would be certain to exercise that power in a 
miuuner Commensurate with the magnitude of the offence 
that had been given. Her brother instantaneously com- 
prehended what was passivg in her mind: and he has- 
tcned to say, ‘‘ Did I not assure you last night that the 
mighty chief whom I serve is generous and merciful? It 
is in this generority and in this mercy that you must 
now put your reliance! Indced, Louisa, you need not 
despuir! you may cntertain every hope! I know his 
Highness Prince de Salza well; and it has always been 
in the hours of his greatest triumphs that I have seen 
him most forgiving.”’ 

The Countess took her brother’s hand and pressed it 
with » powerful degree of emotion: but now another 
mispgiving suddenly smote her. She again became pale 
as death ; and bending upon him a despairing look, she 
murmured, “No, Louais—no! there is not any hope! 
I feel that Iam lost! The chivalry of the man may 
forgive me: but the jealousy of the woman—never !"’ 

Her voice sank to a low whisper as she thus spoke, so 
that Janet should not ovorhcar what she said. Her 
brother comprehended what she meant; and a shade of 
uncasiness flitted for an instant over his countenance ; 
but bis features almost immediately brightenod up, and 
he said, ‘“‘ From all I have heard, Louisa, Margaret is 
magnanimons and will not prove vindictive.” 

“No, no, Louis!’’ rojoined the sister: ‘* Margaret is 
mot magnanimous! She is stroug-minded, I grant you; 
but it is ber ambition that has made her so :—and is not 
ambition composcd of all the elements of intensest 
eclfighness P She cannot fail to suspect—indeed she must 
kuow,’’ continued the Countess, iu a still lower voice 
than before, “that I have been the King’s mistress:— 
and what wife ever forgives a woman situated as I am 
towards David? My (God! J am lost!”—and now the 
wretched Countess, throwing herself upon the cushious 
which served as a palletin the tent, gave way toa renewed 
ree lca of grief, but wilder and more terrible than 

efore. 

Janet hastened to soothe, if possible, her unhappy 
mistress: while Conrad Rossel stood buried in deep 
reflection for several minutes. At length he suddenly 
started from his statuo-like position; and catching his 


sister by the arm, he said, “‘ Rise, Louisa—rise! 
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I have 
something to suggest.’ 

The Countess sprang up to her feet—hope again 
thrilled in her heart—and dashing away the tears fro. 
her eyes, she hastily whispered in her brother's ear, “I 
understand you, Louis—Oh, I understand you, dear 
Louis! You have remembered something which I in 
the agitation of my mind had forgotten! Yes, yes—the 
King will assist me! the King will save me! Go to him, 
Louis—speed—hasten——”’ 

‘* Silence!?’ muttered the Teutonic warrior, with a 
fierce expression of scorn and disgust upon his counte- 
nance: ‘would you make me forget that you are my 
sister? By St. John of Jerusalem! I womld sooner se 
you poreh at the hands of my brethren pf the Order— 
would sooner behold the two sword-poiuts pierce your 
bosom, than that I would undertake a shameful message 
to him who has been the author of your shame! 
never! Besides, Louisa, the King himsclf is powerless 
against the will of his Queen so loug as she shall continue 
to be supported by my master, Prince de Salza.” 

“Then what in the name of mercy do you suggest, 
Louis ?’’ asked the Countess, in an agony of suspense : 
‘*what can I do to save my life ?” 

“That which you are to do,’ rejoined her brother, 
‘shall prove alike your salvation and your punishment! 
In a word, wretched erring sister of mine! it is now for 

ou to humble your proud spirit and pen a weck and 
owly petition to Queen Margarst.” 

A quick flush appeared upon the countenance of Lad 
Morton; and for an instant she bit her lip almost till 
the blood came. Bnt the next moment she acain 
became pale as death: her spirit shrank aghast from its 
own rebellion—it quailed before the probable consc- 
quences of its own bold revolt. Writing materials were 
furnished her—she drew up the petition—and it was a 
singular but striking illustration of the mutability of 
human affairs, that she now addressed by the titles of 
August Majesty ’’ and ‘‘ Gracious Sovereign,” the very 
being whom but 50 short a time back sho was striving to 
mock or overawe by means of a fleshless skull crowned 
with a brazen diadem ! 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THE BLACK EARL’S BRIDAL. 


THE readcr will not have forgotten that middle-aged, 
fierce-looking warrior who commanded the escort which 
conducted Margaret from the grove in the neighbourhood 
of Dalkeith to Dumbarton Castle. He was one of the 
equerries attached to the person of Prince de Salza; and 
as muy be conjectured from the special and delicate 
nature of the service thus entrusted to him, he was high 
in the confidence of his illustrious master. His name 
was Hrnest de Zell. We should observe that Prince de 
Salza was never accustomed to make confidants unneces- 
sarily. If he had half a dozen special enterprises to be 
carried out at the samo time, each individual of the six 
to whom they were respectively confided would only be 
made acquainted with his own particalar business, and 
would be allowed no insight into the mission confided tu 
the others. De Salza, though accustomed to act rapidly 
and upon decisions promptly made, was exceedingly 
shrowd and cautious: he never communicated a secret 
unnecessarily—he never told to even his most devoted 
adherents any more than it was absolutely requisite for 
them individually or collectively to become acquainted 
with. Thus Herman de Sarsteldt on one side, and 
Ernest de Zell ou another—Jassent here, aud Cynrad 
Rosse] there—each had only been permitted just so much 
insight into the matter specially entrustcd to him as was 
necdful for the due carrying out of the same ; 50 that in 
this instance, as in many others, they were all destined 
to be more or less astonished at the grand aggrogate re- 
sults brought about by the separate and divided execution 
of the orders originally given. 

We must remind our readers that at a particular stage 
ef the proceedings of this momorable day of which we 
are still writing, Jassent had directed the Earl of 
Bassoutyne to euter the andience-hall, and had bidden 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan repair to tho vast building which 
in cases pf siege was wont to be used asa granary. Th» 
Earl was sent to the hall that he might be separated 
from Fitz-Allan, and prevented from obey any 
knowledge of the part to be now entrusted to his friend, 
until the proper time should come. Fitz-Allan, on 
entering the granary, found—as he had been led to 
expect from the gossiping information of Sir Richard 
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Mildmay—a thousand Teutonic warriors were assembled. 
Crowded were they indoed together; but still there was 
sufficient space for thom to congregate temporarily in 
that species of ambush. Ernest de Zell exercised com- 
mand over them until the arrival of Fitz-Allan; and 
then he at once intimated to the young Scottish Knight 
that he surrendered up the supreme authority into his 
hands. The mass of Tcutonic warriors there assembled, 
had received a previous intimation of what was to take 
place in this respect; and on a signal being given by 
Ernest de Zell, they all presented arms to the youthful 
General whom the Scottish King had appointed sume 
few weeks back, by the consent of Prince de Salza. 
Though this salute was made in profound silence, to 
prevent any untimely néise from being heard beyond the 
walls of the granary,—yet was there an unmistakable 
enthusiasm depicted on the countenances of the Texrtons ; 
for they had heard of the great proofs of valour alread 
given by Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan—and his ve youthful. 
ness, so far from chafing the spirits ef those older 
warriors above whom he was placed, gave a species of 
chivalrous eclat to the command that was now to be 
exercised over them. In addition to this generous feel- 
ing, we may add that they were all bound, alike by their 
oaths and their inclinations, to obey the slightest wish 
cmanating from their adored Sovereign the Grand 
Master Do Salza. Thus, all circumstances combined to 
render them willing and ready to bow to their young 
chieftain ; while his own knightly appearance, his good 
looks, his air of mingled modesty aud dignity, and the 
graceful courtesy with which he acknowledged their 
salute, tended to ratify the good opinion which the 
warriors had previously formed of him. 

Sir Fleming now learnt from the lips of Ernest de 
Zell the startling intelligence that he whom he had 
hitherto known as the comparatively humble Knight, 
Sir Cusimir D’Este, was in reality none other than 
the Teutonic Sovereign himself. De Zell likewise 
acquainted Fitz-Allan with the fact of his sister having 
been escorted from the neighbourhood of Dalkeith to 
Dumbarton on the preceding day : but he was not imme- 
diately informed of the special motives which had in- 
duced Prince de Salza to make arrangements to ensure 
the young lady’s presence at the fourtalice on the occa- 
sion. Sir Fleming was not however kept very long in 
suspense: for while he was still lost in wonderment and 
bewildering conjecture as to what all these things could 
mean, a trusty mossenger wrrived from the audience-hall 
with the still more astounding information that his 
’ sister had just been proclaimed by the Prince de Salza as 
tho Scottish Queen! In the same way that the Earl of 
Caithness had already comprehended cverything when 
that announcement was made in the audience-hall itself, 
so did Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan in the granary now pene- 
trate at a glance all that was previously dark and mys- 
terious in his sister’s recent conduct. The thrilling jo 
which inspired him was however too great to allow much 
scope for deliberate reflection ; and even wheu he began 
to collect his thoughts he was not permitted to pursue 
them to any lengthened strain, for events were now 
hurrying on with whirlwind rapidity, The pealing blast 
seut forth by Jassent’s bugle reached Fleming’s car ; 
and then Ernest de Zell at once prompted him what was 
to be done. This was to proceed at the head of his 
Teutonic warriors to surround the audience-hall, so as 
to be ready for all contingencies; and then a short time 
afterwards a messenger came to aunounce that the 
proper moment had arrived for him to cuter the 
gzndicnee-hall itself with a few of his men, that a fitting 
body-guard might be formed for the illustrious prince 
who had just proclaimed himself to the startled assembly 
as the Grand Master of the Teutonie Order. 

Having given these requisite explanations, we may now 
tako up our narrative from the puint where we recently 
broke it off to relate the episodical adventures of the 
Countess of Morton. At that point we stated how 
Margaret, on finding herself acknowledged to be Queen 
of Scotland, had sunk beneath the overpowering weight 
of her emotions und had fainted in the arms of the 
delighted Maude and the equally faithful tirewomen. 
She was at once borne out of the gullery, and conveyed to 
the apartment where she had spent the night. Thither 
on receiving an intimation which was hastily conveyed to 
her—sped the astonished and delighted Albertina. The 
young Jady had arrived with her father at the castle on 
the preceding evening: bnt she had remained in the 
chamber allotted to her,—the Earl of Caithness not 
thinking it right that his virtuous and delicate-minded 
daughter should be present in the andience-hall while 
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the Lady Elvira Ramsay was telling her tale of degrada- 
tion and shame and proclaiming her wrongs against the 
Ear! of Douglas. 

And now, when Margaret awoke to consciousness, she 
found her head pillowed upon Albertina’s bosom, and 
the sweet countenance of that charming maiden bending 
over her. Fervid was the embrace in which the two 
young ladies were quickly clasped; and the newly 
recognised Queen whispered with much emotion,  Re- 
member, dearest Albertina, thas to yon I am only 
Margaret still—and by no other name must you ever 
address me !’’ 

The door of the chamber now again opened, and several 
noble ladies made their appearance. They were already 
known to Margaret, from having been present at the 
lists and at tho banqnet at Roslin Castle on the memo- 
rable day when her brother vanqnished the Earl of 
Douglas. Profound was the homage which they proffered 
to the Queen; and the senior lady intimated that they 
came by the King’s command to bestow all suitable 
ninistrations upon her, Four Teutonic es had fol- 
lowed them, bearing a trnnk which they placed wpon the 
floor; and they then retired. The trunk Was opened, 
and was found to contain the samptuous robes of u 
female Sovereign, with a diadem of gold and a sceptre, 
both profusely embellished with precious stones. Mar- 
garct had no difficulty in comprehending that this was 
another proof of Prince de Salza’s wondrous kindness 
towards her, as well as of that prorcienos and predeter- 
mination which hnd swayed all the proceedings that had 
resulted, undcr his marvellous direction, in establishing 
her claims and procuring her recognition as Scotlaud’s 
(Jueon. 

“His Gracious Majosty has commanded me to inform 
your Highness,’’ suid the senior lady, ‘‘ that he longs for 
the happiness of personally paying his greetings, so soon 
as it may please your Highness to receive them.” 

A flush of indignation for a moment crossed Margarct’s 
splendid countenance. She thought of all the detestable 
trickeries by which her royal husband had endeavoured 
to repudiate and ignore her as a wife: but that angry 
glow quickly passed away as the conviction flashed to 
her mind that David was now adopting a policy of con- 
ciliation. Murgaret felt that sho was at length a queen, 
not merely in name but in reality ; and she could afford 
to banish the past from her recollection, and think only 
of the present and the future. Sho accordingly pre- 
pared to make such additions to her toilet as the costly 
contents of the mail-trunk so fully and completely 
ennbled her to accomplish; and in this process she was 
assisted by her loving friend Albertiua, and the peeresses 
who had already constituted themselves her ladies-in- 
waiting and maids-of-honour. But if in the course of 
this narrative we huve succeeded in enabling our readers 
to comprehend the true character of Margaret, they 
cannot now fail to understand how much exultant pride 
and thrilling triumph there was in her soul—but on the 
other hand how successfully she veiled those feelings by 
that air of queenly dignity mingled with affability aud 
cordescension, which from her very nature as well as 
from her previous self-tutorings she was so ready to 
assume, 

But let us now return to the andience-hall, We have 
already seen that the King had made up his mind to play 
the part of expediency, aud even at the very twelfth hour 
to simulate the merit of yielding to the cause of justice, 
when it was no longer possible to withstand it. He had 
recognised Margaret as his Queen—he then displayed 
great concern on hearing that she had fainted in the 
gallery—and he lost no time in exclaiming aloud, 
* Surely, now that I have acknowledged the bride whom 
my assombled peers have, by their angast decision, pro- 
nonnced ty» be legitimately mine, there will not be want- 
ing peeresses, and titled dames, and youthful ladies of 
rank to form her a fitting queenly retinue P” 

The hint was promptly taken, and half-a-dozen noble- 
men who had brought their wives and daughters to 
Dumbarton Castle, pressed forward to proffer the ser- 
vices of those ladies. These were accepted; and Princo 
De Salza at the same time whispered in the ear of Jas- 
sent, ‘* Now let the regal gifts be borne to the Qucen’s 
apartments,” 

The order was promptly executed: and, as we have 
already seen, the mail-trunk was in a few minutes con- 
veyed by four Teutonic pages to its destination. 

The King—having sent that conciliatory message to 
Margaret, which was delivered by the senior moor Fa 
claimed with a blithe off-hand air, ‘‘ Ah, now methinks, 
my lords and gentlemen, it were but fitting and proper 
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to accomplish a ceremony which would have been 
already fulfilled, were it not for the grave, important, 
yet happily concluded proceedings which have for awhile 
thrown others into the shade.” 

The Black Douglas—who understood fall well that it 
was his marriage with the Lady Elvira to which the 
King alluded—looked dark as a thunder-cloud for a 
moment; and then suddenly changing his demeanour, he 
said with alow bow—all the more full of a bitter mockery 
because being thus low—‘‘ The proceedings must have 
been fraught with no inconsiderable amount of happiness 
for your Majesty, inasmuch as your Grace prolonged 
them to the very fullest extent.” 

‘*T am rejoiced to find,’’ responded the King, with an 
nffnbility so pointedly courtvous that from this very fact it 
constituted for the fierce soul of the Douglas the bitterest 
retaliation that could be A roued inflicted—‘‘ I am re- 
joiced to find that your lordship comprehends so well how 
happiness may be constituted in the wedded state; and 
we will not delay your felicity another moment. Come, 
my lords and gentlemen! let us hie hence to the chapel! 
—this bridal knot shall be tied forthwith. Ah! where 
1s Father Julius ?—for, in good sooth, naught can be ac- 
pomplisned without the useful presence of your lordship’s 
cha Pe 

Ag in the King fiung a look of seeming kindness upon 
the Black Ear]; but the latter affected not to catch the 
monarch’s eye this time. 

Father Julius was furthcoming: a procession was 
formed—it proceeded to the chapel, which was <juickly 
filled by those who had either a particular motive or else 
“. mere curiosity for being present. But Prince de Salza, 
{leming Fitz-Allan, the Earl of Bassentyne, and the Earl 
of Caithness, were amongst those who still remained in 
the audience-hall. I1t is not ouv purpose to dwell at any 
length upon the solemnization of the marriage-ceremony 
between the Karl of Donglas and the Lady Elvira 
Ramsay: suffice it to say that their hands were united in 
matrimony—and as the Douglas resolved to bide his 
time in the hope of wreaking a signal vengeance npon all 
his enemies, the King included, he shut himself up in a 


reserve, half haughty, half sullen—though from time td 


time flinging disdainful glances on his bride, She, on her 
part, now maintained a calm dignity--or at least the 
external semblance thereof; and she appeared not to 
notice those contemptuous looks on the part of the bride- 
groom. As for the King, from the moment that the 
Karl of Douglas ceased to ops a hostile bearing, either 
overt or covert towards him, he re-assumed that air of 
eraceful dignity and regal self-possession which he knew 
+o well how to adopt. ‘Tho instant the ceremony was 
concluded, the Earl of Douglas gave his haud to his 
bride, and passed out of the chapel without bestowing 
iuny more notice upon a single soul; aye, even without 
tuclining his head in fitting courtsey to the King. But 
the Countess of Douglas—as Elvira must now be termed 
--made a low reverence to the Monarch, aud gracefully 
raluted the rest of the company present, as she went 
forth from the chapel with the Earl. The steeds, which 
his lordship had already commanded to be ready saddled, 
were waiting in the court-yard—his numerous attendants 
were prepared for the journey—and the Black Earl, 
escorting his bride, and followed by his retainers, rode 
forth from Dumbarton Castle iu profound silence. 
Meanwhile, as we have already said, Prince de Salza, 
the Earl of Caithness, the Earl of Basseutyne, and Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan (for so we shall at present continue 
to call our young hero, although it was now known that 
he bore another surname) had remained together in the 
wudience-hall, The Karl of Caithness had inuch for which 
to thank Prince de Salza—not only for his conduct 
towards Margaret, but likewise fur having by some 
means utterly unknown to all around, obtained that 
royal document which repealed the decrees of the Black 
Parliament as far as they related to the descendauts of 
Sir John Logie, and at the same time absolved him (the 
Kar] of Oaithness) from all the pains and penalties which 
he had entailed upon himself by his noble and magnani- 
mous conduct in rearing, befriending, and harbouring 
Margaret and Fleming. Most fervid, therefore, were the 
weknow!] ents which the Earl of Caithness expressed 
for the various advantages and benefits, boons and good 
deeds, of which Prince de Salza was the source ; aud the 
Teutonic Soverign replied in terms which were well 
calculated to convince the Earl of his desire that the 
friendship hitherto subsisting between them should be 
more strongly cemented than ever. 
And now the Earl of Bassentyne deemed that the 
moment had come when he was bound to take a par- 
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ticular course in respect to the Earl of Caithness. He, 
therefore, requested this nobleman to step aside with 
him for a few minutes; and going forth from the 
audience-hall, they passed out into the adjacent court- 
ard. There they beheld the several ranks of the 
eutonic warriors as these troops were defiling away 
towards the nary, barrack-rooms, and other es of 
accommodation now provided for them within’ the 
castle. The two Earla stood for some minutes to admire 
the martial bearing, the complete discipline, and the 
excellent appointments in respect to garb and weapons, 
of the troops that were thus passing away from their 
view. The countenance of the Earl of Bassentyne was 
animated with an heroic enthusiasm as he gazed upon the 
martial pageantry: but as he again turned towards the 
Earl of Caithness, a melancholy shade gradually came 
over his features, 

‘‘ My dear Roland,’’ said the Earl of Caithness, ‘‘ it is 
quite natural that you should seek an early opportunity 
to hold parlance with me, touching and concerning 
various matters of interest: but perhaps the present 
moment is the least Crporeanes inasmach as we ought to 
hold ourselves in readiness to greet our young Queen 
when she shall come forth again from her apartments.”’ 

‘*Pardon me, my lord,’ interrupted the Earl of 
Bassentyne: ‘‘but no moment can be more opportune 
for that which I have to say than the present. Yes— 
‘here are many reasons——’’ 

‘“*What mean you, Roland?” exclaimed Lord Caith- 
ness. Your looks are singular—— 

“‘Tam about to bid you farewell, my lord,’’ responded 
the young Earl: ‘for I claim not the hand of your 
daughter—there is another whom the bestowal of that 
fair hand may render happy—he it is who is now the 
brother of a Queen !’’ 

* Roland !”’ ejaculated the Karl of Caithness, with o 
itart of mingled astonishment and indignation: “is it 
your purpose to insult me ?—do you believe me so base as 
to forget or to recall my promises to you ?”’ 

** No, no, my lord,” rejoined the Earl of Bassentyne, 
with much emotion: ‘‘you do not understand me! My 
heart has loved another—not the Lady Albertina Roslin 
—and the Lady Albertina Roslin herself has experienced 
for me no other feeling than that of friendship. Listen, 
I beseech you !—do not be impatient! do not be angry! 
Numerous circumstances have prevented the revelation 
of all there things before; but now, my lord, they must 
exist no longer as scorets for you. I give you back what- 
soever pledges and promises you have made me on your 
daughter's acconnt; and believe me, my lord, the happi- 
ness of that amiable young lady and my esteemed friend 
the chivalrous Fleming can best be ensured by the union 
of their hands. For the mightiest noble in ite universe 
could not now object to bestow his daughter on the 
brother of a Queen !’’ 

“Is this so? is it indeed co?’’ asked the Earl of 
Caithness, quickly, but in a musing manner; for what 
the question really implied was in reference to the loves 
of Fleming and Albertina, of which he now heard for the 
first time. ‘‘ Doubtless it is so!” he then ejaculated, 
more audibly. ‘‘ Yes—it is natural! they have been 
brought up together! But I, who never suspected—who 
never saw anything——I who fancied that they were like 
brother and sister-——”’ 

‘*And can you possibly regrct, my lord, that the 
bravest youth in all Scotland—the Knight who has been 
selected to fill the proud position of commander of the 
Teutonic auxiliary,—can you regret, in short,’’ demanded 
Roland, earnestly, ‘‘ that he whom you already loved as 
a son should now claim to become veritably so ?’’ 

‘‘ Oh, no!” exclaimed the Earl of Caithness, ‘if this 
were the only consideration——But Ah, Roland!” he 
suddenly interrupted himself, as an idea flashed to his 
mind; ‘‘ this is a noble self-sacrifice that you are making 
on behalf of your friend !’’ 

‘*No, my lord—no!”’ cried the young Earl; ‘‘ such 
merit is not mine!—and I swear to you that in all which 
has now fallen from my lips there has been naught but 
the truth !’’ 

Still the Earl of Caithness was incredulous; and 
seizing Roland’s hand, he looked him earnestly in the 
face, saying, ‘‘ Unless oe give me some unquestionable 
proof, my young friend, that all you tell me is exact to 
the very letter, I must persist in Lala that this is a 
noble act of friendship which you are performing ;—and 
not for worlds would I either suffer your affections to be 
blighted, nor violate my own promises! Speak then, 
Roland! You said that you had loved another. Tell mc 
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who that other is—or was; for there seemed to be a 
mystery in your speech as qou alluded to that point.” 

**Ah, my lord,’’ responded Roland, an expression of 
anguish for an instant flitting over his countenance: but 
then it as quickly yielded to a look of mournful resigna- 
tion; ‘‘I perecive that it is necessary to entrust you 
with my secret! Well, be it so! . She whom I loved— 
she was until recently called Margaret Fitz-Allan——-she 
is now the Qneen of Scotland.”’ 

The Earl of Caithness first started, and then stood 
gazing in speechless wonderment. 

‘Farewell, my Jord!"’ said Roland, suddenly seizing 
and pressing the hand of Albertina’s father : and then 
he hurried awa-. 

A few minutes afterwards he was riding forth from the 
castle, leaving his retinue to follow as speedily as they 
might be enabled to get their horses in readiness. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
TUE QUEEN’S APARTMENT, 


WE must remind our readers that very shortly after tho 
combat between the Karl of Douglas and Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, Margaret had spoken to her brother, in reference 
to his love for Albertina. On that occasion she informed 
him that Albertina’s hand had been promised to the Earl 
of Bassentyne ; but at the same time she had with the 
utmost confidence assured him that the Earl’s heart was 
not engaged to the young lady. Onsubsequent occasions 
she had repented this ussnrance, but without hinting at 
the ground upon which it was based; and Fleming was 
too mnch delighted with the declaration itself, and too 
much absorbed in his own dreams of bliss, to think of 
questioning his sister further on the point. It was suffi- 
cient for him to have the conviction that his friend 
Roland had no thought of asserting a claim to the hand 
of Albertina—and he had asked no farther questions. 

We have reverted to these facts inasmuch as they are 
calculated to account for something which took place 
between the two young men when walking together in 
the court-yard of Dumbarton Castle on the moras of 
the memorable day of which we are writing. Roland 
had spoken to Fleming in a vague manner of some one 
whom he had loved—of the blissful dream having been 
dissolved—and of the necessity of now considering that 
the object of his passion had become dead to him. Fitz- 
Allan had listened to him with mingled interest and sur- 
prise; and not for a single moment had he suspected 
that his own sister Margaret was the object of the hap- 
less love to which his friend Roland was alluding. 

While the Earl of Caithnoss and tho Karl of Bassen- 
tyne were still conversing in the court-yard together, 
Prince De Salza, who was with Fleming in the audience- 
hall, suddenly beheld Conrad Rossel standing at a little 
distance, and showing by his looks that ho was anxious 
tu have speech of his illustrioug master. The Prince 
beckoned Conrad towards him; and they stepped aside 
together. Conrad then informed his Highness of every- 
thing which had happened in reference to tho Countess 
of Morton,—how she had conveyed the despatches to 
Herman de Sarsfeldt—how she had become involved in 
such sore trouble—and how he (Conrad) had found in 
her a sister from whom he had for long years been 
separated, and of whom during that interval he had 
heard nothing. The Prince listened with interest: but 
still his countenance gave no promise of an imme- 
diately favourable result to Conrad’s mission. 

‘Jn the first place,’’ replied De Salza, ‘IT must look 
into the official report of this matter which is doubtless 
contained amongst certain despatches that 1 ere now 
received from my trusty and well-beloved Sir Herman de 
Sarsfelat, but over which documents I have not as yet 
had time to glance. Then, in the second place, I must 
learn more from a certain quarter than I already know 
in respect to the secret pnrauits of your sister and the 
causes of her wanderings and errantrics in masculine 
garb. Tarry you here, Conrad, and I will sec whether it 
be immediutely possible for me to attain this insight into 
your sister’s antecedents.”’ 

Prince de Salza issued forth from tho audience-hall, 
beckoning Fleming to accompany him; and they pro- 
cecded together to the suite of apartments occupied by 
Margaret. The Queen’s toilet was just completed; and 
on learning that the Grand Master and her brother 
sought admission to her presence, she sped forward to 
receive them—for she thought that it was her bounden 
duty to display as much gratitude as possible towards 
the illustrious Prince to whom she lay under such im- 
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mense obligations. Taking De Salza’s hand, she pressed 
it with fervour, as she said in a low but impressive 
voice, ‘‘ Sire, I know not wherefore you shonld have 
done so much for me—and equally impossible is it for me 
to conjecture by what means your Highness has accom- 
plished it all! But most certain it is that my cternal 
gratitude is your Grace’s due; and cver in my prayers 
shall the name of a Sovereign who is as generous as he 
is great, be with the names of those who arv 
nearest and dearest unto me |’’ 

““You shall presently know,’’ responded Prince dv 
Balza, also spea in a low voice, ‘wherefore I have 
taken so great an interest in you—-although even if 
matters had this sense been different, I should still 


have espoused your cause as that of right, and truth, 
and justice.’’ oe : 
Margaret made a for ail her ladies to retire with 


the exception of Albertina; and. when the door had 
closed behind the retreating peereases, the Queen threw 
herself into her brother’s arms; murinuring, “Fleming 
—dear Fleming, are you prondof ‘me now ?’ 

‘Yes, dearest sister,” whispered the young Knight. 
“Tf you are happy, how can I be otherwise than re- 
joiced and proud in the possession of such a sister ?”’ 

Meanwhile Prince de Salza was exchanging friendly 

reetings with Albertina ; and now, ashe looked around, 

esaid, ‘Ah! but our party is not complete; for I have 
a revelation to make—and there are others who by all 
een and claims of friendship are entitled to hear 
i , 


Having thus spoken, Prince de Salza opened the door 
of the aportment) and beckoning to one of the ‘leutonic 
pages who were in waiting on the landing, he bade the 
youth hasten and request tho Karls of Oaithness and 
Bassentyne to repair thither. During the temporary 
absence of the page, Margaret took the opportunity to 
express her thanks to Prince de Salza for the costly gifts 
he had bestowed, at tlic same time adding an expression 
of her fear that she should never be enabled tu testify 
the full sense of the obligation nudor which she lay to- 
wards him. The Prince smiled, and said with a peculiar 
look, ‘‘What if I had some reason—yes, some very 
special reason, Margaret, to be proud at thus beholding 
you decked with all the insignia of royalty ?—aye, 
and prond too of seeing you set off the emblems them- 
selves to the utmost advantage P”” 

The Queen, Albertina, and Fleming gazed in surprise 
and cariosity upon the Princo as he made this speech; 
for it seemed as if they were looking at a veil behind 
which they knew that some strange mystery must lic 
concealed, but the nature of which mystery they were 
utterly unable to conjecture ; so that their anxicty was 
all the more intense for that vcil to be drawn aside. 
Before however the Grand Master cuuld give uttcrance 
to-another syllable, the door was thrown open, and the 
page announced the Earl of Caithness, 

argaret hastened forward to throw herself into the 
arms of her benefactor—her morc than father ; and he 
wept over her with as much a”, as if he had veritably 
boen her parent in flesh and blood. And now at this 
moment, all present, the Harl, Albertina, Fleming, and 
De Salza—reéalled to mind with a singular simultancous- 
ness the most remarkable passage in the note which 
Margaret had left upon the toilet-table of her chamber 
when she fled from Roslin Oastle two days back :—‘“ Let 
no oue mistrust me! Not you, Albertina—nor your noble 
father—nor my high-minded brother—nor the gencrons- 
souled Sir Casimir D’EHste! In two or three days all 
mystery will cease; and then believe me, there will be 
wonder, and admiration, and joy !’’ 

And these predictions were fulfilled—but little had 
Margarct foreseen how great a share the Teutonic 
Knight, the suspension of whose judgment she had be- 
sought along with the rest, was destined to have in the 
realization of all her views and the accomplishment» of 
all her aims. 

** Where is ouy young friend, the Earl of Basseutyne ?”’ 
inquired the Grand Master. 

he Earl of Oaithness looked embarrassed for a mo- 
ment, and then he said, ‘‘ Roland is gone.”’ 

‘Gone ?” ejaculated Fleming Fitz-Allan ;: and it struck 
the Earl of Caithness that a similar ejaculation came 
from the lips of ret—but he was not sure. 

** Yes,” his lordship hastencd to say—for he was 
anxions to put an end to all suspense and uncertainty, in 
whatsoever quarters these feelings might exist — 
* Roland has taken his departure. But think not that 
this sudden withdrawal of the young nobleman has been 
ocensioned by aught that need militate against the hap- 
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piness of ygu, my dear Fleming—nor of you my dearest 
child. On’the contrary, ho revealed to me your secret 
with the generous purpose that I should lose no time in 
joining hands where hearts, it appears, had already been 
linke by the tenderest bonds!’’ 

The handsome countenance of Fleming Fitz-Allan and 
the lovely face of Albertina were both covered with 
blushes as they sank together upon their knees at the 
feet of the Earl of Caithness. Floming began to falter 
forth words of excuse for having dared to love the Earl’s 
daughter without the permission of her sire ; and Alber- 
tina, taking her father’s hand, pressed it to her lips, at 
the same time moistening it with hertcars. But the good 
nobleman hastened to cut short Fleming’s apologetic 
speech by means of words of kindness uttered with much 
emotion; and bending down he kissed the spotless 
alabaster brow of his charming daughter. Then in a 
tirmer voice, the Earl of Caithness bade them consider 
themselves to be betrothed; and he solemnly in- 
voked a blessing on their head. 

Prince de Salza and Margaret had been gazing on this 
scene with feelings of mingled pride and delight; bnt at 
the concluding phase thereof, the Grand Master turned 
towards the Oieen; and with a smile on his lip and a 
certain sly significancy in his look, he repeated thesc 
lines in an under-tone :— 


** Then brighter yet. O youth! shall be 
The day-star of thy destiny ; 
And Roslin’s virgin-roxse for tiuee 
Shall with thy laurels twine?” 


Low as was the tone in which the Teutonic Prince re- 
peated these mystic lines, they nevertheless caught the 
keen car of Fleming Fitz-Allan. He at the momont had 
just pressed to his ‘ips the hand of the beautcous Alber- 
tina; and as they both rose from their knecling posture 
in the presence of the Earl of Caithness, Fleming stood 
riveted to the spot with astonishment. 

*““(iood heaven! those lines!’’ he elnculated as Prince 
de ae brought the quotation tu an end. “* How is it 

wssible——’ 

ae That I knew anything of the prophecy, my dear 
Fleming, which only required this crowning act of 
betrothal in order to give it a complete fulfilment ?’”— 
und De Salza spoke with a species of affectionate gaicty 
as he laid his hand npon the young Knight’s shoulder, 
“That is the question you would ask me—is it not P”’ 

‘* There is evidently some secret here !’’ interjected the 
Earl of Caithness, with a smile. ‘ But this isa day for 
startling revelations |” 

‘At all events,” interposed Margaret, with a flush 
upon the cheeks, “the secret in respect to the poem 
whereof his Highness has quoted a fragment, is entirely 
mine own ; and (his perhaps is not the most opportune 
moment to reveal it when we have so many other matters 
of importance tv converse upon. For I am snare that we 
must all be dying with curiosity to learn how you, sire,’’ 
addressing herself to the Prince de Salaza, ‘‘ conld have 
accomplished so many marvellous things in so short a 
space. And then, too, your Highnes- just now declared 
that you had a revelation to make ; 

“* Yos-—itisso,’’ said the Grand Master, his conntenance 
now Wweuring an expression of mingled solemnity and 
emotion. “ You know, my dear Fleminy—and you like. 
wise, Margaret—that your progenitor whose name has 
this day been mentioned in the ardience-hall,—you 
know, 1 say, that your grandsir: Sir John Logie lett 
behind him three sons. The e'dest, hearing the same 
Christian name, was your father. The second, whose 
name was Arthur, has for lony years borne that of Bene- 
dietus ; for the Abbot of Melrose a ; : 

“Our unele!”’ ejaculated Margaret and Fleming as if 
in the same breath. 

‘“Yes—your uncle,” responded Prince de Salzay “and 
right glad will the holy prelate be to fold you in his arms 
und acknowledge you to be his kinsfolk !”’ 

‘But our grandsire’s third son ?’’ ejaculated Margaret 
impatiently ; while Fleming quivered, 2s well as herself, 
with a strong inward excitement—for they almost 
anticipated what would be the crowning solution of the 
mnystery. ; ; ’ 

** Yes—your grandsire’s third son,’ continued De 
Salza,—‘‘ his third son—Charles by name—an infant in 
the cradle at the time when, forty years ago, the unfor- 
tunate but guilty father perished on the scaffold ——Oh ! 
can you not gucss—does no inward feeling tell youn—— 

‘Yes, yes,” ejaculated both Margaret and Fleming, 
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again as if speaking in the same brenth: “ you likewise 
are our kinsman—you are our uncle !”’ 

And then the nephew and niece were together folded in 
the arms of their princely relative; while the Enrl of 
Caithness and his daughter gazed with ineffuble emotions 
on the touching nnd interesting scene. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


Yres—very affecting was that scene when the nephew and 
niece were folded in the arms of the uncle; and the Earl 
of Caithness and his beauteous daughter stood by, much 
moved wt the spectacle. A variety of explanations then 
ensned ; and certain portions of these we must lay before 
our readors, in order to clucidate several points that 
muy have appeared mysterious in former chapters of our 
narrative. 

**When I resolved to bestow serious attention,” said 
Prince de Salza, ‘‘on the demand privately made by the 
King of Scotland, to tho effect that I would lend him the 
succour of some of my brave troops for the invasion of 
England, I naturally felt anxious to ascertain whether 
David was a monarch who deserved snch assistance, and 
whether he would faithfully fulfil the conditions of any 
treaty into which he might enter withme. Thus, in the 
first instance, my attention was earnestly attracted to- 
wards Scotland in a political sense, while my heart 

carned te revisit my native shores from which I had 

een absent ever since I was sixteen years of age! To 
be brief, I resolved to come, under the disguise of an 
asstunced name, to Scotland. Providence itself must have 
ordained that while yet on my way thus to revisit my 
native clime, I should encounter you, deur nephew and 
niece!—hut it was not until I found myself with my 
brother, the Abbot Benedictns of Melrose, that I learnt 
how near and dear unto me were ye two in whom IT had 
already conceived a profound interest! And at that 
time it was my intention that ye should never learn 
that I was your kinsman; for I knew not, if such a 
secret wore disclosed unto you, how far the avowal 
might lead to explanations painful and dangerous for 
all concerned. Therefore waa it that 1 resolved to hold 
my peace, and yet to work for your benefit and to devise 
means for removing from your heads the han which the 
unjust decrees of the Black Parlinuent had caused to 
affix itself npon you as the descendants of Sir John 
Logie. Thus, when under the guise of a humble envoy 
from the Teutonic Government, I negotiated with King 
David in Edinburgh in referenee to the conditions on 
which an auxiliary force of Tentonic warriors was to be 
brought over to Scotland, I stipulated that the Scottish 
general who might be appointed to the command thereof. 
shoald have the privilege of asking some hoou with the 
certainty of its being granted. J already intended, my 
dear Fleming, that you shonld be nominated to the com. 
mand of the Teutonic auxiliaries; and 1 therefore pre- 
arranged matters with the idea that when the moment 
came for yon to demand a boon, yon would crave the 
revocation of the decrees of the Black Parliament in 
respect to the descendants of the house of Logie. Bunt 
you—so generously auxious on behalf of your benefactor 
the Earl of Caithness, then a prisoner in the hands of 
the Black Donglas—had no thought for yourself; and 
thus that opportunity was lost. But I was resolved 
that the desirable result should sooner or later be 
brought about by some other menns.’’ 

Tell me, my princely unele,” said Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, ‘‘ wherefore was it that the worthy Abbot Bene- 
dictus wrote advising delays in reference to my claims 
to the estates bequeathed me, on the memorable day of 
the single combat, by the unfortunate Knight of Liddes- 
dale ?”’ 

‘© Becanse your worthy uncle, the Abbot Benedictus,” 
responded Prince de Saiza, ‘‘ knew of the stipulations 
which I was making with the King, and therefore hoped 
that my project would experience success, and that you, 
Fleming, wonld at the fitting timo avail yourself of the 
opportunity to demand at David’s hands the revocation 
of the edicts of the Black Parliament. But circumstances 
took a different turn——”’ 

‘*On the occasion of your second visit to Roslin, my 
princely uncle,” said Fleming,—‘ on which occasion you 
were just in time to rescue Albertina from the hands of 
Father Julins and the ruffian emissarics of the 
Donglas ——”’ 

‘It was on that very same day,’’ rejoined Prince de 
Salza, ‘that a despatch which had been sent from 
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Edinburgh to Melrose, followed me to Roslin; and this 
despatch was from the King himeelf, to inform me that 
he accepted all the conditions which I had stipulated. 
Then was it, Fleming, that I gave you my ring, and bade 
you 8 to Edinburgh to seck the King and demand 
your boon.’’ 

‘*Ah! now I recollect,’’ ejaculated Fleming, “that 
on my return to Roslin, you questioned me closely upon 
the particulars of my interview with the King: and you 
looked and spoke mysteriously in reference to that very 
point—I mean the boon! Oh! if I had understood you 
at the time—-if I had known that it was a kinsman, my 
eee ne brother, who was so kindly working on my 

ehalf——”’ 

“It is useless to retrospect regretfully, my dear Flem- 
ing,’’ said Prince de Salza; ‘‘for the result at which I 
aimed, has been brought about, though by a different 
train of circumstances from that to which I sought to 
give o particalar impulse.” 

‘* And now tell me, my dear uncle,” said Margaret, 
‘how was it that you made all those wonderfal combina- 
pone wien led to such grand issues and startling events 

- ay oe 

“‘It_may all have seemed to be wonderful enough,” 
replied Prince de Salza, witha smile; ‘‘ but when Icome 
to give 1 the explanations in detail, you will see that 
partly by the smiles of fortune—partly by accidental 
coincidences—and partly by the adoption of certain 
suitable precautions, the whole chain of incidents became 
connected, link by link, without disorder or confusion.”’ 

‘** And pray give us these cxplanations, dear kinsman,” 
nue the Queen; ‘‘for we are all curiosity to hear 
them,”’ 

**In the first place,” said Prince de Salza, ‘I must 
recall to your mind, Margaret—and yours, likewise, my 
dear Fleming—that in the midst of the exciting and 
painful scene which took place in the chapel at Dalkeith 
Castle the day before yesterday, I was summoned forth 
to speak to my faithful Jassent. Conceive my wonder- 
ment when he placed in my hands the marriage certifi- 
cate, proving that you, dear Margaret, were a wedded 
wife and the Queen of Scotland! I instantaneously com- 
prehended that the King was playing a treacherous 

art; and I resolved to bafie him. I might have pro- 
duced the documeut in the oratory of Dalkeith, in order 
then and there to vindicate your character, and compel 
the King either to acknowledge you as his wife or state 
the grounds upon which he refused. But a second 
thought convinced me that it would be better to act with 
w more astute policy, and to collect all possible evidences 
in support of that certificate. Besides, I comprehended 
likewise that if you, Margaret, while yet unforgiven and 
unpardoned as a descendant of the house of Logie, had 
knelt with the King at the altar, the nuptials might only 
too certainly be pronounced null and invalid. Therefore 
I saw there was much to accomplish on your behalf; and 
J wns resolved, if possible, to achieve it. How circum- 
stances favoured my views and forwarded my designs, 1 
will now explain.”’ 

Thore was a pause fora few moments; and then Prince 
de Salza continued in the following manner :— 

**}]t scomed as if I was destined to receive, at the 
outset of the enterprise, the most material assistance 
from the very last person at whose hands such succour 
cat ie have been auticipated——I mean the King him- 
self. Needless were it now to tell how he sought to win 
ime entirely over to his interests with reference to the 
grand events that were to occur this day at Dumbarton : 
but suffice it for me to explain that the result was to 
invest me with extraordinary and almost illimitable 
powers. Thus, from the Royal hands I received 
mandates enjoining all unto whom those documents 
should be presented, to show implicit obedience to the 
person or persons so presenting them. And now, my 
dear Margarct, yon may comprehend how it was when 
you were last night introduced into Dumbarton Castle, 
you found everything ready for your reception. My 
emissaries prepared the way for this portion of the 
inysterious drama that was being enacted. Ah! I should 
add likewise that the King furnished me with blank 
documents benring his autograph, and which I was 
authorized to fill up according to my own good will and 

leasure. Hence the full pardon which his Majesty 

avid of Scotland was made to vouchsafe unto all the 
descendants of the family of Logie, together with an 
equal d e of impunity to all who might at any time 
have befriended or harboured them contrary to the 
decrees of the Black Parliament. In plain terms, m 
dear Margaret, your royal husband overreached himself 
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when he entrnsted all those powers and authorities into 
my hands: but I rejoice that I should have used them as 
I have done——for has it not been to a good purpose ?”’ 

** Oh, yes !’’ exclaimed the Princo’s four listeners ;— 
and the Earl of Caithness added, ‘‘ Your Highness must 
have been favoured by providence itself, expressly that 
b rere agency all these good results should be brought 
about !’’ 

‘‘ And now toll me, my dear uncle,” said Margaret, 
** how came the escort of Teutonic warriors in readiness 
in the grove near Dalkeith ?’’ 

*‘ This, and other details at present mysterions enough, 
may quickly be explained,’’ responded Prince de Salza. 
** After I left Dalkeith in the afternoon of the day before 
yesterday, I despatched Jassent in search of Father 
Julius. I was then riding on by myself towards Edin- 
burgh, when whom should I meet but Father Cyrus, with 
three or four other Cistercian monks of Melrose. They 
had been upon a visitto Edinburgh on some ecclesiastical 
business, aud were going to pay their respects to the holy 
brotherhood of the monastery at Dalkeith. I at once 
saw that this meeting was most opportune, I had sus- 
poor Margaret—nay, more, I had positively foreseen 

hat some measures more or less stringent would be 
adopted to prevent you from leaving Dalkeith Castle for 
the purpose of coming hither to Dumbarton. It was 
therefore my intention, when I left Dalkeith, to send 
from Edinburgh some succour :—but in this meeting with 
Father Cyrus I beheld an additional means which I could 
render available for your benefit. The worthy priest— 
though not suspecting I was the brother of Father 
Benedictus—yet believed me to be that worthy Abbot’s 
most intimate friend; and he thercfore expressed every 
readiness to serveme, I just explained to him sufficient 
to enable him to understand how to act,—that he was to 
keep watch, and if he did not behold you go forth within 
a certain number of hours from Dalkeith Castle, he was 
to take it for granted that you were a prisoner, and was 
to adopt measures for your release. I assured him there 
should be a party of armed men in the grove near Dal- 
keith Castle soon after suniise ;—and we separated. J 
pushed on to Edinburgh, intending to hire for the nonce 
such partisans as I might need to carry ont wy views. 
But fortune was again favouring me. Onarriving in the 
metropolis, I found that my faithful dependants Ernest 
de Zell and Conrad Rossel, together with several armed 
followers, had just arrived secretly in Edinburgh, bring-* 
ing me the information that by that same time fifteen 
hundred of my brave Teutous, under Herwan de Sarsfeldt, 
were ready for disombarkation on the western coast of 
Scotland. No tidings conld be more agreeable ; and now 
you may ensily comprehend, my dear Margaret, how it. 
was that a body of my own brave Teutons, under Ernest 
de Zell, was yesterday morning waiting in the grove near 
Dalkeith to be in readiness for any emergency or require- 
ment, according as Father Cyrus should be able to ascer- 
tain in reference to yourself.” 

“And, ah! the delicate attention,’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet, ‘‘ of providing the two tirewomen and the changes 
of raiment !”’ 

“For which arrangements the worthy hostess of the 
Golden Falcon in Edinburgh is to be specially thanked,”’ 
rejoined Prince de Salza, with a simile. ‘* As for those 
royal vestments which you now wear, Margaret,—I fore- 
saw that the successful result_of the entire enterprise 
would be the hailing of you as Queen; and in Edinburgh 
the veriest marvels can be accomplished when gold is 
lavished. My orders were given in the evening of the 
day before yesterday : and by the same hour last evening 
—that is to say, in four-and-twenty hours—robes, sceptre, 
crown, all were ready according to the promise of the 
clothiers and artificers !’’ 

‘¢ But all this was marvellous!’’ exclaimed the young 
Queen ; “and yet you, my princely uncle, seem to speak 
ag if the circumstances were simple enough !”’ 

‘“* Rest assured, Margarct,’’ replied De Salza solemnly, 
“JT am not unmindful of the fact that the finger of 
heaven has evidently made itself apparent in much of all 
that has taken place. For instance, you have scen by the 
occurrences of this day how vitally important it was that 
Father Julius should be forthcoming. But yet, when 
Jassent received my mandate to seek the priest the day 
before yesterday, after we parted from you at Dalkeith, 
it seemed utterly uncertain whether the desired aim 
would be accomplished. All that Jassent knew was that 
Father Julius acted as chaplain at Tantallon Castle. 
Towards Tantallon therefore did Jassent purpose to 

ed— when behold! in the midst of a wood, not a 
dozen miles distant from Dalkeith, did my faithful squire 
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‘SHE LOOKED THE QUEEN STEADILY IN THE FACE, SAYING, ‘1 NOW MEAN TO DICTATE.’ 
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snddenly and most unexpectedly encounter the very 
object of his search. The priest had been hiding there 
for the last sor enight and upwards—indeed.ever since the 
abortive scheme by which the Earl of Douglas euden- 
voured to gain possession of Roslin Oastle. Overawed 
by threats at first, and then reassured by promises, 
Father Julius agreed toaccompany Jassent to Edinburgh. 
He was brought into my presence at the Golden Falcou: ; 
and on the following day—that is to say, yesterday- -1 
sent him, cloaked so as to be disguised, and in the custody 
of Jasseit, to this fortalice.’”’ 

‘‘T saw them dash past last evening,’’ interjected Mar. 
raret, ‘ while on the way with my escort to Dumbarton. 
But there is yet one pomt concerning which explanation 
is needcd——” 

‘“‘Ah! I foresee to what your allusion will point,’’ ex- 
claimed Prince de Salza: ‘it is in reference to Stephen 
Cochrane. There again Providence fuvoured me in my 
designs ; for the evening before last I encountered him 
in Edinburgh. He had just returned from a visit to 
England; and he had not as yet seen the King—who, I 
need not remind you, was at Dalkeith. I saw the im- 
mense advantage of having Stephen Cochrane’s testimony 
on our side: I therefore revealed myself to him, holding 
out on the onc hand the most tempting promises, and on 
the other threatcuing all the weight of my vengeance if 
he dared oppose tho causc in which I was interested. But 
I found him to be devoted to your interests, Margaret: 
and when I heard all the explanations which he had to 
rive, and added them to those which I had just received 
from Father Julius, I found that you owed much, my 
niece, to the friendly oftices of that man Cochrane on the 
memorable night that made you Scotland’s Queen. But 
we will not dwell on these points,’’ addcd De Salza, 
hastily. ‘I think that you now comprehend how all my 
plans were taken and how my aims were succoured by a 
variety of incidental circumstances. Redman, I knew, 
was to accompany his noble wastcr to Dumbarton; and 
therefore I saw that with the testimony of all who were 
partics to that mysterious wedding, your cause, dear 
Margaret, would be safe. Ah! I should add that I was 
careful to consult, thengh in the strictest secrecy, an 
eminent Jawyer in Edinburgh; and it was by his advice I 
fulfilled all the forms in reference to the certificate :— 
otherwise, despite every other precaution, we might have 
hcen baffied through the gossi ie Bile which displayed 
itself ere now on the part of Sir Richard Mildmay.”’ 

“‘Once more, deurest uncle,’ said Margaret, ‘‘ accept 
niy fervid, most heartfelt thanks—-~’’ 

‘*Knough, my dear niecel’’ interjected the Grand 
Master of the Teutons: ‘‘I know that you are grateful. 
But our conversation has already lasted full long; and 
remember that the King is adopting a conciliatory policy 
tuwards you, so that he must be met in a correspondin 
spirit. You must thercfore now seek him. But first 
would fain learn something relative to all the proceedings 
of that false Sir Louis Carlyon—or Countess of Morton, 
as it now Appears that she proves to be.’’ 

‘* What P’’ exclaimed the Earl of Caithness, staggering 
at the announcement which came upon him like a thun- 
derbolt : ‘‘ Sir Louis Carlyon a woman !—the wife of my 
own kiysman! Can it be so?” 

Ejaculations of astonishment had also burst from the 
lips of Fleming and Albertina ; and Prince de Salza has- 
tened to explain the predicament in which Lady Morton 
was placed with his Teutonic Knights in the Vale of 
Leven. 

‘*Indeed,’’ he added, ‘‘ her brothcr—-a worthy adherent 
of mine, whom I nover knew until this day by any other 
name than that of Conrad Rossel—is now waiting 
anxiously for some decisive resolve in respect to bis 
sister.” 

It was now Margaret’s turn to take up the narrative ; 
and she detailed all the particulars of the Countess of 
Morton’s conduct towards herself—not forgetting the 
insult in reference to the crowned skull placed on the 
velvet cushion, with the tapers burning on either side. 

‘* All this is verily most serious,’’ said Prince de Saiza ; 
‘“‘and it becomes a case in which I shall not choose to 
interfere.” 

“‘ And I,’”’ exclaimed the Earl of Caithness, ‘‘am full of 
indignation at the idea that the wife of a kinsman of 
anne oe have so vilely and treacherously deported 

1erself }”’ 

At this moment a krock was heard at the outer door 
of the apartment. Fleming Fitz-Allan hastened to see 
who was there; and he found one of the principal nobles 
attached to the King’s person. 

‘* His Majesty,” raid the nobleman, ‘‘ has sent me to 
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intimate that he will cither come hither to pay his devoirs 
to her Grace the Queen; or he will await the presence of 
her Highness in the State-apartment—which pcrhaps 
would prove a more suitable place for the mecting of such 
illustrious personages.”’ 

’ Margaret—who overheard what was thus said at the 
threshold—flung a look upon Prince de Salza, as if to 
inquire what course she should adopt; and his Highness 
hastily but emphatically whispered in her ear, ‘‘ Be 
docile and submissive as a wife, in all things where your 
honour as &® woman and your dignity as a Queen are 
neither shocked nor compronnised !”’ 

It was with a look of gratitude that Margaret acknow- 
ledged this advice; and at once taking her cue therefrom, 
she said, lond enough to be heard by the nobleman at tlie 
threshold, ‘‘ Be so kind, brother, as to desire his lordship 
to express unto his august Majesty my immediate willing- 
ness to proceed to the State-apartment, where my royal 
husban has signified his gracious readiness to reccive 
me. 

A few minutes afterwards Prince de Salza rejoined 
Sonrad Rossel in the audience-hall; and having tom- 
municated to the astonished and disgusted brother the 
cntire peter of a sistcr’s foul treacheries and iniquities, 
the Prince added, ‘‘ It grieves me, my faithful adherent, 
to be unable to pronounce an immediate merciful decision 
on-this point: but so grave and alike so delicate are all 
its involvements, that 1 must perforce leave it to the dis- 
cretion of her who has the best right to decide—I mean 
her Majesty Queen Margaret.” 

Then was it that Conrad Rossel sped hack to the grove 
in the valley of the Leven, and held with his sister that 
painful interview which resulted in the self-abascment. 
of the Countess of Morton’s pride to such a degree as 
to indite a humble petition to the Queen. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE KING AND QUEEN. 


Tue State-apartment was large and lofty; and it was 
well furnished, because Dumbarton was a royal castle, . 
and therefore arrangements were always made to accom- 
modate the Sovereign in case of a visit on the part of 
Majesty taking place to the fortalice. King David had 
retired to his own room after EG Wie cates the mar- 
riage of the Earl of Donglas and the Lady Elvira, and 
had made a change in his-toilet- Richly as he was before 
apparelled, he now arrayed himself in his most splendid 
Court costume, and which was in degree but second only 
to his coronation robes, Let the reader remember that 
he was playing the part of an astute politician and doing 
a certain homage to the high dignitaries of the State hy 
nifecting to baw to their decision in respect to the claims 
of Margaret to be bis bride and Queen. It was therefore 
perfectly consistent with sueh policy that he should now 
prepare to meet Margaret with all the honour and con- 
sideration duc to her rank and position; and bricf 
thongh the interval for preparation was, yet David with 
his usual tact had done everything well. 

Let us look into the interior of the State-apartment at 
Dumbarton Castle. At one cxtremity stood the King, 
attended by a number of his most devoted nobles, who, 
as well as their royal master, were apparelled in snmp- 
tuous style. Along one side of the room a number of the 
King’s guards were drawn up; and along the other side 
there was an array of the Teutonic warriors, marshalled 
under the command of Ernest de Zell. King David con- 
sidered it to be an admirable stroke of policy thus to 
display a sample of his Teutonic auxiliaries in that room 
and on that ocension ; for now that he was endeavouring 
to make the best of matters which had turned out badly 
for his own cause, he deemed it expedient to commence 
the most conciliatory policy towards Prince de Sualza. 
Besides, he had already seen and heard enough to con- 
vince him that the presence of a Teutonic force, so far 
from being galling to the great nobles who surrounded 
him, or to his own body-guards, was welcome and 
agreeable, — for the twofvld reason that the fact 
seemed to promise in invasion of England, for which 
every true Scottish heart then yearned; and in the 
second | ea becawee nearly all the Tentonic warriors 
who had as yet arrived upon the Scottish soil were of 
Celtic, Saxon, or Milesian origin. 

And now the Few folding-doors were thrown open at 
the extremity of the apartment facing the end where the 
King stood; and Queen Margaret made her appearance, 
attended by the. noble ladies who had heen already ap- 
pointed te wait upon her, and by several peers and 
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knighta of distinction. Her train was borne by one of 
those ladies: she wore the diadem upon her brow, and 
carried the sceptre in her hand. The Earl of Caithness 
and ee itz-Allan were amongst- the male com- 
panions of her Majesty: Prince de Salsa was not pre- 
sent. He had gono,as we have seen, to communicate 
with Conrad Rossel; and moreover, even if his attention 
were not thus required elsewhere, he would have re- 
mained absent all the sama, for fear lest his presence 
might seem to savour of a purpose either to overawe the 
King or to triumph in respect to the cause which he had 
so particularly cspoused. 

Margaret was completely dignificd and self-possessed ; 
but all her queenly honours seemed to sit upon her as 
naturally as if she had long borne them, and as if she 
had been reared as a princess from her cradle. She ad- 
vanced slowly towards the centre of the room: then she 
stopped and made agraceful curtsey to her royal hus- 
band. David now descended from the dais, on which 
were placed two thrones of equal height and perfectly 
resombling each other. He advanced towards Margaret 
with that demeanour of courtly dignity and grace which 
he knew so well how to assume, and without the slightest 
appearance of embarrassment arising from the part 
which he had enacted towards her whom he was now 
compelled to greet as a bride. Indeed, a stranger un- 
acquainted with all that had occurred, would have 
imagined that the nuptials might have been celebrated 
only that very day, and that the King was now stepping 
forward to greet a bride whom he loved, and whom ho 
was proud to raise up as the sharer of his throne. Mar- 
garet with a glance comprehended precisely the part 
which his Majesty was enacting so studiously and yet 
with an air of such porfect case and self-possession ; 
and she instantaneously threw into her looks a certain 
imiahle bashfulness, the modest confusion of a bride 
deteriorating naught from the dignity of a Queen. 

Taking her hand, and raising it wit all the sane at 
of a polished cavalier to his lips, the King said, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, my beauteous Queen !—and believe me, this is one 
of the happiest moments of my life.” 

‘‘T ask your Grace to beliove me in my turn,” re- 
sponded Margaret, ‘when I assure you that this is the 
happiest moment in my life.” 

The King again bowed ; and still retaining Margaret’s 
hand, he conducted her to the dais, where she took her 
place upon one of the throne-like seats, while he pro- 
ceeded to occupy the other. Hethen glided at once into 
2 conversation on gencral topics, and disconrsed with as 
much ease, affability, and gaiety as if nothing in con- 
nexion with the day’s proceedings had in any way tended 
to disturb the equanimity of his mind. Margaret adapted 
herself to the same humour; and if we may again sup- 
pose the presence of an uninitiated stranger, we may 
remark that such an individual would have conceived 
that the waters which had wafted the hymeneal bark 
wherein the fortunes of tlie royal pair were now ventared, 
had_ever been charactcrized by the serenest and tran- 
quillest flow. 

Thus conversed David and Margaret for upwards of a 
qnarter of an honr; and then the King made a sign 
which was comprehended by all those who were in at- 
tendance, The guards and the Teutonic warriors detiled 
out of the apartment: then all the tavlics formed a pro- 
cession and passed thence,—the peers and knights follow- 
ing with corresponding regularity and order. The King 
and Margaret were now alone tog-ther. 

‘*It seems, my sweet bride,” said his Majesty, ‘‘ that 
for the last day or two a species of warfare has raged 
between us. It is now for us to determine whether this 
state of hostility is to continne, or whether we are to 
make terms of peace.” 

The King spoke with a sort of affable indifforence and 
casy carelessness ; and Margaret said, with a smile which 
was just sufficiently triumphant to show that she felt the 
security of her own position, but yet on the other hand 
sufficiently winning and submissive to call into play the 
fascinations of a woman and to denote her willingness to 
aecept the duties of a wife,—‘‘It is for you, my royal 
husband, to dictate; and in all things honourable as well 
as scemly, you will find that I shall be full willing to 
obey.” 

‘Might I ask,’ said the King, “wherefore you 
thought it expediont to quit the Oastle of Dalkeith in 
eo sudden and stealthy a manner, since I, your hus- 
paud, one appointed that place as your temporary 
1ome P”? 

‘*It was understood that I should be here present 
this day,” replicd Margaret, respectfully but firmly: 
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* and og wre myself in prisonage, I escaped. Your 
Majesty best knows whether you gave me, your youug 
wife, a suitable companion in the Countess of Morton.” 

‘‘Understand me well, Margaret,” said the King, 
becoming a trifle more grave in his louk and specch, 
‘* that ifI had chosen, I might have adopted stringent 
measures to prevent your appearance in tho andiencc- 
hall this day. For in the middle of the night, imme- 
diately on my arrival, I was advertised of your flight 
from Dalkeith-——’’ 

‘* Doubtless by one of the Countess of Morton’s 
followers?” interjected Margaret ; ‘for I have recently 
learnt that her two mon-at-arms, with one of her females 
in the disgnise of a page, reached Dumbarton Castle at 
about the period to which your Majesty alludes.’’ 

“* Yes,” rejoined the King: ‘‘I have no hesitation in 
admitting that it was thus I learnt the circumstance of 
your escape from that home which I, as your husband. 
thonght fit to assign unto you.” 

**And which home,’ returned Margaret, “it would 
have been beneath my sense of propriety and dignity to 
necept for a moment longer than I had already occupied 
it. But with regard to your Grace’s assertion that my 
appearance in the audience-hall might have been pre- 
vented, I beg to hold a different opinion.’’ 

The King bit his lip for a moment; and then said, ‘I 
am to understand therefore, Margaret, that you were 
vory confident in the great power and authority which 
you had for the advancement of your own peculiar 
Interests P”’ 

“*T confess, rire, that I had every hope in the success 
of a good cause; but I knew not how all the circum- 
stances which we witnessed would develop themsclyes. 
I was borne along as if upon the waters of an unknown 
current,” 

© Prince do Salza mnst have had most potent reasons,’” 
said the King, ‘‘for espousing your cause with such zeal 
and fervour.’ 

Margaret felt that the fact of her kinship with the 
Graud Master of the Teutons constituted a secret which 
was not her own, and that it was natural for one who 
was now «2 Sovereigu-Prince to conceal the fact that he 
was descended froma race which had been branded in 
Scotland. She therefore said, ‘‘ Prinee de Salza was 
bound alike by his knightly vows as well as hy an in- 
herent love of justico and of truth, to become the cham- 
pion of the canse of an otherwise defenceless woman. 
But it scems to mo, sire,’ sho continued, ‘that the strain 
which the discourse is taking, is a prolongation of the 
hostilities of the morning, rather than an advance to- 
wards a better understanding.’’ 

*T do not wish to be at war with yon, Margaret,”’ 
replied the King. ‘‘You know that you have tri- 
umphed——” 

“Would to God,” she exclaimed, in an impnssioned 
tone, ‘that you had never given me canse to assume 
what I see you regard as having been a hostile attitude 
towards your Grace!”’ 

‘* Well, Margaret,’’ rejoined David, “ there are one or 
two little matters for us to settle; and then we will be 
ns good friends as you can wish.’’ 

“And what are these little matters, sire,’’ asked the 
Queen, with an air of some surprise, ‘‘ that are to be 
settled between us?” 

“Let us first of all speak of your brotlier,” said David. 
‘* His surname is now declared to be Logie. I do not 
think it is one which he will be very auxious to bear, not- 
withatanding the decree of pardon and the repeal of the 
penal edicts which have this day been promulgated.,’’ 

‘He himself, sire, feels that the name which you have 
mentioned,’ responded Margaret, ‘‘is so little to be 
estimated by the loyal Scottish people, that he purposes 
to retain the name of Fitz-Allan, which he has borne from 
his infancy.”’ 

‘That at least,’’ anid the King, ‘‘is a concession to all 
decencies and proprieties of feeling. But the brother of 
a Queen ought to bear a higher title than that of a 
Knight. Have you not reflected that it is for me to con- 
fer the loftier distinction of Lord of Liddesdale, so that 
in the bearing of this proud name questions will be 
absorbed tonching and concerning the fact whether he 
be a Fitz-Allan or a Logie ?”’ 

This was the very boon which Margaret, if in a con- 
ditioh to ask one, would have demanded; and great 
though her self-possession was, yet. she could not prevent. 
a glittering of joy from appearing in her eyes. 

‘ Well,’’ continued the King, ‘I see that the proposal 
goes with your inclinations. But Ah!’’ he added, as if 
quite carelessly, ‘have you heard of the predicament in 
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which that unfortunate Countess of Morton is-davolved 
with the Teutonic warriors yonder? ., ‘Ghereof 
just now reached my ears——”’ ” : 

‘Yes, sire,’ answered the Queen; ‘‘ ¥ am acquainted 
with every pdeere! in connexion with that circum- 
stance; and [ cannot help thinking that heaven itself has 
pinoet, the Countess of Morton in & position which may 

ring down upon her head condign punishment for her 
manifold offences.’’ 

‘Then perhaps Prince de Salza,’’ said the King, ‘‘ has 
already resolved upon inflicting such punishment as that 
whereunto you allude ?”’ 

Margaret made no answer; and tho King, after vainly 
waiting upwards of a minute for one, said, “I have no 
donbt, Margaret, that the Prince has left the matter 
entirely in your hands, At all events he will be guided 
by your implacability on the one hand, or by your inter- 
cession on the othcr. What say you ?”’ 

Margaret felt that she was bound to give a straight- 
forward answer ; for she would not condescend to evasion 
or subterfage ; and she therefore replied, ‘‘ Yes, sire— 
you are right. Prince de Sulza will be guided by my 
sentiments in the matter to which yon allude.” 

“Thon let there be a burgain between us ?”’ exclaimed 
the King. ‘The title of Baron of Liddesdale for your 
brother on the one hand—and the frecdom of the 
Countess of Morton on the other !’’ 

Margaret hesitated for a moment; and then she an- 
swered, ‘‘ But this, sire, is to permit one who well merits 
punishment at my hands, to go unpunished. No! it 
cannot be! Yet the present is assuredly the occasion for 
showing mercy. Let the Countess of Morton demon- 
strate her contrition—aund she shall be forgiven.” 

“Sho will never do it, Margaret!’’ cricd the King. 
“That woman has the pride of Lucifer !’ 

** And I, sire,’’ was the dignified response, “ have the 
pride of au injured woman and of an outraged Queen.” 

“Am I to understand that you expect the Countess of 
Morton to write a penitentin] letter or send a humble 
momorial ?’’ asked the King, with a slight sneer. 

“ Doubtless! this must be her punishment~—and upon 
no other terms,” added Margaret emphatically, ‘‘ will I 
consent to intercede with the Prince de Salza ou her 
behalf,” 

** Decide upon nothing hastily,’”’ said the King. ‘‘ Two 
hours are to elapse ere we sit down to the grand banquet 
which is in preparation. Let your favourable decision 
be signitied to me within a few minutes of the sounding 
of the trumpets for the festival—and your brother shall 
take his place at the board amongst the peers of Scotland 
as Baron of Liddesdale! If, on the other hand, you 
spenk not favourably when we meet two hours hence, I 
swear by my crown and sceptre that no title shall ever be 
bestowed by me upon that brother of yours with the 
traitorous surname !”’ 

Having thus spoken, the King rose from his seat, and 
raug a silver bell that was at band, Tho folding doors 
again flew open; and from the ante-room the peers, the 
knights, and the ladies again poured in procession into 
the Stute-napartment. David made a most courteous bow 
to his Queen,—who, taking her place at the head of her 
own suite, passed out of the room in one direction, while 
the King quitted it by another set of doors opening 
behiud the throne. 

Nearly two hours clapsed: it only wanted about ten 
minutes tothe moment when the clarions were expected 
to sound in proclamation of the festival being in readi- 
ness; and Margaret, attended by her ladies and some 
gentlemen in waiting, proceeded to the State-upartment, 
where, according to ceremony, she was to be joined by 
the King ere adjourning to the banqueting-room. She 
had not altered her decision: she was resolved to abide 
by it; and in this she was su Forty by the counsel of 
the Prince de Salza, who had fully agreed with her idea 
that it would be too great a concession to the King to 
allow the vile agent of his treacheries to escape without 
even the slightestthumiliation as a punishment. 

Scarcely. had Margaret entered the State-apartment, 
when a page made his appearance; and bowing low, he 

resevted a sealed packet on a silver salver. It was ad- 
dressed to the Qheen with all the usual forms and 
flourishes of epithets and distinctions. Margaret opened 
it:—it was a petition from the Countess of Morton, 
penued in the humblest, most contrite, most grovellin 
strain, and imploring mercy. A flush of triumph pass 
over the Queen’s superbly handsome countenance; and 
at the same instant the folding-doors behind the dais 
were thrown open, and the Lord Chamberlain announced 
in a loud tone, “ The King!” : 


MARGARET. 


Margaret advanced to meet him—he likewise ap- 
proached her; and they met in the midst of the spacions 
apartment,—the lords and ladies, the knights and other 
attendants, keeping at a respectful distance, so that 
whatever discourse might pass between the royal pair 
should not be overheard. 

‘‘ Allow me to inquire,” said the King, assuming an 
off-hand careless demeanour, as if the matter were after 
allan object of more or less indifference to him, ‘‘ whether 
you have arrived at a favourable decision in respect to 
the Countess of Morton ?’’ 

“*Yer, sire,” responded the Queen, with the most 
perfect calmness. ‘‘ The Countess of Morton is par- 
doned.’’ 

‘“‘Ah!” said the King, scarcely able to conceal his 
satisfaction, for the decisiou was really most unexpected, 
considering all he knew of Margaret’s temper ; ‘I thought 
this was an occasion alike for mercies and bounties. 
Here, then, is the royal decree conferring the promised 
dignity upon your brother,’’ 

hus speaking, he placed in Margaret’s hand the patent 
of nobility for Fleming; and she acknowledged the pro- 
ceeding with a most atfable smile. 

‘In return for this boon,” she said, ‘*I cannot do 
otherwise than consign to your Grace’s keoping the 
document which has induced me to show mercy unto the 
Countess of Morton.” 

She took the petition from beneath the folds of her 

arments as sho thus spoke, and presented it to the King. 

ec glanced on her inquirin iy for a moment: then 
opening the packet, he rapidly ran his eye over its 
contents. For an instant he became pale, and bit his lips 
with vexation at the idea that his wife should triumph in 
everything which she undertook and which either directly 
or indirectly could at all tend to humiliate himself; and 
then suddeuly assuming an air of casy courteous gaiety, 
he said, ‘‘ Now you are satisfied! But if you were any 
other than the Queen, I should warn you that it is a 
dangerous thine to provoke the ire of such a being as 
the Countess of Morton.” 


CHAPTER LXY. 
QUEEN MARGARET AND LORD LIDDESDALE. 


MARGARET was about to give a pointed answer to tlic 
King, and prove to him how little she recked for his 
implied threat of vengeance of the part of the Countess of 
Morton, when it struck her that if she wished to carry 
out aconciliatory policy, she must be somewhut tolerant 
and forbearing. She, therefore, seemed not to take any 
notice of the remark made by her royal husband, aud 
which we duly recorded at the close of the preeeding 
chapter, 

And now the guests who had been invited to the 
banguet were fast gathering in the State-apartment. 
His Highness Prince de Salza, attended by Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, Ernest de Zell, and some half-dozen of the other 
principal officers of the Teutonic forees, made his 
appearance. Ic was sumptuously dressed; for though 
in times of need and in hours of danger the Grand Master 
was capable of bearing his part as one of the mightiest 
warriors of Christendom, yct in the hours of recreation 
and festivity he could prove himself the courtly cavalier, 
and show himself worthy of his sovereign rank according 
to the high estimate in which Royalty was held in those 
times. The Karl of Caithness likewise entered the State- 
apartment, with the beautifal Albertina leaning upon 
his arm: and next to the Queen of Scotland, the Earl's 
daughter was assuredly the he ech of the greatest 
reaee nmongst the exquisite galaxy of female attrac- 

ious. 

The King and Prince de falza had not met until now, 
since the scenes in the audience-hall : bat, as we have 
already stated, it was David’s policy to conciliate the 
Grand Master of Teutonic Knights. Now, be it understood 
that though De Salza was only addressed by the 
denomination of Prince, yet that he was reckoned 
amongst the Monarchs of the world—he bore the 
distinction of an independent Sovereign—and he wielded 
& power second to no potentate in Europe ; for under bis 
anspices the Tcutonic dominion had reached its cul- 
minating point. He, therefore, stood on an equal footing 
with King David; and it may not prove uninteresting to 
our readers to learn how the etiquette of that period 
regulated the meeting of two great Sovereigns beneath a 
roaf where one was now actually the guest of the other. 

Let it be understood that the King of Scotland, with 
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Margaret leaning on his arm, had gracefully lounged,so Lord Liddesdale. Albertina and tle ladies withdrew 


to speak, towa that extremity where stood the dais 


MARGARET. 





into an adjoining room :—the brother and sister were 


with the two thrones ; while Prince de Salza, attended.| now therefore alone together. 


by his snite, had entered the spacious room by the folding- 
doors at the opposite extremity. A page standing at 
these folding-doors, announced in a loud voice—‘‘ His 
Sovereign Highuess, the excellent and mighty Prince de 
Salza |’ : 

Then the Lord Chamberlain attached to the Scottish 
Court, advanced hastily, but still with becoming dignity, 
to the centre of the apartment; and takiug his posta 
little on one side, he suffered the end of his rod, or wand 
of office, to rest upon the floor three or four es in 
front of him. The point which the rod thus marked, 
was supposed to be the centre of the room; and so it 
was as accurately as could be estimated. The King, 
with Margaret still leaning upon his arm, advanced from 
one extremity towards that point,—while from the other 
extremity Prinoe de Salza likewise advanced, each poten- 
tate respectively measuring his steps in such a way thet 
ucither should reach the centre of the room before or 
after ‘the other. When the middic point was attained, 
nnd the two potentates stood face to fuce with about the 
interval of a yard between them, they both extended 
their hands—or rather, we should say, each his right 


hand at the same instant; and the clasp of friendship 


was exchanged. 

**Sire and brother,’ said the King of Scotland, ‘‘ yon 
mare welcome in this our royal fortress.” 

‘*8ire and brother,’ answered the Grand Master, 
‘‘ with pleasure do I accept your royal hospitality.” 

** Allow me,’”’ said King David, ‘to present to your 
Highness my well-beloved Queen, who shires with me 
the pleasure of entertaining a warrior-wonarch whose 
presence sheds lustre npon the dcene.”’ 

1 offer the gratulations of a potentate and the 
homage of a knight,’’ rejoined the Prince, “to the 
gracious Queen Margarct. Permit me to present to 
your Majesty my young friend Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, 
who, though a duteous subject of your Highness, never- 
theless holds a distinguished post under my orders,”’ 

‘*T greet Sir Fleming Fitz-Allun,”’ said the King, who, 
trne to his present svstem of policy, bestowed a gracious 
smile upon our youn hero, 

‘* Methinks,’ said Margaret, with a flush of pride and 
pleasure upon her gloriously handsome countenance, 
‘that, thanks to your Majesty’s gracious favour, I have 
it in my power to say unto my beloved brother that this 
is the last time he need be spoken of or addressed as 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan. It is therefore cininently grati- 
f ying to me that I claim the privilege of being the first 
to address him as Baron of Liddesdale.”’ 

Thus i tate Margaret presented to her brother the 
patent of nobility; and as our hero took it, he pressed 
the haud of his sister in grateful acknowledgment of 
tho proud distinction thus conferred upon him. While 
he was receiving the congratulations of his friends upon 
the oceasion, the clarions outside in the court-yard pro- 
claimed that the festival was in readiness; and the 
whole company procceded to the banqueting-room, the 
King and Margaret leading the way. 

It is not our purpose to dwell at any length upon the 
festival which now took place: suffice it to say that it 
was of the most splendid description, nnd that every 
countenance seemed animated with joy—for all the priu- 
cipal personages present lad some special reasons for 
self-gratulation on the resnit of the procecdings of the 
day—with the eas tana perhaps of the King; but he 
was prepared to adopt a policy which gave him the 
appenrance of being as blithe and contented as the rest. 
According to the custom which prevailed in those times 
as well as atthe preseyt day, the female portion of the 
company withdrew before the members of the other sex 
quitted the | anqueting-tablu; and Margaret retired for 
% while to her own apartments. The young Lord Lid- 
desdale, however, soon stole away from the festive hall, 
and sought his royal sister’s rooms; for he most 
anxiously longed to have an explanation with Margaret 
upon a certain subject concerning which he had not 
hitherto found an instant’s leisure to speak to her alone. 
Besides, he knew that in his sister’s apartment he shonld 
find Albertina; and far more agreeable to the young lover 
were the smiles of the beauteous maiden than the nectar 
poured outinto the Bacchanalian goblet. 

Margaret was conversing with Albertina and her 
attendant ladies when Fleming entered. She suspected 
that her brother wished to receive a cortain explanation 
—she had no reason for deferring it—and she therefore 
made a sign to intimate that she wished to he left with 


** Let me come at once to the point, my dear brothcr,”’ 
said Margaret, ‘‘which I know that yon are anxious to 
touch upon. Come, sit down by my side; for now we 
can converse without restraint. But tell me first of all, 
are you not pleased—are you not gratified at the posi- 
tion which we have both attained? Do you regret, 
either for your sake or mine, that any of the means 
which have respectively raised us to these lofty eleva- 
tions, should havo been .ndopted ?”’ 

*“No, dearest sister,’’ returned Fleming; ‘there is 
nothing that I can regret. Ina word, we find ourselves 
in positions which but a few months back we could not 
have dared, even in the wildest flights of imagination, to 
hope to attain! We should not even have dreamt of 
them! Nor did we. Our names purged from hereditary 
infamy—you, my swect sister, raiscd to the highest rank 
to which any lady could possibly aspire—I rich and 
ennobled, and blest in the heart’s sincerest affections-—— 
Oh! what more could we wish for? Or may I not again 
ask, have we not gained ten thousand times more than 
aught to which our most presumptions and ambitious 
dreamings could have ever soarcd? One thing only dis- 
quiets me——”” 

‘*T know what yon mean, Fleming,” interjected Mar- 
graret quickly: ‘‘ but fear not! The King has fought a 
hard battle—hut he is vanquished—he feels it and knows 
it—and there is an agreement between ws that the past 
is to be forgotten and that we are friends.” 

“Then I have not another care!” said Fleming, fe 
vidly embracing | his sister. ‘¢ But now for the promised 
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which for a while I could not look upon otherwise than 
as preterhuman, adits of a natural interpretation ! 
Tell me, therefore, at once—were not you,’’ asked Fleim- 
ing, with a smile, ‘‘the mysterious spirit who on that 
memorahle occasion in the vanits appeared to me 
amidst a halo of ligut—a spirit clothed in white and 
with a veil thrown over the head? Ah! [ sce that it 
was so!—and no wonder, dear sister, that the veil was 
£0 closely folded as to prevent the countenance from 
being discerned !”’ 

‘*Did I prove an evil snirit to you on that occasion, 
dear Fleming ?” inquired his sister, with a fond bewitch- 
ing smile. 

-Oh no! assuredly not!’ exclaimed the young Lord 
Liddesdale: ‘‘ for to confess the truth, that mystic chant. 
afterwards dwelt in my brain and vibrated in my cars 
on wany occasions when such influence was most useful 
and ea ~nerving my arm in the fight at Hermitage 
Castle-——”’ 

‘And inspiring you with confidence, dear Fleming,’” 
interjected Margarct, ‘when the image of the lovely 
Albertina floated before you, or when you found yourself 
in her society ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ exclaimed our hero, enthusiastically, ‘ But 
how, in the name of everything marvellous, my dear 
Margaret, did you accomplish that strange proceeding ? 
~-how did you give such a vision-like appearance to the 
whole ceremony that I ecarecly dared doubt or suspect 
the preternatural truth ?’’ 

“You remember, Fleming,’’? replied Margaret, “ the 
discourse which took place between you and me in 
reference to the heritage of the estates of Liddesdile P 
You hesitated and yon wavered—yvou bad compunetions 
and fears—in short, I saw that some influence higher 
than my own was necded to maki’ you grasp the prize 
that was within your reach. I was determined to adopt 
some course to strengthen your steps in the pathway 
which should lead to fortune. An accident proved. 
suggestive at that instant. Redman confidentially 
informed me that it was your purpose to visit at night- 
time the tomb of our father——”’ 
- “Ah, then Redman was in the secret PP’ ejaculated 
Fleming. ‘“ But I am foolish to ask the question! He 
must have been !—or clse how could you possibly have so 
well combined ycur proceedings ?”’ 

‘ Yes— Redman was in the secret,”’ rejoined Margaret. 
* Do you not remember that after you heard the soft 
voice murmuring the word Amen——” 

‘*T bade Redman leave me—I took the torch from his 
hand,” continued Fleming,—“ and alone did I proceed to 
Sa third ‘gompartment to kneel by the tomb of our 

‘ather ! -. 4 

‘* But Redman followed you noiselessly at a distance,’’ 
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said Margaret, with a smile; “ and it was his hand that 
dashed the torch from the place where you had left it.” 

** Ah !—and now Ibethink me,” said Lord Liddesdale, 
“it struck methatas I knelt by the side of our father’s 
tomb I heard the sound of a footstep approaching from 
somewhere behind.”’ 

*‘It was Redinan,” said Margarct, ‘ who had received 
his instructions fromm me, and who extinguished the 
torch in order that the means of diffusing a mystic light 
which I had with much difficulty contrived at the 
extremity of the vault, should have the opportunity of a 
gradual and offective development. 

‘* And those means of light ?’’ asked Fleming. 

“Lamps already burning, but shut up in two boxes,”’ 
answered the Queen; ‘and the lids of these boxes so 
arranged as to open gradually by means of strings which 
Redman himself held and pulled judiciously in the spot 
where he concealed himself. Ah! I confess that every 
moment I fancied and feared yon would rush forward to 
ascertain whether it were really a vision, or only a dolusion 
to be accounted for by natural means. But no!—you gazed 
—youremiined riveted to the spet—while in a disguised 
tone I gave forth the mystic chant which I had composed 
for the purpose.” 

“Oh, that chant which has proved to be soprophetic !’’ 
exclaimed Fleming, with an expression of wonder upon 
his countenance as he rapidly flung a mental glance over 
the details of the three lyrical stanzas, 

“‘ After all, my dear brother,’ respouded Margaret, 
with a smile, ‘there has been nothing so very, veru 
wonderful in the fulfilment of the predictions; for I 
foresaw that everything depended upon yourself—it was 
undor this apression that Icomposed the chant—and it 
was ta accomplish a desirable aim that I took so much 
troubte in combining all my arraugements for the occa- 
fron? 

** But the sudden appearance of Prince de Salar’ 
cjaculated Fleming, --“he whom at that time we huew 
vnly as Sir Casimir D’ Este ?”’ 

‘His sudden appearance,” replied Margaret,  asto- 
nished and for a moment confonnded me as mueli as it 
eould have surprised yourself.” 

“ But what followed,” remarked Fleming, “ was all the 
work of an instant. You approached the form of Sir 
(‘asimir—or rather, [ should say, of Prince de Salza—you 
iid your hand upon his arm—and then the entire scene 
ae from my view, and utter darkness pre- 
vailed 1? 

“My worthy coadjutor Redman,” replied Margarct, 
with another smile of sweet archness, ‘saw that it was 


indevd high time to plunge that scene into utter darkness | sidcration. 
—which, as you may comprehend, was very easily effected | 
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panoplies, the strange yet awful memorials and evidences 
of a legend which reflected but little honour on the honse 
of Roslin! I need not remind you, my dear Fleming, 
that whereas Lieutenant Redman kept the keys of the 
door communicating from the oratory with the vauits, 
the steward Hepburn on the other hand was the cus- 
todian of the keys belonging to the folding-doors at tho 
other extremity of the place of tombs——”’ 

“That very extremity,” interjected Fleming, with a 
smnile, ‘‘ where you appeared to me, dear sister, as the 
spirit of the Lady Blanche!”’ 

‘‘Yos,”’ responded Margaret, ‘‘ that same extremity of 
the aspulchint subterranean. But I was about to inform 
you that the Teatonic warrior had privately obtained the 
keys from Hepburn, and he had descended to the vaults, 
little anticipating the scene which was to burst upon his 
vision.” 

** And now we understand, Margaret,” observed Lord 
Liddesdale, solemnly, ‘‘ that it was not a sentiment of 
mere curiosity which led the Tentonic chief down into 
that place of the dead: but it was an affectionate longing 
to kneel and pray by the tomb of his perished brother ! 
But what said he when you confessed to hin —as yon mast 
have done—the motive for which you had devised the 
vision-like scene and composed the chant ?”’ 

“ He promised to keep my secret—although he hesi- 
tated not to express his stroug disapproval of all such 
means of exereising an influence over the human mind. 
He made me repeat the chaut to him: I dared not refuse 
-~I knew not at the moment whether he might mot have 
previously listened at the door and heard it: but snubse- 
quently, when I reviewed the proceedings, I certainly 
marvelled that the Teutonic Knivht did not question me 
in reference to the meaning of the line which spoke of 
the heritage of shame, But, as he said naught on the 
subject, L concluded that he had not been partieulsrly 
struck thoreby. Yet the very circumstance which thus 
troubled me somewhat ut the time, had its effect and its 
signiticancy after all,” 

“Explain yourself, dear Margaret,” said Fleming, 

“Follow me well, brother, inwhat I am about to say,’’ 
continued the Queen. ‘ When the Tentonic chief was 
in discourse with his elder brother, the Abbot of Melrose, 
upon allfamily matters past and present, those two 
uncles of ours were necessarily in a state of uncertainty 
whether we ourselves knew the sceret of our birth, They 
fiuncied that wo must havo been initiated in it, and yet 
they had no certainty on the point. It was neverthelers 
important for our princely uncle to know, inasmuch as 
he had resolved to take our interests into his best con- 
Well then, Fleming, his uncertainty on that 
particular point was cleared up when T repeated to him 


hy his suddenly pulling the strings that closed the lids of | the chant: for that line whereunto I have already alluded, 


che boxes containing the Jamps. For Redman was as much 
surprised and alarmed as 1} nyself was at the abrupt ap- 
pearance of the Teutonic warrior, But you said, Fleming, 
thas you beheld me place my hand upon the warrior's 
arg :—and such was the fact. I saw that he himself stood 
for an instant amazed at the scene which so unexpectedly 
burst npon him as he entered the vault; and thus was it 
that no ejaculation escaped his lips. I instantancously 
said to him in a low quick whisper, ‘ Be silent! Ian 
Margaret! You shall know everything presently!’ And my 
ndjuration wag not made in vain; for the warrior gene- 
rously held his peace and remained utterly silent until 
we knew by the closing and the locking of the barrier- 
gites that you, my dear Fleming, were leaving the vaults 
nnd retracing your steps to the oratory to which Red- 
man had silently and cautiously made his way before 
you.” 

“And then the Teutonic warrior sought explanations 
‘rom your lips?” said Fleming inquiringly ; ‘‘and he 
doubtless gave you some in retarn 2?” 

“The explanations which he had to give,” rejoined 
Margaret, ‘‘were speedily aiforded—thongh I did not 
then. comprehend them to their fullest extent. It was 
not until to-day, when a few hours ago in this very 
apartment he revealed himsclf as our kinsman, that my 
recollection flashed back to the memorable night on which 
he visited that place of tombs——”’ 

“IT understand you, Margarct,’’ said Fleming. ‘‘ He 
doubtless told you on that occasion, that it was through 
mere curiosity he descended at night-time into the place 
of tombs ?”’ 

‘‘Yes—it was thus he spoke,’’ rejoined Margaret ; ‘and 
he said that he had proposed to visit the vaults thus 
rtealthily because he knew that the Earl of Caithness 
experienced a reluctance to introduce strangers to the 
place where his ancestors lay uncoffined in their martial 


showed him that the seerct of our birth was iInccod 
known unto us hoth. This afternoon IT had a second 
interview with our uncle, and an hour's discourse alous 
with him, just before we all proeceded to the State: 
apartment ere adjourning to the banqueting room, We con- 
versed together upon many things--we compared netes, 
and gave little details of explanation to fill up those ¢:s 
which oceurred in the reading of the past. It was the: 
that our unele informed me how he was indebted to the 
circumstance of the chant being repeated to him, albcit 
two months back, for the clearing-np of his previously 
existing uncertainty as to whether you and Io wie 
aequainted with the secret of onr birth.” 

‘¢ Oh, how interesting are all these explanations ?”? zai] 
Fleming. ‘* Bot at this moment the name of Redman 
occurs to my recollection, and I am reminded that he 
was one of the witnesses of your marringe with tho 
King.” 

Yes,” replied Margaret. ‘* Redman had ever ex- 
perienced the deepest interest in me -indeed in both of 
us, from our infancy; and there was naught that he 
would refuse to do in order to serve you or me. Conecive, 
therefore, the worthy lieutenant’s mingled wonderment 
and joy when Stephen Cochrane whispered in his ear the 
startling fact that the King was enamonred of me, and 
would make me his bride if the circumstances of a sceerct 
espousal could be arranged. Redman, you know, is not 
pavicuany troubled with brains—but he is blunt and 

onest; and when he found that everything was to be 
straightforward and -proper, he was casily persuaded by 
Cochrane of the necessity which existed for solemnizing 
the bridal with the strictest secrecy. Tu be brief, he 
readily lent himself to a scheme which was so marvel- 
lously to advance my interests. At that time Father 
Julius was an inmate of Roslin Castle; our princely nncle 
had just ordered him to be set at liberty, after the return 
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of his Highness from the great doings at Hermitage ; but 
the priest wns casily induccd by Redman to remain a few 
hours longer to pronounce the nuptial penediction. 
Oochrane faithfully promised me that I should receive 
the most positive proofs of the. strict legality of the 
nuptial ceremony in all its holy forms. Ah, my dear 
brother! it was a solemn occasion when I entered the 
chapel of the castle on that memorable night! but the 
instant I beheld Redman, I was reassured—all mistunst 
vanished-—-I knew that he was my friend !’’ 

* And previously, therefore, you were unaware,” re- 
marked Fleming, inquiringly, ‘‘that he had been en- 
listed by Cochrane in the cause which was then in pro- 
geese a word, you had not expected to meet Redman 
t ere ap 

‘No,’ rejoined Margaret: " everything took place so 
suddenly —and everything likewise was Icft to the 
miunagement of Stephen Cochrane! I must proceed to 
explain that I had not previously scen Father Julius; 
nor had I been intormed who was to bo the officiating 
priest. Thus, when I centered the chapel on that memo- 
rable night, it was a perfect stranger whom I beheld 
standing at the altar, arrayed in canonicals. But full 
soon did I receive the proof of Cochrane's good faith in 
all that he had promised to perform: for Redman con- 
trived in a hurried whisper to inform moe that the priest 
who stood at the altar was Father Julius, the chaplain of 
Tantallon Castle; and this assurance, conveyed by the 
lips of Redman, proved that Cochrane was in naught 
deceiving me.”’ 

‘* But if I mistake not,’”’ observed Fleming, ‘‘ Stephen 
Cochrane, while behaving loyally and faithfully to you, 
deceived his master the King. And this accounts for the 
observation which our princely uncle made this afternoon 
—to the effect that he had discovered how you owed much 
to the friendly offices of that man Cochrane on the 
memorable night that made you Scotlund’s Queen !’? 

*Yes—1 understand you, brother,’’ responded Mar- 
garot: ‘‘every circamstance has tended to make the 
treacherous designs of the King moreand more apparent. 
He had doubtless ordered Cochrane to provide some 
wretched hircling to assume the dress and play the part 
.of a pricst-——”’ 

“Ab! is it not better, dcarcst Margaret,” ejaculated 
Lord Liddesdale, “ to divert our attention from all topics 
that are disagreeable ?” 

‘* Assuredly so,” responded Margaret. ‘Gua, yes! I 
ium well inclined to be torgiving towards the King—pro- 
vided that ho will keep his word, and acta kind, friendly, 

.and generous part towards myself !’’ 

The brother and sister continued to discourse a little 
while longer; and then Albertina and the other ladies 
were summonca from the adjoining room. Lord Liddes- 
dalo was now permitted an opportunity of somo sweet 
conversation with his intended bridc,—until it was time 
for the entire party to repair to the State-room, where 
dancing wis now to take place; for the King and the 
male portion of the company had risen from the table in 
the banqueting-hiull, 

While the rejoivings and gaieties are progressing in the 
State-apartwent, we will avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to throw in some few little explanations in addi- 
tion to those which have heen already given, su that wo 
may clear the ground, as it were, ere entering upon the 
thrilling incideuts of Queen Murgarct’s carecr which are 
to occupy succeeding chupters. We propose now to spenk 
of Father Julius, Be it remembered that it was this 
priest who had suggested to the Earl of Douglas the 
enterprise against Roslin Castle, which failed so signally 
through the heroic conduct of Margaret when she 
beheld the cyes of the concealed Borderers riveting 
their gaze upon her through the barred aventayles of 
the panoplies in the armoury. Yes—it was Father 
Julius who had recommended that enterprise to the 
Black Donglas,—au enterprise which terminated in the 
‘loss of 80 many of the Eurl’s best and stanchest warriors. 
The reader will remember that Magnus Balveny took 
from Father Julius the certificate of the royal marriage : 
but the priest knew not that Balveny himself expe- 
rienced still harsher treatment almost immediately 
afterwards. In short, Father Julius remained in total 
ignorance of the circumstance that the Captain was 
hanged by his own excited and indignant followers. 
Therefore the priest naturally supposed that Magnus 
Balveny would return with all possible despatch to 
Tantallon, und place the certificate in the hands of his 
master the Black Earl. The priest himself dared not re- 
trace his way to that castle: he dreaded the vengeance 
of the Douglas, whose fiery temper he knew woald be 
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rendered furious on learning the failure of the expedition 
which he (the priest) had recommended. Besidos, the 
Black Ear! (thought Father Julius to himself) would be 
atill more embittered at having been mystified in respect 
to the momentous secret which his chaplain possessed, 
and which, instead of being revealed outright to the Earl 
at once, hand heen kept back until it might suit the 
pricst’s interest to'reveal it, or else until he had dis- 
covered in which quarter he could make the best market 
of it. In short, there were many reasons that made 
Father Julius dread to return to Tantallon Castle: and 
he therefore sought refuge with a friendly hermit who 
dwelt in a wood at no very great distance from Dalkcith. 
There it was that Jassent so fortunately encountered 
Father Julius at the very nick of time when his evidence 
was specially needed at Dumbarton. And now these ex- 
Serene lead us to the following sequel,—that Father 
ulins, being handsomely rewarded from the purse of 
Prince de Salza, took his departure from Dumbarton 
within a very few hours after he had solemnized the 
nuptials of the Earl of Douglas and the Lady Elvira 
Ramsay. 
_ It was midnight: the gaictics and rejoicings were over 
in the State-apartment—the company had separated to 
their respective rooms—and silence prevailed throughout 
the fortalice which but a short time back had echoed to 
the strains of blithest music. Queen Margaret was now 
in an exquisitely-furnished toilet-chamber commuui- 
cating with the royal suite of apartments : she was being 
disapparelled of her queenly attire ;—titled ladies and 
high-born damsels were her attendants. And when 
these ladies had retired, and the Queen presently found 
herself alone with the King, she poricived: that the first 
glance which the Monarch threw upon her was replete 
With impassioned admiration; and Margaret’s heart 
leapt with a triumphant feeling as she was thus enabled 
to appreciate all the power of the grand and wondrous 
Poany uuto which that regal homage was so irresistibly 
MAL 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
TIE QUESTION OF WAR OR NO WAR. 


It was about eleven in the forenoon, on the day follow- 
ing the one which was marked by so many memorable 
incidents,—and there was now A very momentous ques- 
tion which was on the point of being settled. For this 
purpose King David and Princo de Salza met together 
In an apartment which the former was using as his 
wivate cabinet during his sojourn at Dumbarton Castle. 

he two potentates saluted each other with a perfect 
friendliness of demeanour; for, as we have already said, 
it was King David’s policy to conciliate the Teutoriic 
chief,—while, on the other hand, De Salza abstained, for 
Marvaret’s sake, from demonstrating towards the Scot- 
tish Monareh all he thought of those perfidious aims 
which he had harboured, and the iniquitous designs 
which he had attempted to carry out. 

‘sire and brother,” said King David, as he and De 
Salaa placed themselves at a table on which there were 
writing materials, ‘it requires not many words of pre- 
face to herald the subject which we are now inet to uis- 
cuss. Itis all summed up in the single question—shall 
England be invaded by the united forees of Scotland and 
the Teutonic Order ?’’ 

“Tt will perhaps abbreviate our discourse and bring 
matters at once to a point,” said Prince de Salza, “if I 
ask your Majesty whether you have yet granted a 
private andience to Master Stephen Cochrane ?”’ 

‘© No, sire and brother,’ responded the King: ‘‘ IT havo 
not scen that individual since he appeared yesterday in 
the andience-hall. I sent for him yesterday afternoon, 
during a few minutes’ leisure which I found amidst the 
various matters that were engrossing my attention: but 
he sent to say that he-~felt indisposed, and humbly 
solicited that he might be permitted to communicate 
with me in writing.” ; 

‘¢ And your Majesty conceded the point?” said Prince 
de Salza, inquiringly. : 

“Yes,” rejoined David. ‘The man might have 
fancied that I should look or speak reproachfully ; and 
therefore he doubtless trembled to appear in my pre- 
sence. However, to be brief, I reccived a written state- 
ment from Cochrane an hour ago.” ea 

‘* And is it to your Grace’s satisfaction ?’’ asked De 


alza. : 
David looked hard at the Prince for a few moments; 
and then said with a slight touch of irony in his accents, 
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“Your Highness appears to have had speech with 
Stephen Cochrane immediately on his return from 
England ; and therefore has he doubtless kept buck no 
secrets from your knowledge ?’’ 

*< Pardon me, sire and brother,’ interrupted De Salza, 
with that dignified calmness of manner which was 
habitnal to him. ‘‘ Although aware of the nature of 
Cochrane’s mission into Eugland, inasmuch as you your- 
self had communicated it to me,—yet when I met him 
the other day in Edinburgh, immediately after his 
return, I forebore from questioning him on any point 
exeept the business which [ had then specially in hand, 
and which developed itself yesterday. 0, sire !”" added 
D2: Salza, prondly; “I sought not to penetrate into 
secrets which were entirely and exclusively your own.”’ 

“*In this case,” said King David, ‘ your Highness has 
tidings to receive which you were far from expecting.” 

“Ah! is it so?” ejaculated the Teutonic chief. ‘‘ Has 
your Majesty failed to raise in Loudon the money which 
was required for that specific purpose? Bat no matter! 
The Tentonie treasury seems to be better filled at this 
particular moment than that of Scotland; and the 
requisite funds shall be speedily forthcoming,”’ 

Prince de Salza expected to behold an air of satisfac- 
tion on the King of Scotland’s conntenance; hoe was 
therefore surprised when a shade of vexation passed over 
those handsome features, and a kindred ejaculation burst 
from the Monarch’s mouth. 

“By St. Andrew!’ cried David, “it was through no ' 
want of funds that Cochrane's mission failed. Conse- 
ony your offer, generous though it be, proves use- 
ess |”? 

De Salza looked very hard at David fora few moments, 
as if he thought that he was now developing some new | 
phase in his slippery, perfidious disposition: and then 
the Teutonic chief said, ‘‘ This to me is incomprehensible. 
It is a perfect paradox. You owe King Edward of Eng- ! 
land eighteen thonsand marks —you are not deficient in 
the needful funds—and yet you are deploring that the 
money is not pnid!” 

‘““Simply because King Edward of England,”’ replied 
David, ** will not reecive the money.” | 
“Ah, that is indeed a solution which T little expected 
to account for the mystery !'’— exclaimed Prince de Salza, | 

** King Edward refuses r’”’ 


** Yes—refuses to reevive the money otherwise a 


according to the stip:lations contained in the treaty,’’ 
continued David: ‘‘that is to say, at the rate of six 
thonsaud marks a year. But it is for you, sire and 
brother, to consider and also to determine to what extent 
I am bound, or must. hold myself bound, by the terins of 
that secret treaty which was signed seven years ago.” 

“Your Majesty will be pleased,’’ responded Prince de 
Salza, ‘to explain the whole matter once more, from first 
to last, with the minutest details——But Ah! what are 
these documents that lie upon the table ?”’ 

“They are the copies of the treatics—the public and 
the private one,’ answered Divid. 

Prince de Salza opened the documents, and procecded 
to peruse them with the utmost attention, - occasionally 
asking questions of the King. We will avail ourselves of 
the opportunity to explain to our readers how stood the 
matter which had thus hecome the subject of such grave 
attention on the part of these two potentates. 

Seven years previous to the date of which we are writ- 
ing, King David was liberated from captivity in London, 
on consenting to pay av ransom of one hundred thousand 
pounds, to be divided into annual instalments running 
over a period of ten years. This sum was guaranteed by 
the Scotch Parliament; and a treaty, embodying the 
conditions, was drawn up between the two Governments. 
But King Edward had demanded on the part of the still 
captive David the execution of a secret treaty, by virtue 
of which the Scottish Monarch solemnly pledged himself 
to abstain from all hostile demonstrations towards 
Iugland so long as the instalments of the ransom-moncy 
should be in course of liquidation. In plain terms, King 
David was bound over to keep the peace towards Enugland 
until the ransoin should have been paid off. Such was 
the object of the secret treaty which the policy of the 
English Government had extorted from King David 
before he was released from captivity. Seven years had 
now elapsed since that date; and scven instalments of 
the ransom had been paid:—three portions therefore 
remained yet to be liquidated. These explanations bring 
the reader to that point at which he may casily under- 
stand how it was absolutely necessary for King David to 

uash or recover back the secret treaty before he could 
deslars war against England. He thought that this 





‘mouey on behalf of the Scottish King. 
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would be easy onough, provided he could raise the funds 
for the liquidation of the three remaining instalments, 
amounting to cightecu thousand marks. Indeed, this 
appeared to be the only difficulty. David knew fall well 
that the Parliament would not succour him in any plan 
which had the renewal of warfare for its ulterior object : 
he felt that it would be eqnilly futile for him to appeal 
to the wealthy nobles of the realm, or to seek to raise a 
pirate loan amongst the goldsmiths and capitalists of 

idinbargh, inasmuch as the object would be suspected, 
und war was not popular with those classes that would 
chiefly suffer by it in a pecuniary sense, however gratify- 
ing on the other hand the idea of wreaking vengeance on 
the Southrons might be to the masses of the population. 
David was sharp-witted ; and he quickly conceived a pro- 
ject for raising the eightcen thousand marks, The French. 
King was then a prisuner in England; and he was 
attended by some of the rich nobles of his Court. David 
Ceres en Stephen Cochrane to London ; and the reader 
will bear in mind that in the twenty-fifth chapter of our 
narrative, we specially alluded to this reason why Coch- 
rave did not accompany his royal master during the visit 
which the latter was then paying to Roslin Castle. 
Cochrane lost no time in repairing to the English metro- 
polis ; and there he at once held private communications 
with the French noblemen. The offer he had to make 
on the part of his royal master was plain and simple 
enough, ‘* King David would declare war against Knug- 
land, if he were in the first instauce provided with 





_¢ighteen thousand marks to liquidate the remainder of 


the rausom-moncey due to King Kdward.’”? The French 
nobles, rejoiced at the prospect of beholding England. 
embarrassed by hostilities on the part of Scotland, 
cheerfully undertook to provide the cightecu thousand 


“marks. Stephen Cochrane then presented his credentials 
' to the officials of the English treasury, to the effect that 


he was charged to liquidate the remainder of the ransom. 
y. But the English 
Gavernment—either suspecting some treacherous intent, 
or else deoming it prudcut to hold fast to existing guaran- 
tees—declined to receive the three remaining instalments 
in any other manner than in accordance with the terms 
of the public treaty—nuamely, by anninl payments. 
Cochrane’s mission therefore failed at the very point 
where no difficulty had been apprehended ; aud he was 
compelled to return to Scotland, bafiied and discomfited, 

This, therefore, was the unexpected position of affairs 
which King David and Prince de Salza were now to dis- 
cuss in that private cabinct. It was with an inserutable 
countenance that the Teutonic ehicf perused the draft 
of the sceret treaty : David watched him anxiously —bat 
De Salza’s features afforded no clue to the impression 
which the document was making ou his mind. 

“And now what do you think, sire and brother ?”’ 
asked David, as De Salza raised his looks from the paper 
which lay before him on the table. 

“This seeret. treaty,” responded the Teutonic chicf, 
“*is very stringent and very binding, and affords a strong 
proof of the excellence of English diplomacy.” 

“And your Highness thinks,’ asked David, ‘that I 
am to hold myself bound by that document ?” 

** Unquestionably, sire!’? responded De Salza. “ As a 
king, as a true knight, and as a man, you are in every 
sense bound !—hound by the principles of good faith 
which should subsist between monarchs as the reprosen- 
tatives of nations—bound by all the obligations of 
chivalry —bound likewise by the laws of honour which 
prevail amongst men !’’ 

David bit his lip with vexation on hearing Prince de 
Salza speak thus positively and emphatically ; and then 
he snatched the copy of the treaty towards him, 

‘It is nseless, sire,’ continned the Teutonic warrior, 
‘‘to search iu the hope of tinding a loophole of escape. ' 
You will discover none !”’ 

“But the plain sonse of the business,’’ exclaimed 
David, “fis that I am bound not to proclaim war until 
the ransom-money be liquidated——aud I offer to pay 
it!” 

“That is not all,” said De Salza. ‘* By the public 
treaty the ransom-money is divided into ten portions, to 
he distributed over as many years. If England choose to 
insist upon the execution of this treaty to the very letter, 
she may assert her right to receive payment only at the 
rpecified periods. She need not suffer hirself to be paid 
off before the time, any more than onthe other hand she 
would have a right to insist to be so prematurely paid off. 
It is clear that the English Government had these facts 
in view when inducing your Majesty to sign the supple- 
mentary or secret treaty. This ects at rest any doubt 
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which might exist az to the intentions of England at the 
tims j—and the spirit of the treaties mast be adhered 
t) $2, 


** And yet, methought,”’ said ‘David, somewhat saroas- 
tically, “‘ that your Highness was too anxious to have a 
bruslr with England to regard with such scrupulons 
closeness the terms of a document drawn up with more 
sophistry than liberality-——” 

** Sire,’ interrupted Prince de Salza, fixing his looks 
with stern dignity npon the King, ‘whether I were 
anxious to have an opportunity of helping to avonge 
Scotland's honour against England, you ought surely to 
be enabled to judge. Fifteen hundred of my troops have 
already ianded upon the Scottish shores—and upwards 
of eighteen thousand more are on their way, proceeding 
by forced marches through Germany and Holland, to 
embark at the various Dutch porta. hcrefore, sire, you 
must not—you dare not doubt——” 

* Dare?” echoed David, with n slight start; and the 
colour flitted across his countenance—for hia bravery was 
unquestionable. 

“ Yes, sire—I used the word dare,’’ continued De Salza, 

‘with the same calm dignity as before. ‘‘The term was 
extracted from my lips by a species of taunt which had 
_just fallen from yours. But let that pass. Your Majesty 
knows full well that I should have been rejoiced to draw 
amy sword for Scotland: but I may not do s0 when NScot- 
land’s King finds his hands tied and his arms bound by 
the stringency of treaties which have yet three years to 
‘endure, Neither Scotland nor her Monarch must appear 
-before the world in the light of the flagitious violator of 
the most solemn compacts!" 

King David reflected for a moment with downcast 


Prince, it is but a question of time—and that time ashort 
one! Three years——no more! My vengeance has now 
waited cighteen long years since the fatal day of Nevill’s 
Cross; and to curb it yet for the sixth portion of that 
period ought to be a matter of comparative ease. At all 
events, it has now become a necessity so to do!—and I 
who only reckon forty years of age!——Ah, yca! I must 
-have pationce! But tell me, sire and brother—give me 
the assurance that at the expiration of these three years 
our compact shall rest the same P”’ 

“‘ Fear not,” interrupted Prince de Salza, ‘ that at the 
expiration of three years I shall be leas wnxious to vindi- 
cate the honour of Scotland than I an at this present 
moment. God alone can dispose of future events :—but 
if all circumstances be propitious, your Majesty may 
rely upon the succour of twenty thousand Teutonic 
warriors for the midsummer of 1367, 28 you have been 
assured thereof in the midsummer of this year, 1364.” 

‘And then,” cried David, with a display of that mar- 
tial enthusinsm which was one of the eloments of his 
-cuuaracter,— and then shall the holy rood be recovered 


froin the Cathedral of Durham and restored to the Abbey 
of Edinburgh !”’ ; 

The two potentates now separated ; and it s00n became 
known throaghout the fortalice that the order had been 
issued for the embarkation of the great bulk of the Ten- 
tonic warriors—so that those who had begun to fathom 
the King’s purpose, discovered that aftcr all there was to 
be no war with England, at icast for the present, The 
goncral feeling amongst the nobility and wealthier orders 
was that of satisfaction at the prospect of a continued 
peace: but amongst the masses of the population the 
disappointment was great. Upon tho analysation of 
these feelings wo do not however purpose to woll, inas- 
mncb as we have now more important subjects to engage 

ur attention. ; : ; 

: Shortly after this interview with King David, Prince 
do Salza sent to order Stephen Cochrane to appear in his 
presence. This individual obeyed the mandate with 
nlacrity ; and making a low obcisance to the Prince, he 
said, ‘*I trust that your Highness was satisfied with the 
manner in which I fulfilled my part yesterday ? 

‘“T was well satisfied, Master Cochrane,” answered De 
Salza: “and I failed not to mention your name most 
favourably to Qneon Margaret. I promised a suitable 
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t be served? For instance, does your am- 

pita aaa to some exalted post in the household of 
Queen Mar; ‘ : 

“No, sire,” answered Cochrane: “for inasmuch as I 

have no doubt mortally offended the Kiny, such a post as 
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the one your Highness speaks of would be but an uncom: 

fortable one, even if it were to provetenable. Therefore, 

with due deference, I purpose to place, with the least 

possible delay, some few hundreds of miles betwixt my 

Ma} ee carcase and the august person of his Scottis 
es y.” 

** And perhaps your resolve is a prudent one, Coch- 
rane,’”’ said the Teutonic chief. ‘‘ Am I therefore to con- 
clude that you wish to be enlisted in my service—to 
follow me to Marienburg——’’ 

** A thousand thanks, sire, for this gracious considera- 
tion on the part of your Highness :’’—and Cochrane 
bowed almost to the ground: ‘‘ but Iam utterly unac- 
quainted with foreign languages—and moreover I have a 
special desire for the enjoyment of an interval of peace 
and quiescence. In brief, sire, F propose to return into 
ie Iane ween methinks that I have some relations 

ving——”’ 

**F¥ollow your own inclinations,” said the Princc; 
‘‘and see that in future you avoid those intrigues aud 
machinations whereof methinks you have been a trifle 
too fond. However, it is not for me to preach, seeing 
that you have served my purposes so faithfully. And 
now accept this jewel and this purse. The latter will 


aie your expandee for a long time to cone : the former, 
if judiciously disposed of to an honest dealer, will pro- 


ae the wherewith to give you bread for the rest of your 
ee, 

Stephen Cochrane received the pare that was heavy 
with gold, and likewise the splendid ring which Prince de 
Salza drew from his finger. He then made a low obei- 
sance, and issued forth from the apartment where this 
interview took place. Proceeding to the stables, Stephen 
Cochrane ordered a groom to saddte his horse; and as lee 
rode down the steep descending pathway from Dumbar~ 
ton Custle, he muttered to himself, ‘“Now with the leart: 
possible delay to London! --and if I fail to add to my 
wealth the cighteen thousand marks of the French 
nobles, then it shall be said that there wever wasa duller 
dog than Stephen Coehrane!”’ 

While the interview of which we have been speaking 
was taking place between Cochrane and Prince de Sulza, 
the King had sought Margarvt in her own apartment. 

** Tell me, my beloved Queen,’’ he said, with the most 
courteous and agreeable smile, “ have you thought of 
signifying your desire to the high and mighty Prince de 
Salza, to the offect that mercy and lenieucy be shown 
towards that uufortunate woman who get herself into 
such a torrible ddemma ?’’ 

**Your Majesty meanz the Countess of Morton,’’ in- 
terjected Margaret, with a conutenance that betrayed 
not the slightest foeling of irritation at the mention of 
the name. ‘Oh, yes! that matter was attended to the 
very first thing this. morning. His Highness Prince de 
Salza sent down a command to Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt, 
to the effect that he was to liberate the Conntess of 
Morton and her dependant forthwith.” 

*<’'Twas gencrously done, Margarct!’’ exclaimed the 
King. ‘‘ And therefore,” he went on to say, eyeing her 
furtively, ‘‘ as everything is now forgiven, I presume you 
will stil] demonstrate the same loftiness ef mind: and if 
the Countess of Morton should suck to pay her respects 
to you here-——”’ ; 

“TI do not think it is likely,” auswered Margaret, with 
the calmest composure, yet with a certain degree of firm 
self-possession ; ‘“‘ for there were a cowple of her lady- 
ship’s men-at-arms here in the castle—and likewise. 
nnother of her disguised pages—--’’ . ; 

“Well?” said the King inquirimgly, still watching tlyo 
handsome coantenance of his Queon in a somewlvat 
furtive manner. 

“Well,” she continned, ‘I sent these dependants off 
to join their mistress without delay, so that they might 
bo the bearers of a message ——”’ . : 

‘A message ?” said the King, playing with his eword- 
knot. 

‘“Yos—a message from me, the Queen,” proceeded 
Margaret, ‘‘to the Countess of Morton, as a Scotch 
peeress,—earnestly recommending her to return as soon 
as she possibly can to the arms of hor well-beloved hus: 
band, at his residence somowhere on the other side of 
the Scottish border.” 

The King bit his lip—but instantaneonsly averted his 
countenance, to prevent the betrayal of the vexation and 
displeasure which he inwardly experienced: but almost 
immediately reassuming an outward expression of affa. 
bility, good-hufbour, and even tenderness, he glided with 
characteristic ease into a conversation upon gencral 
topics, 
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Meanwhile the Grand Master of the Teutons was still 
walang oF the interests of his beloved niece, the Queen 
of Scotland; and as he paced to and fro in his apart- 


ment shortly after his interview with Stephen Cochrane, 
he said to himself, ‘‘ At all events, for years the 
happiness of Margaret issafe! David will not dare do 


aught to render her unhappy or discontented !—he will 
not venture to give her reason to complain! He will need 
the succour of twenty thousund brave Teutons belonging 
to my invincible armies! He knows that I am interested 
in the welfare of his Queen; an thus I need have but 
little care on this score for three years to come! And 
yet—and yet,’’ continued Prince Salza,in a musing 
strain, ‘‘it were well if I left some one to keep watch-— 
to forward me occasional intclligence—to maintain an eye 
upon the King’s proceediugs——’”’ 

At this moment a page entered the apartment: and 
with a low obeisance announced that Courad Rossel 
sought an audience of his Highness. 

“Admit him,’ said Prince de Salza: and in a few 
minutes the Conntess of Morton’s brother stood in the 
presence of the Grand Master. . 

‘‘ Pardon me, sire,’’ said Conrad, “ for thus intrading 
on your vrivacy : but I have come to express my heart- 
fclt thanks to your august Highness—and, through the 
medium of yourdHighness, to her gracious Majesty the 
Queen for the free and full pardon which has been 
vouchsafed unto my sister.’’ 

“Yon mnst thank the Queen far more than me, 
Conrad,’’ said the Grand Master ; ‘‘ for I assure you that 
painful though the snbject be to treat of in the presence 
of the delinquent’s brother, yet so outrageous had been 
the conduct of your sister that I should have left her at 
the disposal of Quecn Margaret 7 

“‘T know, sire,’’ interjected Rossel, with an oxpression 
of countenance in which mournfulness and gratitude 
were commingled, ‘‘ that the crimes of my sister towards 
Queen Margaret were great and manifold; and to think 
therefore that the Quoen shonld have been so graciously 
pleased to pardon that erring woman Oh! it was 
noble ! it was grand !”’ 

‘““With this impression ou your mind,’’ said De 
oe: : your gratitude is oll the greater towards the 
Queen ?” 

“It is a gratitude, sirc,’’ rejoined Conrad, fervently, 
“which Ican never have the hope of cftectaally dis- 
playing: but yet I would ley down my life in order to 
demonstrate it!’ 

‘Ah! say you so?” ejaculated the Prince, as athought 
struck him: and then he reflected for a fow moments. 
** Conrad,”’ he continned, “ you have been attached to 
my service for some vears—you have behaved well aud 
faithfully. I now purpose to bestow the reward which 
you have merited. Kneel! What ho! Who waits 
withont ?”’ 

Two pages entered ; and instantancously comprehend. 
ing what was about to take place, they stationed them- 
selves one on the right hand, the other on the left hand 
of the kneeling individual. The Prince drew his sword 
—touched this individual upon the shoulder—and said, 
“* By the guardian saints of the holy Teutonic Order, 
and by the sacred keys of Acre, I dub thee Knight! 
Bo faithful, chivalroux, and just! Rise, Sir Conrad 
Rossel !”’ 

The newly-made Knight rose from his kneeling pos- 
ture; aud expressed in fervid terms his gratitude to 
Prince de §alza for the distinguished honour just con- 
ferred upon him. The pages bowed and withdrew. 

‘¢ Sir Conrad,’’ said the Grand Master, ‘Tam about to 
give yon a distinguished proof of the high confidence 
which I place in you.” 

“Command me, sire, to the death!” was the enthn- 
siastic response. 

‘“‘ Sir Conrad,’ continued the Princo, *‘ to-morrow I 
embark with the remainder of my troops, in order to 
return to my own dominions. Fain would I tarry yet 
awhilo in Scotland to be present at the bridal of the 
young Lord of Liddesdalo and the beauteous Lady 
Albertina Roslin: but Imay not spare the time—for the 
circumstances of my government require my presence at 
at Marienburg. I purpose to leave you behind me in 
Scotland——”’ . 

‘Command me, sire,’’ said the newly-made Knight. 

‘¢You have but onespecial duty to perform,’’ continued 
the Prince. ‘It is to watch over the interests of 
Queen Margarct, without seeming to do so—to be near 
her, without being seen—to maintain a watchful eye 
over the proceedings of the King—and in case of need 
to take any measures that circumstances may suggest. 
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It is not necessary that any one should know who you 
set ; and if there be the means of disguising soar: 
self———’’ 

‘The barber's ravor applied to my face, sire,” inter- 
jected Sir pone, ogee ftir ene costume of a 
simple gentleman, or of a elonging to 
islands, will doubtless suffice.” si ieee 

“Be it eo,” said the Prince. ‘‘You understand me 
wellP On this head I need say no more. Ah! from time 
to time you may call abe the worthy Abbot Benodictus 
of Melrose~an old and beloved friend of mine; and to 
him may you make such reports as you deem necessary, 
Your sister has, I believe, taken her departure P’’ 

‘* Yes, sire,’’ rejoined Sir Conrad: ‘‘ she is now on the 
shortest route which will bear her to Carlisle. And may 
heaven grant that the lessons she has received durinr 
her sojourn npon the Scottish soil will produce a bene- 
ficial effect !’’ 

*‘Amen,’’ said Prince de Salzn. “ Ah! there is-one 
thing I ought to have observed,—which is, that not even 
Quecn Margaret herself need know that you are specially 
appointed by me to watch over her interests—unuless 
there should arrive a moment, through the pressure of 
circumstances, when you may deem it expedient to 
communicate to her the mission with which you are 
charged.”’ 

Sir Conrad Rossel knelt and kissed the hand of the 
Grand Master; and with renewed protestations of gra- 
one and zenl, he went forth from the presence of the 

rince, 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE LAPSE OF THREE YEARS. 


Ougk uerrative is now about to take a leap of three 
years. Yes!—three years must be supposed to haye 
pissed away since all those memorable events at the 
Castle of Dnambarton! —three years, during which 
nothing of any consequence occurred requiring special 
mention in the pages of our story—unless it be that the 
birth of an heir had blessed the happy nuptial couch of 
Lord and Lady Liddesdale. 

Three years, then, had passed—the third midsummer 
had arrived since that one in which so many momentous 
incidents had taken place—and it was now the middle of 
the year 1367. Within the last few wecks there had beeh 
bustle and activity at Dalkeith Castle: masons and car- 
penters had been occupied in making repnirs to the 
edifice—upholdera and decorators, pues and crafts- 
men of various denominations, had displayed all possible 
oxpedition in renovating those numerous suites of apart- 
monts that had for so long a period been neglected and 
apparently abandoned to dilapidation. Rich draperies 
were substitute for the decaying tapestries --sumptuotis 
furniture gave an air of luxury and comfort to the 
interior of the hitherto cheerless pile And why were 
all these preparations being made? —wherefore wero all 
these arraugements taking pleee? The Countess of 
Morton was coming to pass some time at Dalkcith 
Castle. 

It was evening, in the beginuing of July, 1867; and in 
one of those sumptuonsly furnished apartments we now 
find the Countess seated. She had arrived in the middle 
of that day, attended by 2 becoming rotinue; and gladly 
was she welcomed by the steward Lockyer and _ his 
buxom daughter Janet. The Conntess evidontly had 
not forgotten how Janet was a shurer in her 
adventures three years back, in the valley of the Leven ; 
for she greeted the young female with much kindness, 
and with a significant smile whisperingly alluded to those 
times when they roamed together disguised in male 
aa ahr 

ut it was now evening, we say; and the Countess was 
seated in one of the renovated apartments. She had 
partaken of a Inxurions banqnet; and she carefully 
superintended the spreading of the table with an exqul- 
site dessort,—the choicest fruits and the most delicious 
wines being arranged upon the board. Her ladyship was 
apparelled in the most elegant manner; and to prevent 
any mistake, we may add that she wore a garb becoming 
her sex. She evidently expected some one; for every 
time the door opened she gave a slight start and flang 
her looks with anxious expectation in that direction. 
Every now and then some beautifal young female or 
another, belonging to her retinue (Minnie amongst the 
rest) looked in to ascortain that her ladyshi every- 
Ler that she required and that she wanted for nothing : 
but it evidently was not one of these whom the Conntess 
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expected to seo enter by the door. The clepsydra, or 
water-clock, indicated the hoar of eight, when the mas- 
sive velvet curtain covering the doorway was thrust 
aside; and some one glided into the apartment. It 
was not le — neither was it the attentive and 
watchfal Janet—nor was it the steward Lockyer, to 
demand any fresh instructions of her ladyship: it was 
not any one of the beautiful females of her suite ;—but 
it was the very antidote of everything in the shape of 
beauty !—it was one of the most abominably hideous 
dwarfs that ever formed an item of the great mas» of 
humanity |! 

This little wretch, stunted and deformed, seemed to be 
80 singular a combination of limbs, body, and head, that 
all these component parts of his form looked as if the 
had been tossed together anyhow, rather in some frea 
of nature than with a due regard to anatomical order. 
That great head of his appeared to be set right upon the 
middle of his shoulders without the intermediary aid of 
any neck: his arms were twice the length which they 
ought to be in reference to his height, which was about 
three feet: his legs were crooked and thin like those of 
a baboon, and gave him a queer shambling gait, although 
he glided along when he chose with a singular swiftness. 
His whole frame worked as if with a dislocating process 
of the limbs in this rapid locomotion, so that it was 
. painfal to look upon, although it eyideay was not pain- 

ul to himself. His matted hair and beard, of a yellowish 
colour, gave to that great head the appearance of a very 
ugly lion’s head placed upon the circumvolved form of 
some vile stunted imp. It was difficult to determine his 
age: but it was in reality about forty ;—and he bore the 
singular name of Mompesson. 

uch was the hideous-looking being that now glided 
into the sumptuously furnished apartment; and making 
an awkward obeisance to the Countess, he said, ‘‘ In an 
hour his Majesty will be here.” 

**Good!” cried Louisa, ‘‘ You saw his Majesty ?”’ 

‘‘At Edinburgh Castle. I delivered your ladyship’s 
message—and that was the roply.’”’ 

** And the Queen ?”’ said the Countess: ‘did you ask 
whether her Majesty is still at. Drquhart Castle——”’ 

‘‘In Inverness-shire ?’’ interjected Mompesson. ‘‘ Yes 
—her Highness is there. It scems to be her Grace’s 
favourite seat.’ 

‘* Tis well,’ said the Countess : and she made a motion 
for the dwarf to retire. 

The moment he disappeared behind the velvet curtain 
an expression of proudest triumph appeared upon 
Louisa’s countenance; and she murmured to herself, 
‘* Ah, then, he is faithful to his promise and obedient 
to the first summons which I send him! Everything 
must be ravishing and intoxicating here, so as to produce 
a grand first impression upon the royal mind !”’ 

The Countess rose from her seat—surveyed herself in 
a mirror—and smiled with a peculiar satisfaction ns she 
murinured, ‘‘ Unchanged by the lapse of time! Hand- 
somer than ever! And he shall find me so!”’ 

She returned to her seat,—where she remained, in a 
species of half-trinmphant reverie, until the clepsdyra 
told her that it was within a few minutes of nine 
o’clock : she then agitated a litt’e silver bell which stood 
upon the table; and Mompesson again glided into the 


room. 

‘‘ Tell the harpists to come,’”’ said the Countess; “and 
yon keep watch for the King, so as to introduce him 

ither at the moment of his arrival.”’ 

The dwarf bowed, and again withdrew. In about a 
minute two young females, of exquisite beauty, and 
dressed in the most captivating style, entered the apart- 
ment. They arranged their music-books, and seated 
themselves at their’ eae Which were two splendid 
instruments of a fashion lately imported into England 
from France; for the Countess had purchased them 
during a recent visit to London. The Countess gave the 
damsels to understand that she presently expected 
Royalty as her guest, and that they were therefore to 
put forth all their skill in the art wherein they were so 
proficient; for the Countess knew that David was 
dotingly fond of music, and that nothing rendered his 
soul so pliant and ductile as the ravishing strains of in- 
stramental and vocal melody combined. The harpists 
promised to do their best; and they were proud at the 
ace of having to perform in the presence of Scotland’s 

ng. 

In a few more minutes the door was heard to open; 
and while the velvet curtain, as it was being thrust 
aside, made the gilt rings rattle upon the rod, the snowy 
white arms of the damsels were thrown across the 
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handzome harps, and the golden harmony rolled through 
the apartment. King David made his appearance: the 
curtain was closed, and the door was shut behind him. 
The Countess hastened forward to meet the Scottish 
monarch ; and the voices of the two damsels began to 
pour forth a delicious melody in accompaniment to the 
rich music which emanated from the instruments. The 
King took the hand of the Countess—gazed upon her for 
@ moment: with a look of unfeigned joy at this meeting 
—and pressed that hand to his lips e then conducted 
her back to her scat with all that graceful courtesy of 
an accomplished cavalier which he so well knew how to 
display ; and during the few moments which had only 
as yet clapsed since his entrance, he and the Countess 
rapidly yet attentively surveyed each other, as if 
for the mutual purpose of ascertaining whether the 
lapse of three years had made mnch change in their 
appearance. 
nd it had made none—at least not for the worse. The 
King was now forty-three years of age; and there was 
not the faintest streak of grey in his dark brown hair,— 
not even so much as that slight reddish tint which indi- 
cates when the hair is undergoing a transition towards 
greyness. There was nota wrinkle upon his countenance. 
As for his figure, instead of having acquired corpulency, 
it was even somewhat more slender tham when we first 
introduced him to our readers; and this symmetrical 
slimness of the shape—together with the complete beard- 
lessness of the countenance in all except a slight mous- 
tache setting off the curve of the well-cut upper lip—gave 
him an appearance singularly youtliful. He was clegantly 
dressed, and in every sense bore the outward demeanour 
of one of the most fascinating cavaliers of the age. 

The hasty yet attentive survey which the Countess of 
Morton took of King David, was thus completely satis- 
factory. He, on the other hand, was instantancously 
struck by the conviction that the Countess of Morton 
was indeed as she wished to appear—that is to say, hand- 
somer than ever. She was in her thirty-fourth year; 
and if there were the slightest change in her siuce we first 
presented her to our readers, it was that her form had 
taken a somewhat more luxurious development—thus 
adding to the splendour of her rich beauty as a woman, 
while militating somewhat against the possibility of dis- 
guising herself, if the freak should take her, in the garb 
of a kuight, as in those times when she so successfully 
played the part of Sir Louis Carlyon. Moreover, she 
now wore her hair longer than at that period; and it 
descended in heavy clusters upon her shoulders and her 
bosom. But there was the samc half-joyous, half- 
sensuous glance of the full blue eyes—the same hues of 
vigorous health upon the cheeks--the same ivory white- 
ness and admirable preservation of the teeth—the same 
danger in the looks as well as in the soul of the Countess 
of Morton! 

The strain of music ccased : the damsels rose from their 
harps—and after inaking gracefnl curtscys to the King, 
were prepariug to withdraw, when he exclaimed gaily, 
‘*What! do ye not tarry for the wonted largesse ?”’ 

He then gave the foremost harpist his well-tilled purse : 
again the damscls saluted the Monarch with graceful 
oe ; and then the velyct drapery closed behind 

em. 

‘Now we are alone, my dear Louisa!’’ said the King, 
bestowing upon her lips a kiss far less restrained than 
that which he had on his first entrance imprinted on her 
hand; “and, Oh! Iam rejoiced to see you—for we have 
a thousand things to talk of !’’ 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
DAVID AND LOUISA. 


THE King sat down by the side of the Countess of Mor- 
ton: he filled two goblets with wine—and they pledged 
each other in the delicious nectar. ; Oo. 

‘Thus three years have passed away !’’ said David in a 

musing strain,—‘‘ three years since you and I last belicld 
each other within these walls!” 

‘© And then,’’ said the Countess significantly, ‘‘ we were 
lotting to prevent a lady from becoming Queen of Scot- 
and. But now——’”’ ted 

“‘But now?” said the King—and he in his turn looked 

significantly at his companion. ‘‘ Well, then, let the 
trath be spoken. Now, my dear Louisa, I must confess 
that I have scarcely ever failed to curse myself for the 
infatuation which first of all placed mein the power of 
that designing woman !’’ noe 

‘And I, who for nearly threo years,’’ ejaculated tho 
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A LADY MADE HER APPEARANCE, CARRYING A LAMP IN HEB HAND.” (See Chap. LXXVIII.) 
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Countess, ‘had been giving you credit for vd 
happiest married life possible, until I received the ‘ 
with which you honoured mel, fen will not 1... _ 
formal a word: I will say the ‘Whidh rejoiced me : 
for when you gave me to understand that’ was now 
no earthly reason why I should not visiémy husband's 
castle of eith, if I thought fit, I ised therein 
a proof that gos had not forgotten me!”’ 

‘And perhaps, Louisa,’’ interjected the ory! rks a 
smile, ‘‘the natnral wit of woman told you that I shonld 
not hy been very much to 8eG you ouce 
more ?” 

“* It was thus that I flattered myself, sire,” responded 
the Conntess. ‘In aword, I felt convinced that I should 
have the pleasure of receiving you at Dalkeith; aud 
therefore 1 lost no time in co such: arrango- 
ments to be made as should be ca ad to afford your 
sae grehe 4 a suitable reception.” ‘ 

“‘And everything is well done,” replied the King, 
glancing around the sumptuously furnished apartment,— 

‘yes, even to those superb harps and the beautiful girls 

who were just now seated at them. But, Ah! my dear 
Louisa !’* continued David, ‘‘ you could not possibly have 
thought that I should forget Ae P—and when you sent a 
message some few weeks back in reply to my cqmmani- 
cation, to the effect that you would lose no time in 
putting Dalkeith in snitable repair, did J not transmit 
in return the assurance that the moment I should receive 
your summons to come hither, it would be obeyed ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, sire,” auswered the Countess, turning her large 
blue eyes with a soft languor upon the King: ‘‘and you 
know not the amount of joy that was infused into an 
heart when I received so gracious a proof of your roy 
friendship !’’ 

‘‘And so you thought, Louisa,’ resumed the King, 
** that I was leading a most blissful life with Margaret — 
playing the uxorious perhaps ?’’ 

‘*The world, sire,’’ resumed the Countess, *‘ says your 

union isa happy one; and I confess that I for a while 
shared the geueral opinion. Indeed, how could I have 
entertained any other impression in the presence of facts ? 
Your Majesty has dwelt almost constantly with your 
beanteous Queen: the tongue of rumour has not failed to 
whisper how the most costly jewels and the most 
sumptuous articles of raiment have been procured by 
vour Majesty from London, from Paris, and from Hol- 
and, as gifts for the Qucen ; aud it is likewise reported 
that naught can transcend tire elegance with which your 
Highness has furnished Urynhart Castle since it has 
pleased her Grace the Quecn to make it her favourite 
country-seat. In short, -sire,’? added the Countess: of 
Morton, ‘‘every circumstance seemed to indicate that 
your connubial happiness was complete.’’ 

‘* And you, Louisa,” said the King, ‘‘ who so well knew 
how much I battled three years ago to assign unto Mar- 
garet the place of a mistress only, and to defeat her am- 
bition when she craved the sceptre aud the crown of 
queen—you who knew of this— you too who were enabled 
to read more deeply than the rest of the world into the 
secrets of my heart, is it possible that you could have 
tancied my wedded life was characterized by happiness 
and that I have been contented with my lot !’’ 

‘*S8nch indeed were my impressions,’ rejoined the 
Countess, ‘‘ until I received that welcome letter which 
showed me that I was notaltogether forgotten ; and then 
I began to think that perhaps the world was deceived— 
that you, sire, had only been playing a part——”’ 

“Yes, yes—it was so!’’ ejaculated the King. ‘ But 
previous to the receipt of that letter——”’ 

“I thought as the world thought—and as the world 
still thinks—that your marriage is a happy one. I 
fancied that when once zou felt yourself indissolub) 
tied to Margarct—that she was really your wife, an 
that cirénmstances had compelled you to acknowledge 
her as your Queen—I thonght that you had abandoned 
yourself to her fascinations and given free scrpe to the 
a shay eae which at the very outset made yon her 

- Slave.” 
** And toa certain extent it was'so,’’ said the King: 


‘‘and then came satiety—and, in short, after everything . 


which had taken place betwixt Margaret and me, the 
terrible warfare we had waged, and that hard battle we 
had fought, a peace based upon & permanent friendliness 


the Countess of Morton. 


‘“*No:—we have both, as if by tacit consent, kept 
terms with each other, and outwardly maintained all 
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those amenities and courtesies—I may even say tender- 
nesses—which usually characterize a happy married life. 
Do you not see, Louisa, that pride and policy have rv- 
spectively influenced us ?’’ 

‘‘ Explain yourself, sire,’ srid the Oountess. ‘*'Tho 
pride, presume, has been with her Majesty the royal 


t p?’ 

** Exactly so,’’ explained the King. ‘By St. Andrew! 
she has more of the sex’s peculiar pride than any ether 
woman in existence! It would hurt her dignity to be 
thought unloved or uncared for! Thus, when ever and 
anon she meets her brother Lord Liddesdale, and her, 
sister-in-law Albortina, or the Karl of Caithness—or any 
one else, in fine, who bears a ial interest in her—she 
assares them each and all that she is supremely happy.”’ 

** And is she not so in reality P’’ inquired the Countess. 

‘‘Ah! hers is a soul which it is not very casy to 
fathom,”’ rejoined the King. ‘‘ Doubtless, however, her 
apne chafes as she becomes more and more convinced 
that I do not love her—that the fever-heat of an 
infatuated passion has long since subsided—and that in 
the Sepcee of my own heart I bitterly regent the folly of 
a few hours which has enmeshed me for years!” 

** But, as you have said, sire, her Majesty's pride sus- 
tains her. Now, on your part there has been policy——’’ 

** ¥es,’’ returned David: ‘‘ my game has been that of 
an olicy. You know how deep was the interest 
which Prince de Salza took in Margaret oud her 
brother——”’ 

_ ‘Has your Majesty ever discovered the reason of that 
interest ?’’ inquired the Countess. 

‘fT have not been enabled to arrive at a certainty upon 
the point,’’ responded David; “nor in is it one of 
very much consequence. But my suspicion is that 
Prine de Salza is in reality a member of the Lugie 

amily. 

‘An exccllent solution of the mystery!’ cricd the 
Countess. ‘But, as you say, it now mattors little 
enough: for whatever the cause may be, there is the fact 
that the Grand Master of the Toutons did most warmly 


. ‘en of Scotland!’ ex- 

ig; ‘‘ for had he performed another part, 

I should have assuredly stifled all her pretensions and 
beaten down all her claims, notwithstanding the trea- 
cherons trick which Stephen Cochrane had played me in 
substituti »a real oriest for a sham one. But let ns 
not rever' _ those letails of past matters which it is 
now useless to dwell upon, I was speaking of the policy 
mbich — three years has influenced my conduct towards 

rgaret——”’ 

t: **T begin to comprehend,” said the Countess. ‘ You 
had reasons-for remaining on amicable terms with the 
Grand Master of the [eutons; and you knew that this 
amity could only be sustained so long as he had reason 
to believe that you sought to render his protegée Margaret 


happy P* | 

a Rhe conjecture is accufate,’’ said David: ‘‘ you have 
rightly surmised the motive of ‘my ‘policy. For three 

ears have my hands been bound by eertain treaties with 

ngland ; and I have been ager ay ppb be to the moment, 
when the last instalment of the rangom-nioney being 
paid, I should find myself in a position to declare war 
against the hanghty Southrons and their tyrant King 
Edward. Prince de Salza gave me his pledge that wheu 
the time should come for unfurling tho Scottish banner. 
twenty thousand gallant knights of the Red Cross should 
be placed at my disposal; and therefore it has suited me 
well to treat Margaret in..w ‘style that might pleasc the 
Grand Master hit Seoutens. Rar pie have eure gtes 
to Margaret’s extravagancies ; making @ merit of my 
own position, so to apéewk, Ihave bestowed upon her in 
the seoming light of voluntary. bee those costly jewels 
and sumptuous d hs have otherwisc 
ordered on, the : tof the Scottish Treasury.” 

* And now,” s3id the Oountess, ‘‘ the 
of the ransom-money has been paid, doubtless ?’’ 

§¢ The last instalment, of six-thousand marks, was paid 
last week in London,’ said the King. 

** And the treatiés which go stringently bound your 
Highness?’ said Louisa. ; 

‘Those treatics ceaso to exist,’ answered David. 

**And now therefore your Majesty is bent on war ?” 
exclaimed the Countess, an uneasy expression settling 
upon her features. i: 

**Ahl{’” ejapulated the King on perceiving that look; 
‘you are averse to war? you tremble at the idea 
thereof !’’ 

‘I tremble for you, sire,’’ said the Countess. 


MARGARET. 


‘‘ How for me?” demanded David. “Think you that 
tne Scottish army, leagued with twenty thousand of the 
best warriors of Christendom, would not avenge the fatal 
day of Nevill’s Cross ?”’ 

*“ Doubtless, sire,” rejoined Louisa, ‘‘ Scotland wonld 
be triumphant and your Majesty would retrieve all 
the fatal past. It is not therefore defeat that I appre- 
hend: but , 

“But what?’’ demanded David. “‘ Speak ont—and 
speak plainly, Louisa !”’ 

‘‘In the first place,” continued the Countess, ‘there 
would be humiliation for you, sire, in the very vietories 
that would be won! Who would claim those victories ? 
Tho Teutonic Knights! They would say, ‘The Scotch 
are beaten when they tee alone; but with us they are 
victorious !’—and then all the laurels would be greedily 
grasped and self-appropriated by those Tentons.” 

“Prne!’’ said the King: ‘‘ this has likewise struck me. 
But have you any other reason, Louisa, to advance 
against that war which I have longed to proclaim against 
England P” 

* Yes,’’ returned the Countess: ‘and a reason which 
is perhaps more potent than the ono that I have already 
sct forth. But dare I enunciate my views ?”’ 

*‘ Proceed,’ said the King, whose countenance was now 
grave and serious. 

“The Tentonic Knights,’ continned Lonisa, “ will come 
as friends; but may they not remain as enemies? They 
will come to assist you to conquer the Southrons: but may 
they not assume the insolent attitude of conquerors of the 
Scotch? Youagree with me that they would arrogato 
to themselves all the honours of victory :—they would 
therefore look upon the Scotch as a people whom they 
snecoured and saved; and hence, from this very fact, 
wold arise an irresistible idea of superiority on the part 
of the Teutons. But thisis notall! Prince de Salza is 
umbitious—he possesses the mightiest army of Christen- 
dom—and he might pour into Scotland legions sufficiently 
numcrous to overcome the possibility of opposition. Of 
‘ what avail were it to Scotlaud to trample upon England, 
if in her turn she were destined to crouch beneath the 
iron heel of the Teutonic Order ?” 

“All this is truce, Lonisa,’’ said King David, with 
mournful thoughtfulness. 

‘‘But still it is not all!’’ procceded the Countess: 
“there are other ig le yet to be urgell. Let us 
suppose that Prince de Salza might not go so far as to 
aspire at the conversion of Scotland into a province of 
the Teutonic dominion :—yet might he not at least en- 
deavour to establish Teutonic influences here in a para- 
mount degree? Thisis natural: it is the ambition of all 
princes to make their policy or their arms felt wherever 
thoy have an oboe to display such superiority. 
And no matter whether Prince de Salza be a relative of 
Queen Margaret or not,—vory certain it is that he has 
established paramount claims upon her gratitude; 
and thus if once the Knights of the Teutonic Order ob. 
tained a footing on the Scottish soil, they would have all 
the influence of Scotlaud’s Queen to back them in their 
ambitions aims or political machinatiuns. And there 
is yet one more consideration——’”’ 

‘Speak it, Lonisa,” said David, percciving that the 
Countess hesitated. ‘‘ Speak it, I entreat !--uay, I com- 
mand you!” 

“Well, sire, yon shall be oboyed,” continued the 
Conntess. * The Queen, as I have said, would support 
nll the views and interests of Prince de Salza for the sub- 
jection and degradation of Scotland. Yon, sire, would 
do your duty : but what if the detestable intrigues of 
those on the opposite side reached to such an extreme as 
to involve your dethronement as the only condition of 
their success? Remember, sire, the Queen has a brother 
~— young, enterprising, and gallant —doubtless ambitious 
likewise—at all events a noble already powerful—aye, 
and the very one who was appointed to command the 
Tentonic auxiliarics three years ago, aml who would 
doubtless be nominated to the same ab again |” 

“Enough, Louisa!” ejaculated King David, wiping 
from his brow the perspiration which within the last few 
minutes had been collecting thore, cold and clammy. 
**Knough, I repeat!—your reasoning is sufficient! In 
short, within the last few weeks overything you have 
just urged with such painful truthfulness has sngcestcd 
itself to my mind. To be brief, Louisa, my resolve was 
taken—or at least as good as taken—when I wrote the 
letter which was intended as an invitation for you to 
return to Scotland.” 

‘* And there shnill be no war, sire ?’’ asked the Countess, 
with a feverish joy at the decision. 
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** There shall be no war, Louisa,” rejoined the rae 
** Circumstances are such, in consequence of the feu 
among my papi rg nobles, and the poverty of my trea. 
Bury, that I cannot make war without the aid of Prince 
de Salza and his Teutonic troops. But on the other hand, 
it were the most flagrant impolicy to invoke that succour 
—and consequently there shall be no war at all !’’ 

** And you thus abandon, as if it were all ina moment,”’ 
exclaimed the Conntesa, ‘‘ the idea and hope which you 
have been cherishing for years P’’ 

“It is strange, Louis1:—and yet it is most true,’ an. 
swered the King, ‘‘ that none of these considerations ever 
began to suggest themselves tomy mind until the moment 
was approaching when I should find myself the master of 
my actions, released from the stringent bonds of treaties, 
and at liberty to maintain peace or proclaim war according 
to my own good will and pleasure. T'hen it seemed as if 
I no sooner approached near the brink of the precipice, 
than all the countless evils and perils which had remained 
unseen while I was yet at a distance, sprang up and 
trooped around me. In short, I one day came to the 
resolve that there shoul be no war; and inasmuch as 
my reasons for this decision were word for word the 
same as those that you have enunciated, I listened 
with attention while they were flowing from your 

ips.” 

** And thus your decision was already arrived at, sire,’’ 
said the Countess, ‘‘ when you wrote me that kind and 
gracious letter which seemed to be the renewal of a2 
friendship that I feared was forgotten ?”’ 

**No sooner was my mind made up,” responded the 
King, ‘than I wrote to you. Ah! yon do not under- 
stand? That resolve which I took made me my own 
master, and enabled me to throw off a mask which for 
three ycars I had worn. To be brief, I n> longer care 
about conciliating Princo de Salza: and therefore I need 
not play the part of a dissimulating policy towards 
Margaret.’ 

“Ah! this is courageons nnd manly on your part!” 
exclaimed the wily Louisa, enveloping him as it were 
with the whole luminous power of her cyes, and cares:- 
ingly touching his cheek with her warm soft hand. 
“ All the time that you were playing the game of dissimu- 
lation and hypocrisy, you were in reality wearing th: 
chains which rendered you the slave of———~"’ 

The Countess stopped short, and flung down her look: 
as if with a species of alarm. 

‘Why do you thus pause ?”’ asked David. 

‘*T was abont to tread on delicate ground, sire,’ re- 
joined the Oountess, with a semblance of hesitation antl 
timidity: ‘*I was about to speak disrespectfully of 
Scotland’s Queen,” 

“Ah! hy St. Andrew! if that bo all,’’ ejaculates 
David, with a low ironical laugh, “ speak without fear 
or diffidence. Yon have my leave and license, You were 
roing to say that I have been wenring the chain, so to 
speak, of slavery and servitude towards the interests of 
a designing and ambitious woman ?”’ 

“Such was my meaning, sire,’’ answered the Countess ; 
** besause every consideration which led you to minister 
to the extravagancies of her Majesty Queen Mar- 
garet --—-"’ 

“Was an act of submission and slavery ?’’ exclaime] 
the Kine. ‘* Yes! I know it -and I feel it! But nowT 
may throw off the mask—I have no Jonger an interest ii 
conciliating Prince de Salza-—no longer 2 necessity 
therefore for maintaining appearances with Margaret! 
But tell me, my fair Louisa -yonr husband——’”’ 

“* Still the devoted servant of your Majesty, as hereto- 
fore,’’ replied the Countess, with a slicht passing smile 
of mingled pity and contempt as she thought of the Earl 
of Morton. ‘‘ Inasmuch as your Grace’s letters expressc«l 
no desire to see my hnaband, he considered it his para- 
mount duty to remain absent-——’’ 

‘Ah, my dear Louisa,” interrupted the King, upiit 
whose sonl the ravishing music had made a first impre - 
sion which was now being enhanced by the mingled 
effects of delicions wine and tender looks,—‘‘ Ah, my 
dear Louisn! there would be so much restraint if the 
Earl were present—though I never can forget that hy 
has ever becn a most faithful and loving subject !’’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said Louisa curtly, “your Majesty 
does not need his counsel or advice at the present 
moment; while in respect to his fair domain of Dalkeith 
Iam fully competent to make alterations and suggest 
improvements——’”’ 

“Which will seem to be a most fitting and renson- 
be excuse,’ interjected David, ‘“‘for your presence 

ere,” 
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‘And my sojourn at Dalkeith,’’ added the Countess, 
fixing a look of tender meaning upon the King, ‘‘ shall be 
of shorter or longer duration according to your Majesty’s 
pleasure.” 

David thought that he had -never seen the Countess of 
Morton looking more truly handsome than she was at 
this moment; and he suddenly experienced towards her 
all the strong passion which he had felt in her behalf in 
earlier years, at the time when she became his mistress. 
Passing his arm round her waist, he murmured in her 
ear, ‘* Ah, my dear Louisa! if you had not thought fit 
to marry the Karl of Morton—and if I had not coun- 
selled you to do so at the time—which I did with the 
best possible intention, that you might have a fixed and 
settled position——’”’ 

‘* But if this had not happened ?”’ said the Countess, 
with the half-hushed breath of suspense: “if I had not 
married the Earl ?” 

** Ah! if you were not a wife,” said the King, “and if 
T could only get rid of Margaret, who knows what might 
ensue? Perhaps I should be temptced—” 

**Abl” marmuringly ejnculited the Countess, with 
a sudden but slight start: ‘‘do you mean—d) you 
mean——’’ 

‘Oh, it is useless to express what I mean !’’ exclaimed 
the King, starting up from his seat. ‘* For you are mar- 
ried, Louisa—aud [I am married—and if in the wild 
dreams of imagination I thercfore dared entertain any 
such idea, there are two barriers to be overleapt.”’ 

‘‘Two barriers !’’ murmured the Countess, on whose 
cheeks the colour was coming and going in rapid tran- 
sition, while her bosom was heaving and falling in cor- 
responding agitation. 

‘‘But it is foolish, I say,’’ ejaculated David, filling a 
goblet to the brim and then raising it to his lips, 
**There seems to be my fever in my brains,’ he con- 
tinued, when he had quaffed the wine; “‘and that 
draught has cooled it. Ah! the idea was for the moment 
2 pleasing one, though far fetched and impossible. Yet 
much better thou, Louisa, to be Queen of Scotland— 
thou who hast never offended me—thou who hast ever 
met me with smiles of love and gaiety and tender- 
ness——”’ 

“Yes, yes, sire!—oh, yes!’’ murmured the Countess, 
half rising from her seat to throw herself into the 
Monarch’s arms; “‘ ever loved have you been by me!’’ 

‘“‘ Well, well, Louisa !’’ ejaculated the Kiug; ‘ it can- 
not be helped—but another, though undeserving, has 
reaped the reward which thou didst most deserve! Let 
us change the topic. Tell me, by the bye, have you ever 

heard o. your brother——what name was it that he 
assumed ?”’ 

‘‘Conrad Rossel,’’ responded the Countess. ‘‘ No—I 
have never heard or him since the moment we parted in 
the Vale of Leven three years ago, wheu he brought me 
the intelligence that I was pardoned and was free, and 
when he overwhelmed me with an amount of advice 
which was doubtless very excellent, but which I did not 
cspecially care to follow. And now let me be a questioner 
in my turn, How fares it with Maude, the damsel who 
FO perfidiourly abandoned my service ?” 

“Ah! Maude,’ said the King, ‘‘has ever remained 
well in the good graces of Margaret, and is high in her 
favour.’’ 2 

‘* And that traitorous servitor of yours, sire,’ said the 
Countess, inquirinugly,—‘‘ the one who substituted a real 
priest for a sham one ?”’ 

‘* Ah, Stephen Cochrane!”’ exclaimed David. ‘ By St. 
Andrew! the fellow is the most skilful villain that ever 
dealt in knaveries and rascalities of a low and trivky 
kind! That last exploit of his—~’’ 

**Do you mean, sire,” asked Louisa, ‘‘ that last exploit 
of making Margaret your wife when you thought that 
she was only becoming your mistress ?”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ rejoined the King: ‘‘it was an exploit of a 
somewhat lator occurrence. I will tell you the story; 
for *tis onc of those amusing rascalities at which one 
must needs laugh. There were certain French noblemen 
who were in London negotiating with Edward at the 
time for the release of their own King; and they offered 
to advance on my account the sum of eighteen thousand 
marks for a particular purpose. It was Stephen Coch- 
rane who secretly negotiated with them: but circum- 
stances transpired which rendered it unnecessary for the 
sum to be advanced. Cochrane returned to Scotland, and 
appeared, as you arc aware, against my cause and inte- 
rests in the memorable proceedings at Dumbarton. Then 
the wily villain disappeared again. Some weeks after- 
wards I received a communization from one of those 
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French noblemen,—a communication which astounded 
me! But I will be brief. Stephen Cochrane had returned 
to London ; and availing himself of his former creden- 
tials, had obtained from the French noblemen the 
eighteen thousand marks on the representation that cir- 
cumstances had undergone a change, and that the mo- 
ment was then favourable for the use of this sum. That 
was Stephen Cochrane’s last exploit, so far as my know- 
ledge of his eerie. is concerned; and I have never 
since heard of him. He will doubtless take very good 
care not to.set his foot upon the Scottish soil; for by St. 
Andrew! if I caught the rogue, not Haman in ancient 
times hung higher than he of whom we speak should 
hang at this present day !—But enough of all these re- 
trospections !’’ suddenly ejaculated the King: ‘‘let us 
think of the jor ment of the moment! Summon your 
fair fared eel onisa ; and here, seated by your side, I 
will drink draughts of love from your eyes and of nectar 
from the goblet!” 

The Countess bent the sweetest smile upon the King, 
and proceeded to execute the wishes which he had just 
expressed in reference to the harpists; so that within a 
very few minutes the Scottish Monarch was more than 
ever under the influence of the melting harmony of 
music, the soft witchery of a syren’s languishing eyes, 
and the effects of delicious wine. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, 


THE reader will not have forgotten that there was a 
monastery adjoining the Castle of Dalkeith, and that 
with the ecclesiastical occupants of this religious institu- 
tion King David stood upon the terms of an- excellent 
understanding, Therefore his visit to the town of Dal- 
keith was ostensibly paid to the monastery, while it was 
in reality devoted to the castle: but under cover of the 
former gloss all scandal was avoided—or at least, what- 
soever suspicions might have been engendered, were 
limited to a very narrow circle. 

Ou thefollowing morning the King was scated with the 
Countess of Morton at an elegant breakfast in one of the 
sumptuonsly renovated apartments of Dalkeith Castle; 
and we will look in upon them at the moment when the 
conversation was taking a turn which will prove inte- 
resting to our readers. 

**And so the Queen,” said the Countess, “is still 
sojourning at Urquhart Castle ?’”’ 

*“ Yes,” responded David. ‘‘ Margaret seems to love 
that residence better than any other. Perhaps you may 
have heard that for the first year or eightcen months 
after our marriage—or rather, I should say, after the 
proclamation of it at Dambarton—Margaret took a fancy 
to parade all over the kingdom. A few weeks were 
passed at Edinburgh Castle, where she received the loyal 
addresses and congratulations of the burghers of her 
capital, Thence we repaired to Stirling—and the same 
ceremony was repeated. At Perth she received a com- 
plete ovation: but in Glasgow it was a veritable triumph. 
I will candidly confess that she bore her honours with a 
sufficient dignity. By St. Andrew! she played the Queen 
“ust for all the world as if she had been brought up from 
aer very infancy to sit upon a throne, instead of having 
been all the while a proscribed scion of the house of 


Logie!’ 
** Ah, sire,’’ said the Countess, ‘‘if I might be permitted, 
I would ask a question.” 


‘* Ask, my dear Louisa,” interrnpted David; ‘‘and 
rest assured that you shall have my response, if it can be 
given,” 

“JT was thinking,’ continued the Countess, “ that 
when you first learnt she belonged to the proscribed 
house of Logie, strange feelings must have fluttered in 
your heart ; for if I mistake not, it was her ancestor Sir 
John who was the life and soul of the conspiracy against 
your royal father—the very one who pledged himself at 
the iniquitous meetings of the traitors to deal the death- 
blow to the great and good Robert Bruce!” 

‘* Ah, by St. Andrew!” said the King, a sombre shade 
coming. over his countenance, ‘it was a trying moment 
for me when she did breathe her name: but that was 
only when we knelt at the foot of the altar in the chapel 
of Roslin Castle.” 

‘* What, sire P’’ ejaculated the Countess; ‘‘she had nat 
previously told you——’’ 

“She previously confessed to me,”’ continued 
David, *‘ that she was descended from one of the con- 
spirators: but, Ah! the wily creature! she would not 
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+ mention the hated name until the moment when she fell 
convinced that I had gone too far to retreat. Of all the 
conspirators whose names lay under the bitter execration 
of my mind, Sir John Logie was naturally the most 
abominated. Conceive, then, how strong a spasm shook 
me when, as we knelt side by side at the altar, she said in 
answer to the priest, ‘My name is Margaret Logie! ’— 
There was a moment when I was ready to spring up to 
my feet, spurn her with my foot, and proclaim that 
everything was at an end between us!”’ 


‘* And no wonder, sire!’’ said the Countess. ‘ But 
how did you restrain yourself ?’’ 
‘Ah! cannot you guess?’’ cried David. ‘ Little 


thinking that Stephen Cochraue was 
imagined that it was a sham priest who stood before us ; 
and therefore I said to myself, ‘ All this is excellent! I 
shall gain a beautiful mistress, at the same time that I 
shall be wreaking a species of traditionary vengeance ; 
for I, the son of Robert Bruce, shall be crushing and 
overwhelming her, the grand-daughter of Sir John Logie 
who songht the life of that self-same Robert Bruce!’— 
Suoch were the reflections which passed rapidly through 
my mind; and if there had previously been #2 moment 
when I had hesitated to consammate a deed of treachery 
towards Margaret, I was then confirmed and rendered 
‘resolute in my design. Thus, it was not so much because 
her soft hand was laid upon my own, or that her mag- 
nificent black eyes were bent deprecatingly upon my 
countenance, that I remained kneeling Le her side: but 
it was more on account of something else that was passing 
in my mind!’ 

* And that something else—I know it!’’ said Louisa. 
** It was the idea of wreaking the traditionary vengeance 
whereof you have just spoken P”’ 

“*Yes—it was so,’’ rejoined David. ‘* And great that 
vengeance would have been if everything had passed as 
I fancied and expected at the time, and if that villain 
Cochrine had not deceived me.,”’ 

‘‘ But after all,’’ said the Countess, who in the wiliness 
and subtlety of her heart knew that by giving the con- 
versation this turn she was fanning the worst and most 
sinister flames of hatred aud bitterness in the King’s 
soul—** but, after all, it was Margaret who was the 
winner—and you, siro, who were in every sense baffled 
and defeated.”’ 

** Do not speak of it, Louisa !’’ cried David, petulantly. 
“*T feel like a man who had sustained a thousand 
wrongs! Perhaps it was because the name of Logic 
grated so terribly on my nerves that I made a more 
desperate fight than I otherwise should have done to 
baffle, to defeat, and to crush Margarot altogether.’’ 

“Is it possible, sire,’’ asked Louisa, ‘‘ that at a time 
when the royal treasury is brought to so lowan ebb by 
the payment of the ransom-money, her Majesty Queen 
Margarct pursues her extravagancies ?”’ 

“By St. Andrew! there is no limit tothem !’’ exclaimed 
David. ‘‘ Though for several months past she has beon 
residing in the somewhat secluded Castle of Urquhart in 
Inverness-shire, she has plunged into all species of 
gaietics—giving feetivals of every description—banquets 
and balls—hunting parties——’’ 

** But your Majesty has been with her until the last 
fow days?” interjected the Countess, who was now wilily 
seeking to fathom the minutest particulars in respect to 
the footing on which the King and Queen stood towards 
each other. 

‘* Yes—in good sooth I was there: but yon know that 
it was only within the last few wecks that my resolve 
was taken to abandon the idea of war against England, 
and thus to dispense with the succour and services of 
the Teutonic Knights. It is only now, therefore, that I 
feel myself free to shake off the policy of dissimulation 
which I have maintained towards Queen Margaret, and 
to find breathing-time to think how I may curb her in 
her expenditure and cut her down in her extrava- 
gancies,”’ 

“I comprehend,” said the Countess, ‘‘May I ask 
whether Prince de Salza frequently communicates with 
eg relutive, or protegée, or whatevcr she may 
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‘‘His Highness the Grand Master has occasionally 
written to Margaret; and each time he has sent her 
costly gifts. Ah, by the bye, I know not whether there 
was anything significant in the fact—but some six 
months 880, when he first learnt that she particularly 
affected the Castle of Urquhart and was furnishing it in 
sumptuous style, he sent her amongst other presents six 
pieces of that new species of missile which vomits fire 
and shot and of which we first heard at the battle of 
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Oreci, where King Edward of England defeated the 
French about twenty years ago. They are called 
cannon.” ; 

*‘T have not only heard of such fearful missiles,” said 
the Countess: ‘‘ but on a recent visit to London I beheld 
some specimens of that new invention.” 

** And now,” continued David, ‘it is often Margaret's 
delight to have her ears deafened by the thunder of the 
ordnance from the walls of Urquhart Castle, to the 
enormous consuming of that most expensive ingredient 
denominated powder. But as I was observing, I marvel 
whether there was anything significant in the present 
thus bestowed by Prince de Salza—and whether he pur. 
posed to enable Margaret thus to fortify for herself a 
position that should be impregnable in case of need P”’ 

‘*No doubt, sire,’ responded the wily Countess, 
‘“‘everything is taken into calculation by those who 
know uot how soon they may deem it expedient to act 
with a spirit that shall be hostile to the best interests of 
your Majesty. If I were you, sire——”’ 

But here again the Countess stopped short, as if she 
were approaching delicate ground and feared that she 
might be going too far. 

“* Proceed, Louisa,’’ said the King. ‘‘ You know that 
I have every confidence in your judgment and I like to 
iene your opinion on all things. Speak without diffi- 

ence.”’ 

‘If I were you, then, sire,’’ continued the wily and 
unprincipled woman, ‘‘I would——Bat no! I scarcely 
dare suggest it !’’ 

“Speak, I say!’’ exclaimed the King. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?”” 

**T mean, sire—since youcompel me to give utterance 
to my thoughts—and it is only in your interest that I 
can be induced to do so,—I mean, I say,’’ she continued, 
‘that if I were you, I would institute a watch on the 
proceedings of her Majesty; for now that you are about 
to despatch a messenger to Prince de Salza with the 
announcement that the time is not favourable for pro- 
claiming war against England, it may be expedient——’”’ 

‘Ah, my dear Lonisa!” ejaculated David, with a 
peculiarly significant smile; ‘“‘you must not suppose 
that I have been all this time asleep! I have instituted 
a watch upon Margaret. She is constantly attended b 
one whom she deems faithfal, but who is a spy upon a 
her actions. Yet it was not from political motives 
that I did this—nor because at the time I dreaded any 
traitorous machinations on her part.’’ 

‘“‘Then for what motive, sire P”’ asked Louisa. 

“There is no denying that she is remarkably hand- 
some,” resumed David: ‘‘she is now in all the glory 
and splendour of an early and precocious womanhood 
—for, as you know, she is but just twenty-one years of 
age—"’ 

‘“‘ Yes, yes, sire—she is very handsome,”’ interjected the 
Countess quickly; for she relished not these allusions to 
Queen Margaret's trauscendant beauty. 

‘“‘She is not only handsome—but she knows it,” con- 
tinued David. ‘‘Sheis fond of admiration ; and thoagh 
superior to the idle compliments of a mere sycophantic 
flattery, yet she loves full well to mark the effect pro- 
duced by her charms; and the devoted gaze of courtly 
cavaliers gives her no offence. Sometimes the idea has 
struck me that it is possible,’’ proceeded the King, now 
speaking hesitatingly,—‘‘ possible, I mean, that her 
vanity as a woman may constitute a weakness where the 
ride of a Queen would otherwise prove a tower of 
itrength. In short,’’—added David, ‘“‘I have fancied 
vhat it is within the range of possibility she might be 
moved by the homage of one or another of her courtly 
vorshippors.”’ a ? 

‘*I comprehend, sire,’’ said the Countess. ‘‘ You think 
it possible that she might be led to forget her duties as a 
Bt ‘o— este i 

‘“Ah! you women are strange creatures!’’ cjaculated 
avid, with a smile: ‘‘and who knows what mny happen 
.’hen your sex is concerned? Every woman likes to be 
loved, and likes also to love. Now, Margaret knows that 
she is not lovod by me~—neither does she love me. Am 
I to suppose that this is to be an exception to the rule— 
that sho is exempt from the necessity of loving or from 
the desire of being loved? Well, then, if she be no ex- 
ception, ought I not to know? And what is more, 
added the. King, bending forward across the breakfast- 
table and speaking in a subdued tone, which was accom- 
anied with a look of peculiar significancy, “ may I not, 
if the case should arise, take advantage of it? 

‘Ah, true!” said the Countess, scarcely able to con- 
ceal the feverish fluttering of joyous hope which thess 
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revelations awakened in her heart; and then she 
mene -ejacalated, ‘He would divorce her if he 
coulds’”’ 

** So you see,” continued David, “as a requisite pre- 
cantion—in a word, that I may know everything that 
passes—I have instituted a watch over her actions,’’ 

‘“‘A faithful and trustworthy spy?’’ exclaimed the 
Countess inquiringly. 

“A faithful and trastworthy spy,’’ responded David, 
repeating Lonisa’s words, ‘There are no secrets 
between you and mca: I will tell you therefore who this 
spy is. It isa woman—a woman of energy, caution, and 
talent—with buat little principle, as you may suppose— 
aud therefore all the better suited for the purpose. In 
a word, this spy of mine is Lady Galbraith.’ ; 

** Lady Galbraith 7’ said the Countess, gathering her 
recollections. ‘‘ Methinks the name is not altogether 
unfamiliar——but yet Iam at a loss—~—’’ 

** Sheis the widow of Sir John Galbraith, who was the 
rovernor of the Castile of the Bass Rock.’’ 

‘‘Ah, true!’’ ejaculated Louisa: ‘“‘the castle where 
the Earl of Bassentyne was confined, and whence he 
vacaped P” 

‘* The same,’ rejoined David. 

“And Sir John Galbraith is dead?” asked the’ 
Countess. ‘‘ This is the first I had heard of the event.’’ 

“It seems that the poor man took so to heart the 
Earl’s escape—to him so unaccountable and mysterious 
—that it brought on a fit of apoplexy, and Le died a few 
days afterwards.” 

* And how was that escape effected P’’ inquired the 
Countess. 

‘*Ah, that I do not know!” rejoined David. ‘The 
Earl of Bassentyne left Scotland suddenly, immediately 
after the adventures at Dumbarton: he preferred no 
plaint in reference to his captivity—and thus tho secret 
of his escape remained locked up in his own breast. 
Some few months after Sir John Galbraith’s death, his 
widow appealed to me, representing that she and her 
danghter—a comely damsel by the bye—stood the chance 
of heing pluuged into distress ; and as I was at the very 
time looking out for some trustworthy person to enact 
the part of spy over the Queen, it occurred to me, for 
more reasons than one, that Lady Galbraith would 
answer this purpose, To be brief, we soou came to an 
understanding ; and our plans wore taken accordingly. 
I recommended her to apply to the Queen as if it were 
the first application of the kind she had inade, and in no 
way as if it were the result of any secret prompting on 
my part. That 29 baycotas was successful— Margaret at 
once appointed Lady Galbraith und her daughter Marion 
tu situations about her own | ane 

‘* And what has become of the Earl of Bassentyne ?”’ 
asked the Countess of Morton. 

*“*T understand that he returned to Scotland a few 
weeks ago,’’ responded David; ‘‘but he has not ap- 
peared at Court—he has buried himself in the seclusion 
of his own castle, which, as you are aware, is ab no great 
distance hence.” 

** And did you not tell me, sire, last night,’’ asked the 
Countess, ‘‘that at one time there were certain love 
passages hetwixt the Earl and the Queen while she was 
yet plain Margaret Fitz-Alian P’’ 

** Yes,” answered David: “and it was for that very 
reason I caured him to be plunged into captivity at the 
time, Lady Galbraith hates him—no doubt because he 
escaped, and by that escape produccd the death of her 
husband.’” 

‘*Ah! ha!’’ said the Countess with an arch smile; 
“now I begin to have a better understanding of the pre- 
sent topics of our discourse. I penetrate your Majesty’s 
calculations! If perchance the Earl of Bassentyne, who 
is handsome and chivalrous, should present himself to 
the Queen—anid if there should be any revival of their 
former feelings of attachment—Lady Galbraith would 
affect to wink at any little secret meeting or exchange 
of amatory billets; but all the while she would be faith- 
fully reporting to your Highness the delicate and occult 
proceedings, Is it not so?” 

“Your conjectures are right, Lonisa,’’ answered 
David, with a smile as sly as her own was a few mo- 
ments previously. ‘‘ When I thought of selecting Lady 
Galbraith for the office of spy upwards of two years ago, 
I confess that the Ear! of ntyne was running in my 

cal; and hearing how bitterly she inveighed against 
-him, { natural! thought that her ladyship was the most 
proper person fo undertake the office whereunto we are 
allading. I did not then foresee that Roland of Bassen- 
tyne would remain absent so long—~”’ 
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‘But now he is returned!’ exclaimed the Countess, 
eagerly ; 6é and——’’ ; 1 

‘* And perhaps there is a chance,” added David, “ of 
accomplishing what I desire. Why should I dissemble 
with you, Louisa? No! I willnot! Let me then con- 
fess that it would gladden mo to hnve an opportunity of 
divorcing that woman who becaiue my wife by a trick, 
and whom [ doubly hate for the reason that she isa 
descendant of the murderous traitor Sir John Logie!” _ 

The Conntcss of Morton almost started with joy as she 
listened to this revelation of the King’s secret thoughts, 
and witnessed this complete throwing off the mask. But 
she restrained herself, and for a few minates remained 
silent, as if it were a topic on which she dared not ven- 
ture an opinion, much legs express a hope. 

“But if it be necessary that the Qucen should be 
watched,” said Louisa, at length breaking silence, 
‘would i¢ not be better to have more than one spy? 
Onc pair of eyes cannot be always open—one pair of ears 
cannot be ever listening——”’ 

“*'Trug |’? said David, in a musing manner: and then 
he added, **‘ But the difficulty is to find another devoted 
and trustworthy person.” 

No difficulty !’’ ejaculated the Countess. ‘‘I have 
one ready at hand—one whom I will warrant to be a 
thousand times more keen-witted than your Lady Gal- 
braith or any other woman about the Queen !’’ 

‘Ah! indeed?” said the King. ‘‘And who may be 
this marvel of keenness and vigilance ?”’ 

“He whom I sent to your Majosty at Edinburgh 
Castle,”’ was the response. 

** What !’’ exclaimed David, bursting out into a hearty 
laugh; “that prince of ugliness! that paragon of all 
deformities ! that living embodiment of all nature’s most 
eccentric freaks !’’ 

‘The same,” rejoined Louisa seriously and gravely. 
'*T can rely upou him asTI can upon my own self !”’ 

David left off laughing, and reflected for a few 
moments. He then said, “ But what do you propose? 
If I take him into my service and leave him at Urquhart 
Castle, the Queen may possibly suspect something--or at 
least she may revolt at the idea of having such a mouster 
constantly crossing her path.” 

** But it is into the Queen’s service that I mean Mom. 
pesson to enter!” interjected the Countess. 

‘©The Quoen’s ?”’ exclaimed the King in surprise. 

‘“Yes—into the Qucen’s service! But leave it to me, 
sire,’ urged Louisa. ‘‘ I will undertake the busincss— 
nod I am confident of success, Stay! I will snumon 
Mompesson; and in your prescnce——”’ 

** No, no, I thank you!”’ exclaimed David. 
so fond of the wretched abortion’s looks——’ 

**Well, well,” interrupted the Countess, who had her 
own reasons for not pressing this point of the matter ; 
‘*T will tutor him alone, Aud that no time may be lost, 
I will despatch him on his enterprise within the hour 
that is passing,’’ 

Thus pene, the Countess rose from the table and 
quitted the room ; and as the door closed behind her, the 
King murmured to himeelf, ‘‘ By St. Andrew! Louies is 
devoted to mc; and in whatsoever she undertakes, she 
does not suiter the grass to grow under her feet!” 

But if we follow the Countess into another apartment, 
to which she beckoned the hideous dwarf, who was wiit- 
ing in an ante-chamber, we shall sco why it was that sho 
did not persist in issuing her instructions in the King’s 
presence—and why, on the contrary, she had the bert 
possible reasons for wishing to be thus closeted alone with 
Mompesson. : 


“Tam not 


CHAPTER LxXxX. 
MOMPESSON. 


Ture Countess of Morton took a seat, and the dwarf 
placed himself a short distance—suffiviently remote for 
the respect due from a menial to a mistress, and yet 
sufficiently near to catch whatsoever might fall from her 
ladyship’s lips. 

‘*T wish to have some little conversation with you, 

gson,’’ said the Countess. 

““J am always pleased,’’ answered the wretched 
a teak of ugliness, ‘when the music of your lady- 
ship’s voice flows upon my ear; for it is ever in kind 
language that the Countess of Morton addresses her 
unfortunate servitor.’’ 

**¥ think,’’ said Louisa, ‘that you have no reason to 
complain of my ing and demeanonr towards you 
ever since you have been in my service °” 


worthy Mom 
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“*I owe your ladyship a debt of gratitude which never 
can be repaid !’* rejoined Mompesson. ‘“ You know with 
what alacrity I ever execute your orders!—you know 
with what a yearning suzicty I endeavour to anticipate 
your wishes !—and Oh, lady! it is because I feel so deeply 

that you have done for me |”’ 

* Then aon do really enjoy more happiness in my ser- 
‘ice,’ said Louisa, ‘than when you were in the house- 
hold of Sir Roderick Conroy of Carlisle ?”’ 

The dwarf started ; and his countenance, already ugly 
enough, became most hideously revolting with the ex- 
preaon of diabolical hate which settled itself upon his 

eatures, as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Sir Roderick Conroy ?—out 
upon the crnel Knight! For the many years I was in 
his service it was one continuous series of insults to 
which I was exposed !—one long agony which I endured! 
Buffeted and kicked by my master as well as by my 
servants—receiving my meals not as a Christian being, 
but as a dog that has offal tossed to him—the subject of 
bitter gibe and cruel taunt—Oh! I was ever writhing 
under a sense of demoniac cruelty!—and how I for so 
many years passed through thedread ordeal, I know not. 
How oft my hand grasped the dagger in my belt, and yet 
dared not pluck it forth—for I knew that those who 
treated me with sach vile heartlessness when I was doing 
no wrong, would render me the victim of the most 
horrible eoeares if I dared make the slightest attempt 
to avenge theirinsults. Yes,lady! such was the accursed 
existence which I led in the household of the ruthless 
English Knight; and it wasa blessed day for meon which 
I rendered your ladyship the slight service that attracted 
your kind notice——’’ 

‘* The service was far from a slight one, Mompesson,’’ 
interrupted the Countess of Morton; ‘‘for inasmuch as 
I was urging my careering steed direct towards the pre- 
cipice, unconscious of the fearful danger towards which 
I was thus approaching, it was nothing less than the 
salvation of my life when yon sprang forward and 80 op- 
portunely caucht the bridle of my mettled courser.”’ 

‘¢ And if, lady, I saved yonr life once,’’ responded the 
dwarf, ‘I would lay down my own a thousand times, 
were it possible, to prove all the gratitude I experience 
towards you, my noble patroness!’’ 

** I took compassion on you,’’ said Louisa, “ the instant 
I began questioning you on that memorable day whereof 
I am spenking and on which yon saved me from falling 
over the precipice. You were unhappy in the service of 
a had mastcr—I bade you leave him and come into my 
honsehold ; and I am pleased to hear you declaro that 
you have not regretted the change.” 

‘Oh, regretted, lady?’ ejaculated the dwarf. ‘‘ As 
well regret that the glorious sun succeeds the hideous 
darkness of night—or that the eyes of angels look kind- 
ness upon one who has just escaped from the grasp of 
demons! But tell me, lady--why aro you thus address- 
ing me? Isittoassure yourself that Iam really grateful P 
Oh, you know it! How conld it be otherwise ? The 
years that I have passed in your service have been a 
paradise in contrast with the pandemonium of my former 
misery. It is not now, ‘Go and do this, vile lump of 
ugliness!’—or, ‘Speed thither, thou devil’s imp !’—but 
it is ‘Good Mompesson;’ or ‘ Worthy dwarf ;’ or some 
other phrase kindly spoken. And itis because your lady- 
ship set the example, which, even more effective than the 
mandates you proclaimed, secured me all this generous 
treatment in your service. But again [ ask, why is your 
ladyship now addressing me so seriously upon the sub- 
jcet PP” 
ws Those who are most grateful, worthy Mompesson,”’ 
responded the Countess, ‘‘are always the most trust- 
worthy.” : 

‘““Ah, then your ladyship has need of my services,” 
ejaculated the dwarf, ‘‘ for some purposes more confiden- 
tial und more important than any in which I have yet 
heen engaged? Iam glad ofit! I only hope that the 
business with which you may entrust mo shall be fraught 
with all possible difficulty, that I may show my tact in 
surmounting obstacles !—and with all possible peril, that 
I may demonstrate my indifference for danger when en- 
gaged on pene ladyship’s behalf!” 

‘All this is saying a great deal, my worthy Mom- 
pesson,”’ observed the Countess; ‘‘ but still it is not say- 
ing near enough. You may be prepared to trample down 
all obstacles; but you must likewise be prepared to 
trample all the best feelings of your nature under foot.” 

‘‘Did I possess father, mother, brothers, or sisters,’’ 
i the dwarf, ‘‘I wonld ignore them all at your 
bidding, or if I could thereby advance yonr interests.” 

“and yet even that is not all which I may require at 
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your hands,” continned the Countess of Morten,“ I 
mean that the trampling under your feet of all the best 
mera of your heart, is not near sufficient !’’ 

** Ah, lady!’’ exclaimed the dwarf, ‘‘ hear me when I 
declare that I am ready to proceed to any extent of 
villany, iniquity, and crime—if need be—in order to prove 
all the devotion which I experience towards you, my 
noble and generous mistress | 

* Ahl’‘ said the Countess, witha strong inward exulta- 
tion, ‘I knew that I could thus rely upon you! My 
position—or rather I should say, my prospec iY 

‘Tell me nothing more than you think fit, lady!’’ in- 
terrupted the dwarf: ‘‘deign not to assign reasons for 
any course which you are anxious to take and wherein 
my sorvices may be rendered available. I would rather 
obey you blindly than on any other terms—becanse such 
conduct on my part will prove my devotion all the more 
completely, and will supersede the possibility of imputing 
to me selfish or interested motives.”’ 

‘* Ah! but believe me, Mompesson,” said the Countess, 
“if you serve me well and faithfully in these matters 
whereunto I am alluding, your reward shall be great !"’ 

** Ah, lady !’’ ejaculated the dwarf, with an expression 
of vexation upon his countenance ; ‘‘it is this very assur- 
ance which I did not wish to issue from your lips. And 
that 1s why I was anxious that you should not explain 
your own position more than might be necessary, for fear 
lest it should seem to hold out promises to me as an in- 
ducement for the exercise of allthe zeal and daring, the 
ingenuity and the fidelity whereof I may becapable. I 
would sooner, lady, obey you blindly—so that gratitude 
may be unmistakably shown to be my only motive! In 
n word, issue your mandates, and I hasten to fulfil them.” 

** You are well acquainted with Scotland, Mompesson P’’ 
said the Countess. 

‘* Yes, lady,’”’ replied the dwarf; “for though owning a 
Southron parentage, yet was I for fifteen or sixteen years 
of the earliest portion of my life the attendant upon a 
wnndcring packman or pedlar through the Scottish shires. 
Afterwards, when I entered the servico of Sir Roderick 
Conroy—to become the object of his own cruel jests and 
the butt of his household’s heartless taunts and mockeries 

I on several occasions rode in his train across the 
Border——” 

‘*Enough, good Mompesson!’’ said the Countess: “I 
hear in mind enough of all you have told me at different 
times to feel convinced that there are few even of Cale- 
donia’s sons who are better acquainted with all the bye- 
ways, defiles, and passes of Scotland. than yourself. Now, 
the service which I seek of you is twofold. The first 
portion is that you by some means or another procure 
:dinission into the service of Queen Margaret—— 

‘And leave yours, lady?” ejaculated the dwarf, his 
hideous countenance now expressing an air of the deepest 
concern. 

““Only for a time,’”’ answered the Countess; ‘‘and that 
period will be the longer or the shorter according to the 
success which may attend the object I have in view when 
desiring that yon should obtain a post about the person 
of the Queen. That is the first portion of the service I 
am about to demand of you—or indeed, I ought more 
correctly to specify that itis one distinct task which I 
assign you. But the ofier’’—and here the voice and 
look of the Countess altered as if into an expression of 
more mysterious confidence—‘‘is of a gravity and a 
seriousness—perhaps even stronger terms might be 
useii-——”’ 

‘* Speak, lady,” said Mompesson; ‘‘Iam not waiting 
to measure your words nor to judge of your motives, but 
to see how I may most zealously and faithfully obey 
your ladyship’s bidding.” 

Louisa reflected for a fow moments; und then sho 
added, ‘‘ How many miles is it from hence to Urquhart 
Castle on the bank of Loch Ness in Inverness-shire ?’’ 

Mompesson calculated fora very brief space ; and then 
he said, “ Proceeding from Dalkeith to Linlithgow and 
Stirling, and thus avoiding the Ferries, the distance, may 
it please your ladyship, is about a hundred and twenty 
miles.” 

‘¢ And now tell me,”’ said the Countess, ‘‘ what is the 
distance from Urquhart Castle to Carlisle ?’’ ? 

‘The distance from Urquhart Castle to Carlisle, in o 
direct line,’’ peeponace Mompesson, “is about a hundred 
and seventy miles.”” 

“Tam nowabout to aska question,’’ said the Countess 
“which is of the ntmost importance. Weigh it well 
before you answer it; for you will soon learn how much 
depends upon a correct estimation in this respect.” 

‘“¢ Proceed, lady,’’ said Mompesson: “I will answer you 
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to the best ef my ability—and at all events you are assured 
that I shall answer you conscientiously.’’ 

** This then is the question,’’ resumed the Countess of 
Morton. ‘‘ Suppose you were at Urquhart Castle, and 
thata matter of life and death depended upon the speed 
with which you journeyed from thence to Carlisle, and 
retraced your way to the spot whence you set ont— 
cengieben some two or three hours at Carlisle for the 

articular business which was taking you thither—how 

ong would you be ?’’ 

‘‘That is to say, my lady,” remarked Mompesson 
** you wish to know in how brief a space of time could 
accomplish a distance of three hundred and forty miles, 
aud tarry three hours in the midst of the ontire journey ? 
But before I answer this question, your ladyship must 
reply to a query which I have to put. Do you mean me 


to make use of the same horse for the entire journey P— 


or to procure a change of steeds as often as possible, and 
lavish money 80 as to accelerate my pace to the 
utmost P’’ 

The Countess reflected for a few moments; and then 
she slowly shook her head, murmuring to herself, ‘“‘ The 
lJatter process would be attended with too much publicity 
—-suspicions might be excited—questions might be 
subsequently asked! No!—it cannot be managed thus !’’ 
—then turning her regards upon the dwarf, she said, 
“This double journey of which I speak-—this journey 
from the district of Loch Ness to Carlisle, and from 
Carlisle back to Loch Ness—must be accomplished under 
all possible circumstances of secrecy. It is for this reason 
that I just now spoke to you, my worthy Mompesson, of 
your knowledge of mountain-passes aud pathways 
throngh defiles—of all the hidden, secluded, and lonely 
roads, in short, which you can take for the purpose of 
enveloping your proceedings in the deepest mystery.” 

**J understand, lady,’’ exclaimed the dwarf; “and 
therefore the double journey, to Carlisle and back to the 
starting point, is not to be accomplished with post-horses 
nor relays, nor by continuous riding along the main 
routes—but through glens and forest, beneath the shade 
of towering mountains, and always upon the back of the 
same animal. Three hundred and forty miles, lady!” 
ndded Mompesson, ina musing strain. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
that I myself require no rest, and that there are no 
earthly fatigues I would not encounter for your sake!— 
aye, with the conviction, too, of sustaining them! But 
the steed itself must enjoy occasional intervals for 
refreshment and forrest. Therefore, all things considered 
—and especially bearing in mind the unfavourable nature 
of the paths which I should have to pursue—it were 
re re le to accomplish the task under u period of eight 
days.”’ 

Bight days?’ said the Countess. “It is a long 
me rR) 


“Tf I found it possible, my lady, to achiove the dis- 
tarce in less time,’ rejoined Mompesson, ‘‘ rest assured 
that there should be no lack of good-will on my part. 
But Ido not wish to mislead you; and therefore I have 
made my computation in a cautious and careful manner, 
with due allowance for all contingencies.” : 

‘* Then so it must be!’’ said the Countess: ‘‘and I 
must furthermore trust to your ingenuity when at Urqu- 
hart Castle, to account for the lapse of those eight days 
in your existence !—yes, to account for them, I repeat, 
in such a manner that not the faintest breath of suspicion 
may fall upon Bolte that those persons to whom yon 
will have to address yourself, may believe as firmly and 
as confidently as if throughout those eight dags their 
bee had never been off you—so that if any accuser 
should stand forward to proclaim that in the interval 
you had visited Carlisle, a dozen witnesses might be 
ready to corroborate your declaration that you had 
never been absent the while for a siugle day—no, nor 
scarcely for au hour—from the margin of Loch Ness in 
far-off Inverness-shire !”’ 

‘‘ Trast to me, lady,’ answered the dwarf, ‘‘ to regu- 
late matters according to expediency. He is not a man 
of tact who trusts to chance for the combination of 
circamstances ing manner favourable to his plans and 
designs; but the true man of tact is he who gives to 
circumstances themselves the form, shape, and 1mpress 
which may suit his own views. Any dullard can float 
with the stream: but wisdom, astuteness, and cunning 
are one in making the stream flow in the direction re- 
quired.”’ 

Mompesson had never before spoken in terms so 
replete with a lofty self-reliance and a consciousness of 
strong mental power, without the slightest tincture of 
bravado or conceit. The Countess knew that he was 
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clever and quick-witted as well as resoluteand persever- 
ing; but she was not prepared to hear him p pecpnee. 
as it were, in a vein of perfect heroism. Her heart 


consequently became all the more elate, her spirits all 

the more exultant, and her hopes all the more sanguinc,¢ 
so that in the joyous confidence which she now repos 

in that hideons specimen of humanity, she extend, g 
towards him her hand, which, on his knees, he hastencv. 

to carry to his lips. 

‘But I have yet more to say, my worthy Mompesson,”’ 
eho continued, as she motioned him to rise from his 
suppliant posture. ‘‘I have told you that there is a 
long journey for you to undertake under peculiar circum- 
stances: but I have not as yet explained to you where- 
fore you are to pay that visit of some few hours at 
Carlisle,—a visit that is to be veiled in a mystery as deep 
as the journey itself! Come nearer, my worthy friend; 
for such indeed will you prove to me! Come nearer, I 
sxy—and let me whisper a few words in your hearing !— 
words of the gravest and most serious import! for the 
very walls have ears for such words as those which are 
about to flow from my lips !’’ 

The dwarf accordingly drew nearer ; and the Countess 
of Morton spoke something. It was something brief, 
but terse and emphatic; and in spite of himself Mom- 
pesson started visibly. For an instant too—but only for 
an instant—he bent a look of surprise and uncertainty 
on the Countess, as if he thought that she was perhaps 
putting him to some test unaccountably severc. He 

owever beheld nanght in the sombre resoluteness of her 
countenance to make him Buppese that he had either 
misunderstood her, or that she was in some mysterious 
sense experimentalizing with his feelings: he therefore 
assumed a determination of look which was akin to her 
own—aund suid in a firm emphatic voice, *‘ I will do it.” 

For about ten minutes longer the Countess of Morton 
and the dwarf discussed the twofold subject—or rathcr, 
the two distinct matters to which we have alluded; and 
when a complete understanding existed betwedn them, 
Louisa furnished Mompesson with a heavy purse of gold. 
He then descended to the stables to prepare his steed, 
for an immediate departure: while the Countess rve- 
turned to the room where she had left the King, 

‘* Well, Louisa,’’ asked the Monarch, ‘‘ have you com- 
pleted your arrangements with that little personification 
of all possible ideas of ugliness ?”’ 

‘Yes, sire,’’ responded the Countess: *‘ he is about to 
start on the mission which I have confided to him; and 
for some weeks or months to come ho will be heard of 
only, I hope, in the vicinity of your Grace’s royal consort, 
Qucen Margaret.”’ 

**So much the better !’’ responded David,—‘' provided 
that all these manceuvrings be crowned with success. I 
shall now repair to Edinburgh, and thence will I 
despatch an envoy to Prince de Salza, with the intima- 
tion that I am not now prepared to make war against 
England. But thia evening, my dear Louisa,—this even- 
ing,’ repeated the King, surveying the Countess with a 
teuder significancy, ‘*I shall return to Dalkeith, to 
banquet in your sweet company, and to listen to the 
delicious strains of your fair harpists.”’ 

*“Oh, how welcome will yon be, sire!’’ exclaimed the 
Countess, in a tone of cuthusiasm. ‘* But, Ah! one 
word, which I had nearly forgotten to speak! I did not 
tell Mompesson that there 1s already a spy upon the 
Queen’s actions; and it were pies as well if your 
Majesty were to be equally well guarded in respect to 
Lady Galbraith.’’ 

“Oh, rest assured that I shall be sol!’’ responded 
David; ‘‘for if she knew that I was appointing another 
to a similar officey she is just as likely to conceive some 
jealous fantasy and to turn right round upon me and 
espouse the cause of Margaret.” . 

‘* Assuredly so,”’ answered Louisa, who had her own 
reasons for wishing Mompesson to act in total independ- 
ence of any watch that might otherwise be instituted 
over his actions by Lady Galbraith. 

The King took his departure; and as he rode forth 
from the gate of the adjoining monastery, the ambitious 
woman whom he had left behind in Dalkeith Castle, 
exultingly exclaimed in the seclusion of her exquisitcly 
furnished chamber, ‘‘ Yes—it is indeed probable that I 
shall wear a diadem and be Queen of Scotland !’’ 

And as at the same time the hideous dwarf Mompesson 
—looking like a horrible baboon with a lion’s head, as he 
was mounted upon a well-formed powerful steed—was 
pursuing his way in a north-westerly direction, he 
mnttered to himself, ‘Ah! she thinks I am doing it all 
for gratitude !—but she is mistaken! In serving her, I 
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oan serve m f! There is enough in these schemes of 


hers to-make the fortunes of twenty reckless adven- 
turers ;~—and surely, therefore, sufficient to ie me = 
worm 


the happiest independence? Ah! how w 
everything out of her !—how skilfally I ar ty my part! 
Those who seek to fathom the very profundity of secrets 
must seem indifferent even to the aspect of the surface { 
Blind obedience indeed! Ah! but not so blind but that 
I have kept an eye open to my own peculiar interests ! 
Mompesson, my friend,’’ continued the horrible abor- 
tion, thus epoesrophians himself; ‘‘fortune bestowed 
on thee naught but buffets for the greater portion of thy 
life :—let_ us now see whether she be not inclined to 
slower dows upon thine head an equal quantity of 
un en aa 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
CASTLE URQUHART. 


THE county of Inverness boasts of a graud piece of inland 
water bearing the name of Loch Ness. Xt is situated in 
the midst of some of the most ue portions of 
Highiand scenery; and along its banks nature presents 
the varying characters of the sublime, the wild, and the 
beautiful. On the north-eastern shore of this lake stands 
a very high rook, on the summit of which Castle 
Urquhart reared its hage square donjon, with the 
annexed buildings protected by massive i cowe 
and the whole surrounded by several parallel walls of de- 
fence. There was but one entrance into the fortalice; and 
this was by a somewhat steep ascending path up a fissure, 
or rather indentation, on the south-western side of the 
rock, In all other parts the castellated edifice was 
considered to a as nearly inaccessible as ible,—at all 
events accessible only to some intrepid climber, who 
for amusement’s sake, or in pursuit of game, might 
clamber the escarped walls of rock,—but certainly 
inaccessible in cases of siege. Queen Margaret had 
rendered it a royal fortress; the standard of Scotland 
floated upon one of the corner turrets of the huge massive 
donjon; and the six pieces of ordnance, which the Grand 
Master of the Tentonic Knights had presented to his 
niece, bristled amidst the battlements on the north- 
eastern wall of the fortalice. 

On the land-side of the rock,—or, in other words, 
behind the rock itself—is Glen Urquhart, one of the 
most beautiful of all the Highland valleys—covered with 
verdure in the summer-time, and picturesque even in 
the winter. It was dotted with smiling cottages at the 
far back period of which we are writing; but at the 
present day it t phat i numbers of gentlemen’s seats to 
the view. And as if this modern period should be made 
to stand out in still stronger contrast with the bygone 
age unto which our story pertains, the feudal fortalice 
which belonged to those remote centuries has now fallen 
into decay ; while the lighter edifices of modern civiliza- 
tion seem to smile, amidst their parks and enclosed 
domains, at the remnants of the granite giant on his 
solid pedestal of rock. 

But at the period of which we are writing, Castle 
Urquhart was in its glory, and was rendered by a beauti- 
ful, a brilliant, and an extravagant pape an epitome of 
the state of civilization in that age. Its apartments were 
sumptuously furnished; and as yet it was the only 
fortalice in Scotland possessing specimens of that terrible 
invention which was destined so completely to change 
the nature of warfare—we mean the eannon that pointed 
their muzzles over the rampart. As for the edifice itself, 
—though the windows were small, narrow, and heavy in 
their construction, yet were they embellished by the 
richest draperies that the looms of Flanders could 
sapply. French silks and damasks festooned to the 
canopies of Utrecht velvet which surmounted the massive 

, and though in most of the rooms there were 
either bare boards, or else rushes spread upon them, yet 
in t’s own suite of apartments there were rich 
carpets upon the floors. The walls were with 
elegantly-wrought tapestries; and an endless ety of 
ornaments were scattered about. It required but asingle 
glance to convince a beholder that he was not merely in 
the abode of royalty, but that likewise the presiding 
genius was of the feminine sex—and that the taste of this 

was et moe in its gratification by any coat 

or expense, Margaret, on assum e queen 
» was resolved that she would play the part of 4 
to the very utmost, those royal 
hich have ever had lavish profusion, parade, 
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litter, show, and ostentation, as well os pampere¢ 
uxury, for thbir associations. 

It was about a week after the incidents detailed in. 
the preceding ee the afternoon of a beautiful 
day towards the middle of J ive Satan the thunder of 
the six peces of ordnaace onthe rampart of Urquhart. 
Castle denoted that Queen Margaret was about to set 
forth on a riding excursion with the principal nobles and 
ladies of her Court. The royal cortége was about thirty 
in number, the male and female portions being pretty 
equally ; anda brilliant calvacade was presentec 
to the view. The nm was sumptuously apparelled,— 
her ri ATess Anged and embroidered with 
gold, and the caparisons of her palfrey indicating that 
no cost en Spe non theirembellishment. The 

had spoken, whe. in discourse with 
Lady Morton he had represented Margaret as being 
now in the glory of her beauty ; for-it would be impos- 
sible to conceive a more grandly handsome—more 
imposing, or more majestic as.a Queen, or more elegant 

,» semewhat fnilor mn when we 
to our reader, years previous 
to the present date of which we aro writing, preserved 


all its admirable symm: and i of proportions : 
and she sat upon her steed with the graceful ease of an 
acco h - No children had issued from 


her union with David;and thus all the first freshness 
of youth seemed tobe perfectly unmarred and unim- 
paired, though blended with that superb development 
of her charms. 

On the Queen’s right hand rode Lady Galbraith—a 
remarkably handsome woman of about and-forty, 
but who at ao distance looked:zauch younger—though at 
@ nearer view there might be. edon her counte- 
nancé thoseslight lines, scarcely yetdeepening into. wrin- 
kles, which to some had the appearance of the traces of a 
widow’ scares, but which to themore een observer would 
reveal themselves asthe evidences of 
were otherwise concealed by the of studied smilcs 
and the constant mask of dissimulation. Margaret’s 
leff hand rode the Lord Chamberlain of het household— 
@ sycophantic peer of middle age, whose only desire 
was to pay the most assiduous court to his young and 
brilliant Queen. The rest of the nobles and ladies fol- 
lowed in due order, according to their respective ranks : 
but amongst the ladies was one whom a superb beauty 
rendered eminently conspicuons, and whose yeare num- 
bered about two-and-twenty. This was Marion Gal- 
braith. Amongst the minor dependants who brought up 
the rear was the faithfal Maude—senior tirewoman, or 
* confidential handmaid,”” as she was termed, of her 
Majesty Queen Margaret. ; 

Before following this brilliant cavalcade on its present 
excursion, we must incidentally mentiqn two or three 
little partionlars. Margaret had never been mado ac- 
quainted with the cireumstances of the Earl of Busscu- 
tyne’s escape from the Castle of the Bass Rock ; she only 
knew that he had been imprisoned there at the time of 
her private marriage with the King, and that he did 
escape by some means or another. She failed not tocon 
jecture at whose instigation he had been immured in u 
dungeon at that special time ; and she had also fathomed 
the magnanimous forbearance whieh after his reloasc 

revented him from formally bri ‘forward his plaiut 
tas in the oratory at Dalkeith he threatened to do) 

uring the memorable proceedings at Dumbarton Castle. 
But, as we have said, she was ignorarit how he had 
escaped from the fortalise of the Bass Beck ; her brother 
Fleming had never apg ey her othe point—for, be 
it recollected, he was d to thereon by his 
friend Roland of Bassentyne. Thus, when upwards of 
two years previons.to the date of which we are now 
writing, Lady Gaiberalth had applied to Margaret for 
some post or sueconr-te save her from distress, the Queen 
at -onoe ‘to the requisition. In the first place 
Margaret was by no means bad-hearted in all matters 
where her.own. interests were not concerned; and 
she was moved .by the representations, partly real and 
partly artificial, of the appealing widow. Secondly, when 

arion was presented to her, she conceived a liking for 
that young og A pe eae she experienced a sympathy 
for those who suffered in consequence of the death of 
one who died of grief on aceount of the escape of the 
Earl of Bassentyne; for she naturally thought herself 
that it must have beon through the kindness of Sir John 
towards his ees that the discipline of a strict vigil- 
ance was so far relaxed as to afford the facility for t 
escape. Thus, under all circ 5, she had cheer- 
fully taken Lady Galbraith and Marion into her house- 
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hold—little suspecting that the application on the part 

of the designing widow was secretly instigated by the 

» King. Equally remote was she from imagining that Lady 
Galbraith was a spy upon her actions; while the beauti- 
ful and amiable Marion herself was precisely in the same 
state of unconsciousness of the ieachle, treacherous, and 
ungrateful part thut her mother was performing about 
Margaret’s person. , 

Having given these fow necessary details, we will fol- 
low the brilliant cavalende in its excursion through the 
beautiful valley which receded from the back of the rock 
whereon Urquhart Oustle frowned above the placid waters 
of Loch Ness. We have already said that Margaret was 
well skilled in equestrian exercises: and after having 
walked her beautiful palfrey for some little distance, she 
gave the signal for proceeding at a smart pace along the 
beaten road which wound its way through the bottom of 
the glen. When the steeds were reined in again, the con- 
versation which had been interrupted by the gallop, was 
resumed, 

‘‘ Amongst the despatches which arrived at the Castle 
this morning,’’ said the Queen+to Lady Galbraith, ‘‘ there 
were letters for your ladyship. Did they convey no news 
beyond those tidings which we have already been so ela- 
borately discussing P’’ 

‘¢ They brought no particular intelligence, may it please 
your Highness,’ answered Lady Galbraith. ‘*‘ They were 
from friends of mine in Edinburgh. They communicated 
the fact which this morning was likewise conveyed to 

our Majesty,—that our gracious King has determined, 
by the advice of his Council, upon abandoning, at least 
for the present, all iden of hostilities against England— 
and that messengers had been despatched to his Highness 
Prince de Salza, announcing the royal decision. I do not 
think that your Grace pronounced an opinion upon the 
subject; and as every sentiment which your Highness 
may entertain on important public events, is naturally of 
interest—I might also say of consequence to those who 
have the supreme honour of attending on ag Majesty— 
I must confess that I waited with some little anxicty for 
the enunciation of your royal opinion.” 

Lady Galbraith watched the Queen’s conntcnance with 
furtive intentness as she thus spoke; but Margaret— 
though ignorant that the lady had any sinister motive for 
striving to elicit her opinion—was completely on her 
guard, and betrayed nothing by her looks. She had 
already made up her mind not to take any part which 
should be in opposition to her husband: she was resolved 
to avoid giving him any cause of complaint in the sphere 
of politics ; and all the more so, inasmuch as he appeared 
to be supported by the Royal Council in the decision to 
which he had just come. ‘Therefore, whatsoever the 
Queen privately thought or felt on the question, she was 
determined to keep her own counsel; and her features 
underwent not the slightest change, as she said, ‘‘ Those 
who surround me, must on all topics of national policy 
take the cue for their opinions from the King, when they 
ure either unable or unwilling to form a judgment for 
themsclves.”’ 

-~ ‘Cunning and evasive!’’ thought Lady Galbraith 

within herself: then after a few moments’ reflection, she 

said, ‘Ah, by the bye! there was a little piece of iutelli- 

fence contained in one of the letters which I received this 
inorning——not that it is of any particular interest to 
your Majesty-——”’ 

‘“*To what do you allude ?’’ inquired the Quecn. 

‘“*Tt revived av unpleasant memory in my mind, your 
Highness,’ answered Lady Galbraith,—‘‘ conjuring u 
vividly to my recollection the loss of my ever-lamente 
husbaud,’’ 

“* Ah, my dear friend|’’ said Margaret, ‘‘ you know that 
T always sympathize deeply with you on this score! But 
what is this incident which has so vividly conjured up 
that sad event ?”’ ; 

‘*It was the mention, may it please your Highness, of 
the namo of the Earl of Bassontyne :’’—and here Lady 
Galbraith again furtively watched the countenance of 
Margaret. 

This time the Queen was not so completely on her 
guard asin the former instance; for shenever heard that 
name mentioned without a slight qualm of conscience,— 
knowing how treacherously she had behaved to Roland 
and how magnanimous his demeanour had proved towards 
horself, A slight flush therefore passed over her coun- 
tenance—or rather, we should say, there was a momen- 
tary deepening of the glow which the excitement of 
equestrian exercise had already conjured up to her 
cheeks : but instantaneously recovering her self-pogses- 
gion, she said, “‘ And how was it the name of the 
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Bassentyne found mention in the letters which your lady- 
eye oppeare thet bie fordshi ded Lady 

“It appears is lo p,”” responded Gal- 
braith, “returned some three or four weeks back to 
Scotland: but he at once buried himself in the seclusion 
of his own castle—and it was only a few days ago that 
he made his appearance in EJinburgh for an lout or 


Wo. 
“Ah!” said the Qneen, whose heart had palpitated 
with more or leas violence for a few moments, though her 
countenazce now continued perfectly calin; “then my 
noble friend, the Earl of Oaithness, being on a visit to 
Hermitage Oastle for the last month, doabtless continues 
ignorant of the Earl of Bassentyne’s return to Scotland : 
for if the Ear! of Caithness were at this time sojournin 
at his own ancestral home of Roslin, he assuredly would 
not leave his young fricnd iu such seclusion as that which 
spenr ane to your ladyship’s account he seems inclined to 
court.” 

And again Margaret’s heart palpitated at the idea of 
this seclusion ; for she could not help thinking it was in 
cone en of a lingering sentiment of love towards 
herself that the Earl of Bassentyne was thus shunning 
the world. She did not love him—she had never really 
cared for him: butas a woman she could not help feeling 
tlattered by the homage of that devotion which con- 
duct displayed towards herself: she likewise pitied him— 
and moreover there was that remorseful twinge of con- 
science which painfully reminded her of the treacherous 
treatment he had received at her hands. Lady Galbraith 
had not failed to notice that deepening of the healthful 
glow which ere now displayed the Queen’s sudden emo- 
tion; and she thought within herself, ‘‘ Ah! she still 
thinks tenderly of Roland |’’ 

She was about to make some remark, when, the 
Lord Chamberlain suddenly ojaculated, ‘‘Ha! by St. 
Andrew ! what have we here P”’ 

All eyes were turned in the direction to which his 
lordship was looking ;-and other expressions of amaze- 
ment barst forth, when at the mouth of a cave at a 
little distance, a most horrible unsightly dwarf was be- 
held seated on some fragments of a crag which there lay 
scattered about. 


CHAPTER LXXIiI. 
THE DIVINING-ROD. 


InasmucH as the reader has of course at once compre- 
hended that this hideous-looking dwarf was nono other 
than Mompesson, we need not enter upon a single syllable 
of personal description : but we may observe that he 
was dressed in a most fantastic style, and he held a 
long osier wand in his hand. His garments were parti- 
coloured—yellow, red, green and blue: he wore a 
pointed cap, of a bright yellow colour, covered with mys- 
tic signs and hicroglyphics ; and these were made of pieces 
of dark cloth cut into the particular shapes and stitched 
upon that yellow ground. His slippers were elongated 
to abonta foot beyond their proper leugth, and termi- 
uated in points turning up somewhat in the fashion of 
modern skates. He looked profoundly serious when he 
was first observed scated uponthe stone; but when the 
whole of that brilliant cavalcade halted, as if with one 
assent, when the Queen drew in her bridle, the dwarf 
leapt down from the fragment of crag and made three 
profound reverences. 

Margaret was too dignified to laugh outright at the ludi- 
crous figure which Mompesson presented to her view ; 
but she had certainly some difficulty in restraining the 
inclination to merriment which the spectacle excited— 
and a smile passed over her handsome countenance, 
Some of the attendant ladies began to titter; but on 
finding that the Quecn was not disposed to make a 
laughing-stock of the dwarf, they suddenly stopped their 
incipient mirthfulness. As for the Lord Chamberlain, 
he was quite ready to laugh or to look grave, to ridicule 
the dwarf or to treat him with distinction, precisely as 
Gian receive his cue from the young and brilliant 

ueen. 

“You salute us with courtesy, Sir Stranger,” said 
Margaret to Mompesson: ‘‘ du you know to whom you 
have been paying this tribute of respect, and who it is 
that is now addressing you ?”’ 

** Yex—I know thatI have the honour and the mre 
to stand in the presence of Scotland’s Queen,’ 
answered the dwarf. ‘‘It was a desire w 
some time I had entertained and which is now ful- 
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“ How know yon that I am the Queen ?”’ inquired Mar- 
garet with a smile; ‘‘for by your words I should judge 
that this is the first time you have ever seen me.’’ 

“‘ The firat time, may it please your Majesty,’’ rejoined 
Mompesson, with another low bow ; “ but it needs none 
of my divining powers to make me aware that the bril- 
liant leader of this most brilliant cavalcade can be none 
other than Scotland’s Queen !’’ 

‘“‘ Well, Sir Stranger,’”’ answered Margaret, ‘‘ we thank 
thee for thy courtesy. But who may you be? for per- 
haps you will not deem my speech rude if I declare that 
by Pe apparel you seem not to belong to the Scottish 
nation.’ 


“‘ No, gracious elepneds belong not to the Scottish 
nation,’’ responded Mompesson. ‘ Vain were it for me 
to speak to your Majesty of the country of my birth; for 
your Highness knows it not.’’ 

‘Bat might I ask wherefore you are a wanderer in 
Scotland ?’’ inquired Margaret. 

*“*J am a wanderer over many lands,’’ returned the 
dwarf; ‘‘and there are few languages spoken in civilized 
climes with which I am not acquainted.’ : 

** This is some r maniac,’ whispered Lady Galbraith 
to Margaret, ‘‘ who doubtless fancies himself a very wise 
person, but who perhaps may not bo 80 willing to suspect 
that he is a very ugly one.”’ 

““If he be really crazed and half-witted,’’ responded 

ret, also speaking in a tone which was inaudible 
to the dwarf, “ let’us ascertain in which direction the 
course of his eccentricity flows; and if need be, we will 
place him nnder proper c arge or restraint.’’ 

‘‘Your Grace speaks well,”’ observed the Lord Cham- 
derlain, who was a listener to the discourse. “If the 
poor miserable wretch bc harmless, he may coutinue his 
way 10 heaven’s name!—but if he should seem to be 
fraught with an insanity at all dangerous towards 
others or threatening unto his own safety, the charitable 
aout of your gracious Highness might be carried into 
effect.”’ 

‘* Worthy stranger,’’ said the Queen, again addréssing 
Mompesson, “if I mistake not, you ere now spoke of 
your divining powers. Did yon mean me to understand 
that you possessed a special gift in that sense, and that 
you are endowed with faculties which arc not common 
amongst mortals ?’”’ 

‘Gracious Queen,” answered Mompcsson, with the 
utmost solemnity of look, so that thcre was actually 
sometnine imposing in the gravity of his aspect, despite 
the horrible ugliness of his features,—‘‘ you must be tou 
intelligent to speak lightly or scoffingly of whatsoever 
claim I might lay to the possession of gifts that are not 
commonly enjoyed by mortals. Nature is fair and im- 
partial in the distribution of good and evil qualities 
amongst mankind. To some she assigns personal beauty 
—to others intellectual beauty—and so forth. Now, 
horribly treated by nature as I am in a physical sense, is 
it not rational to suppose the defect on the one hand is 
counterbalanced by some extraordinary bounty on the 
other hand? Or else what would prevent me from sink- 
ing down into the very vortex of despair ?—or what 
would save me from serving as a living illustration of 
the injustice of heaven? But there is no such injustice! 
—and whatsoever amount of evil nature has inflicted 
upon me, according to the spectacle which I present to 
your view, is compensated by an amount of good, the 
ex perience of which is a source of happiness unto my- 
self,’’ 

‘This ig a jargon,’ whispered Lady Galbraith, to the 
Queen, ‘‘ which fully indicates the weak condition of tho 
wretch’s brain.’’ 

‘On the contrary,’ replied Margaret, ‘‘ methinks 
there is more or less of sound sense in the doctrine 
which he has at least taught us, even though we should 
presently find that it emanates from the lips of a 

are half-witted being. We will question him a little 

arther.”’ 

‘‘ assuredly, most gracious Majesty,’ said the Lord 
Chamberlain, ‘‘it will be well toquestion hima little fur- 
ther. Besides, it is a recreation and an amusement as 
well as anything elsc.”’ 

‘* Might I ask,’’ said the Queen, now bending her fine 
dark eyes benignantly upon the dwarf, ‘“‘ what superior 


ift it is you possess and which causes you so much 
ee re : 
t is no secret,” replied Mompésson. ‘It is the gift 


of divination.”’ 


“Ah! tho v wer 
Inded?’’ said the Gnson. 


unto which you ere now al- 
** But in what sense—in what 


particular sphere—to what aim——I scarcely know how. the first 
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I would shape the question: but I will 

results do your powers of divination lead ?’ 
** Meseems,’’ remarked the Lord Chamberlain, “ that 

it is a divining-rod which the stranger carries in his 

hand; and your gracious Majesty is of course aware that 

by the aid of these rods the gifted are enabled to dis- 

athe where the purest aprings of water exist in the earth 
elow.”’ 

True!’ said the Queen: ‘‘I haye heard of such 
power of divination; but I can scarcely cowprehend 

ow the secret can prove of very great utility to this 
stranger-traveller—uniess indeed he be accustomed to 
wander amidst the thirsty deserts of Araby. Here,’ 
continued the Queen, Bnncing around upon the beautiful 
scenery presented by Glen Urquhart to the view, ‘‘ where 
the purest crystal streamlets are flowing in every direc- 
tion and the pellucid springs are gushing from the side 
of Sr ery, height, the divining-rod can prove but of little 
utility.’’ 

Though this speech was addressed to the Lord Cham- 
berlain in answer to the observations which he had pre- 
viously made, yet Queen Margaret also meant her re- 
marks to be overheard by Mompesson; and she accord. 
ingly. spoke in a sufficient tone for the purpose. z 

“The divining-rod has no especial power in itself,” 
said Mompesson: “it were idle to suppose that any pre- 
ternatural virtue exists in an osier sapling which any one 
may pluck. The gift must be in the individual ; and then 
the osier becomes the instrument with which the peculiar 
inteltigenco acts and the power develops itself, The 
warrior’s prowess gives its effect to the sword which 
would otherwise hang inert by his side ; and so it is that 
the mind of the peculiarly gifted makes use of the osicr- 
wand as a means and an instrument. This same wand 
placed in the hand of an ordinary mortal, would be 
naught more than it really is—a simple twig pluckzd 
from the margin of the stream; but in the hand of the 
gifted it becomes like the wand of an enchanter! And 
there is more than one species of gift. There is the gift 
which enables the seer, by aid of the divining-rod, to 
point to where the purest waters flow in the earth be- 
neath; and there is the gift which enables the seer to 
discern the spot whero treasures of gold and silver are 
buried below.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, by St. Androw!”’ ou nied tha Lord Chamber- 
lain, ‘‘this were a profita le gift enough! May I ask, 
good sir, whether it be the special gift of divination 
wherewith you yourself are endowed ?”’ 

“The same,” answered the dwarf, inclining his head 
with an air of meekness and deference. 

‘And by this gift of yours,’’ inquired Margaret, ‘‘ have 
you ever discovered where treasures are buried? or have 
yon been hitherto living on in the hopo of thus enriching 
yourself P’’ 

‘Ah, gracious Queen !’’ exclaimed Mompesson, assum- 
ing a look as if he were astonished at the question; ‘‘I 
know not what would have become of me or how Ishould 
have lived all this while, if it had not been for the occa- 
sional discovery of treasure, more or less large in quan. 
tity, by aid of the divining-rod! But then,’’ he went on 
to obsorve, with an air of the most perfect simplicity, 
‘““we human creatures have our sympathies: the beauti- 
ful sympathise with the beautiful—the ugly with the 
ugly—the eget with the intelligent—the fool with 
the simpleton, I form no exception to the rule. I have 
a special sphere for my own sympathics; and thus I 
travel over the world, relieving the distresses of those 
who are afflicted by ugliness, by deformity, or by auy 
physical ailment—even as I myself am afflicted !”’ 

“T understand aha good sir,’’ responded Margaret, 
who grew more and more interested in the conversation, 
and who was less and less inclined to beliove that the 
dwarf was a maniac—though on the other hand sho wus 
not altogether prepared to give her belief to the wondcr- 
ful powers of his divining-rod: ‘‘I understand you. 
Whatsoever riches may nappen to come into your posees- 
sion, you generously lavish them amongst those who 
uppear to need such succour ?’’ 

“T take no merit to myself for such conduct, gracious 
lady,’’ answered Mompesson meekly; ‘‘and I beg yorr 
Highness to observe that I am not parading these things 
of my own accord, but in answer to the leading questions 
whioh your Grace has queen 


ask to what 


““Trne!’’ said the Queen. “ But do you thus wander 
about the worldalone? You ought to be rich, and you 
at least must have a sufficiency of golden coin at all times 
wherewith to purchase an adequate attendance ?”’ 

“* Alas, gracious Queen !’’ replied Mompeasion, ‘‘ this is 
time that for years I have found myself alone! 
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But journeying late last night, with a trusty dependan' 
who Jong been in my service, we essayed to cross ! 
river which we deemed fordable: but Oh! the de- 
lusive waters!—the steed which my page bestrode was 
borne along by an irresistible current—and—and the last 
cry of his drowning agony was borne upon mine ear |’’ 

** And thus ye are alone, poor man!” said Margaret. 
‘* But might I ask whether you had any special motive 
for coming inte this part of Scotland? Think you that 
there are treasures to be discovered here? or have you 
pare of uufortunates on whom you seek to bestow your 
charity ?’’ 

Mompesson looked very hard at the Queen for a few 
moments—then he bent down his head—then he raised 
his eyes again and flung a glance over the entire courtly 
company—thus most admirably simulating a hesitation 
and disinclination to reply to Margaret’s queries. 

**Nay, good sir,” said the Queen, “if my demands 
were indiscreet, I would have you consider them thi 
saine as if they were still unspoken.’’ 

** Not so, gracious lady!’’ cried Mompesson, as if now 
abruptly repenting of a moment’s charlish mistrustful- 
ness. ‘You speak kindly—and I will speak candidly in 
return, By means of certain symptoms and indications 
on the part of the divining-rod, I have tracked my way 
hither, with the hope—nay, almost with the certainty 
that in this delightful vale I should discover a hidden 
treasure beneath the surface of the earth!’ 

‘Ah, indeed!’ ejaculated Margaret, ‘‘ Can this be 
ossible ?’’ she asked, turning towards the Lord Cham- 
erlain, and speaking in a low voice. 

**It is quite possible, gracious Queen,’’ responded that 
official: ‘‘I have heard of such things before——or at 
least tales replete with a similar degree of marvel——uni 
your Grace must also have done ?” : 

‘*And is it here, on this spot,’’ inquired the Queen, 
abruptly turning towards Mompesson, ‘‘that you have 
halted at the instigation of your divining-rod ?—is it here 
that you suppose the treasure to be buried? Ah! per- 
haps you suspect my motive?—but by heaven! I declare 
to you, on the word of a Queen, that I am perfectly in- 
capable of taking, or suffering to be taken, a dishonest 
advantage of whatsoever you may tell me! In short, it 
is mercly for the sake of ane a curiosity which I 
confess 1s now much excited.’’ 

‘Doubtless your Majesty suspects the truth of my 
statements,” answered Mompesson ; *‘ and this is natural 
enough. Of my own accord I would have told yon no- 
thing—because I should have expected to perceive the 
smile of incredulity upon your lips: but I have spoken 
because you have questioned me !’ ; 

‘‘And I thank thee for thy frankness, Sir Stranger,” 
rejoined Margaret. ‘‘ Tell me, if, it be possible fur me 
in any way to reward your courtesy ?”’ 

‘The way suggests itself, gracious Queen, after all tho 
revelations I have made,” replied Mompesson signitfi- 
cantly. 

‘*True!’’ exclaimed Margaret: ‘“‘I understand! You 
shall have leave and license to do as you think fit on this 
spot—aye, or anywhere else throughout Glen Urquhart. 
Dig an Salve=bore and mine, according to your own 
special mode of B cca and as J am Scotlaud's 
Queen no one shall molest you or unduly profit by your 
labours |” oe ae 

‘A thousand thanke, gracious Sovereign !’’ ejaculated 
Mompesson, sinking upon one knee, and bowing his head 
thrice, ‘‘I shall avail myself of your a pee oh foe 
leave and license in respect to this particular spot: for 
now may I frankly confess that it is there’’—and ho 
pointed towards the interior of the cave—“ that the 
treasure lies buried. Behold {”’ . 
Pe a eae » from his 
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maintained these dimensions for at least half-a-dozen 

ards inside ere it began to grow narrower. Thus it was 
in the middle of a decent-sized room, or cell so to speak, 
that the dwarf now stood, while the flood of sunlight 
poured sufficiently far into the cavern to reveal him com- 
pletely to the view of the brilliant cavalcade that was 
now forming a semicirele about the entrance of that 
cavern. 

“What on earth is he about to do?” ejuculated the 
stately Lady Galbraith, who was piqued at Margaret's 
attention having been turned aside from the topics on 
which they been discoursing before the hideous- 
looking dwarf seein 4 broke upon their view. 

‘‘ Methinks,” said the Lord Chamberlain, “that he 
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is Ce to prove to us the qualities of his divining. 
rod,”’ 

‘‘Hush! What says he P’”’ cried the Queen. 
se I request that your Majesty's courtly train will 
a ent for a few minutes ?’’ asked Mompesson from 
within the cave; so that nothing may divert my thoughts 
i the channel in which they should now exclusively 
ow.”’ 
‘‘Bilence it shall be, Sir Stranger!” ejaculated the 
Queen. 
The whis 
that court y 


rs which were wavering upon many a lip in 
train were saddenly hushed ; and all eyes 
were riveted upon the dwarf. He held the wand in the 
middle in a uliar way with the thumb, the forefinger, 
and the middle finger of his right hand; and for near] 
a minute he made it spin round over his head with suc 
exceeding velocity that it looked like a wheel which 
was thus whirling in a manner that actually produced a 
sensation of dizziness on he vere of the beholders. But 
gradually Momposson relaxed the speed with which the 
osier wand was turning, until at length it moved so 
slowly it took several seconds to describe the circle. Then 
one end of the rod gradually began to sink, until it 
pointed downward at a particular spot within the cave ; 
while Mompesson, with a proportionate gradiency, 
ree his arm until the point of the osier touched the 
ground. 

‘*’Tis there!’ he ejaculated: ‘“‘’tis there that the 
treasure lies buricd! This is the third time since the 
sun rose that I have put it to the test!” 

* After all,’’ whispered Lady Galbraith, ‘“‘any one 
can make a stick point in whatsoever direction one 
chooses.’’ 

** But it is not every one whose stick is a divining-rod,” 
said the Lord Chamberlain, “ nor who can make it point 
to a treasure. If I might venture humbly to: suggest 
to her gracious Majesty, I would propose that this 
dwarf should be solicited, with all due kindness and 
spe DEATAUOS, to afford us a proof of his gifts and divina- 

ion.” 

‘Stop!’ said the Queen; “ there is a question or two I 
would ask him! Worthy stranger,’ she said, raising 
her voice from a low whispering to an andible tone, 
‘suppose that you had made up your mind to dig in this 
cavern, where aay Jour implements be? for I see none 
—and methinks that if on every occasion you halted for 
the purpose of delving or mining after treasures, you 
borrowed spades and pickaxes of the residents in the 
ncighbourhood, your pursuit could scarcely be rendered 
as secret and stealthy as such pursuits usually are.’’ 

“The implements which on such oceasions I have beén 
accustomed to use, epee Queen,’ replied Mompesson, 
“are of a very peculiar construction,—light yet strong, 
and admirably adapted for the purpose. hey were 
borne in a box by the good steed which my faithfal 
page bestrode; and, alas! the loss of those implements 
was one of the topics of my mournful thoughts when 
jour Highness and this brilliant cavalcade so abruptly 

urst upon my view !’’ 

**Then you require implements for delving in this 
cave ?’’ said the Queen. 

** Even so,’ returned Mompesson. 

‘*Perhaps you would fain have assistance also ?’’ con- 
tinued Margaret inguiringly. 

The dwarf gave a sudden start: he seemed to shudder 
as if a sensation of horror had seized upon him; and 
then he said in a low, altered, half-frightened tone, 
No, gracious lady! no! That were sealing the destruc- 
tion of the gift which I possess!—that were wilfully 
ope aera the star which shines benignantly upon 
me iP] 

Margaret’s suspicions were aroused that sho was deal- 
ing with an impostor: but then she asked herself, ‘‘ For 
what earthly purpose could he be deceiving me or in- 
venting such a series of idle tales? He assuredly is not 
a madman! No!—there is all the readiness of a lucid 
intelligence in his discourse! But can he be telling me 
the truth? I will put him to the test.’’ : 

These reflections swept through the Queen’s mind with 
lightning rapidity ; and she raid to Mompesson, “ You 
‘equire implements—and you shall havethem. You do 
10¢ need assistance—and it shall not be forced upon you. 
But will you suffer me to witness the result of your ex- 
seriments hereP Stop one moment ere you answer my 
juestion !—for I swear to you as a Queen, that what- 
soever you may find buried in this cavern, shall be your 
own, no matter how great theamount! Neither shall 
any one dare molest, waylay, or hinder you in afterwards 
lisposing of such treasure according to your own good 
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‘will ahd inclination. In short, I am anxious to gratify 


my curiosity—for you have told me wonderful things; 


and if you will demonstrate the trnth thereof, I shail 
feel bound to testify m , panepaigs by the strict fidelit 


with which all these ple on my part shall be ful- 


“I will do my best to give your Majesty a proof the 
most signal and complete,’’ responded Mompesson, ‘‘ of 
sad veracity and of the existence of this divining gift 
which I possess. But suffer me at the very outset to 
observe that though I entertain not the slightest doubt 
of the existence of gold or silver beneath the soil in 
yonder cavern, I know not the amount that may he 
ate ad can I estimate the depth at which it shall be 

ound,” 

‘*Ah!” whispered Lady Galbraith, with a sneer, ‘‘ ho 
is already finding a loophole of retreat !’’ 

““He is doing nothing of the kind!’’ quickly retorted 
Mompesson, who either suspected or else overheard (the 
latter most probably, for his ears were keen) the remark 
which had just fallen from Lady Galbraith’s lips: then, 
as she coloured and drew herself up indignantly, though 
not without flinging a somewhat dubious glance upon 
the dwarf, as if she fancied that after all he might be 
more or less connected with the Evil One,—Mompesson 
went on to say, ‘‘ But that there is gold or silver here, 
T am positively convinced—in some quantity more or 
less, and at some depth greater or lesser! Your Majesty 
shall put me to the test.’’ 

ss ! this is speaking fairly, indeed!’’ ejaculated the 
Queen, ‘But tell me how. What mode can you sug- 


‘In the first place,’’ said Mompesson, “let one or 
more of your Grace’s dependants take torches, penetrate 
into the cavern, and assure themselves that thero is no 
outlet of any kind save and except the month which 
here constitutes the entrance.’’ 

Queen Margaret made a signal to the Lord Chamber- 
lain ; and this functionary at once issued his orders to 
the effect that the dwarf's wishes should be complied 
with. A couple of pages sprang from their steeds—the 
boughs of a resinous tree were quickly torn off—a light 
was strack, for Mompesson himsclf had the requisite 
materials about his person—and the two torches were 
soon blazing. 

‘* With due deference to your Majesty,” said the dwarf, 
**T think it would be much better if that great nobleman 
who rides by your Grace’s side, would condescend to 
accompany the torch-bearers ; for the assurance of 80 
figh an authority would as a matter of course have addi- 

onal weight, when imparting whatsoever he may 
have at the end of the search to communicate to your 
Be 

**Let us humour him, my lord,” said Margaret in a 
rapid whisper. 

** At your will, most gracious Queen :’’—-and the Lord 
Chamberlain léapt from his horse. 

He accompanied the torch-bearers and Mompesson into 
the cave ; and there they looked about in every direction, 
—or rather, we should say, that the Lord Chamberlain 
and the two pages thus scrutinizingly examined the place, 
in order to ascertain whether there were any means of 
egress or ingress with the exception of the mouth. We 
have peta Brig re descri its dimensions: we may 
now add that after forming a square chamber so to 
speak, the cave w gradually narrower and narrower 
a3 it adwanced farther into the hill in whose bowels 
nature or art had hollowed it. At length it terminated 
ut a distance of about fifty yards from the external open- 
ing; aud there was not the slightest indication of any 
secret outlet. 


“Well, my lord,’’ said the Queen, when the party re- Q 


appeared from the intcrior of the cave, ‘‘ what report 
have you to make? and what is the result of your ex- 
ploring expedition ?’’ 

‘May it please your Highness,” responded the Lord 
Chamberlain, ‘‘there is assuredly no secrct issue nor 
outiet of any description. If a person wore immured 
therein—the month, be it undorstood, being walled up— 
I defy him to make his escape——uniess indeed such an 
individual might happen to possess the faculty of a 
rabbit, ahd burrow for himself an avenue of egress.’’ 

“It is for you, Sir Stranger,” said the Queen, address- 
ing herself to the dwarf, ‘‘ to intimate the next step that 
is to be taken, now that your first commands have beon 
complied with.’’ 

‘Yonder,’ said Mompesson, ‘‘is my steed; and I have 
to request that he be looked after for the period during 
whioh Iam about to disappear from the world.” 
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All eyes were turned in the direction to which the 
dwarf pointed: and a somewhat sorry-looking animal 
was seen feeding at a short distance. 

‘*I can promise you,” said the Queen, ‘‘ that your horsv 
shall be cared for in the stables of Urquhart Oastle.”” 

The brute is scarcely worth the trouble of so many 
kind words being bestowed upon it,’’ muttered Lady 
Galbraith. 

Mompesson however expressed his thankfulness to the 
pao and he then said, ‘‘If your Highnesa would now 

espatch some one to fetch the ama plemalte which I ree 
quite, there need be no delay in the completion of this 
matter.”’ 

‘*Name the implements that you require,’’ said Mar- 
garet, ‘‘and they shall be procured.”’ 

‘“‘There is a tarm-house close by, may it please your 
Majesty,’ observed the Lord Chamberlain, ‘‘ where we 
might procure what we want, and whero curiosity would 
prope the asking of no questions when once it should 

. sao that your Highness had sent to require such 
objects. 

** Let some one depart at once,” said the Queen: and 
the Lord Chamberlain gave the command accordingly, 
the dwarf having intimated what he required. ‘“ And 
now, Sir Stranger,’’ continued her Majesty, ‘‘ things aro 
progressing, you see, entirely according to your wish: 
what is the next thing to be accomplished ?” 

‘*Nothing more nor less, may it please your Grace,”’’ 
answered the dwarf, “than to follow the suggestion 
which that great nobleman ere now threw out, though 
perhaps unconsciously: namely, to immure me in this 
cavern, 60 that unless I possess the faculties of a rabbit 
it is utterly impossible I can escape thence.” 

Several ejaculations of astonishment burst forth; and 
Mageret exclaimed, ‘‘Are you actually serions, worthy 
s1r 

** Most serious, royal lady,’’ replicd Momposson. 

‘* We shall sce some subterfuge yet,’’ muttered Lady 
Galbraith. 

‘‘Hero are the materials,’’ continued the dwarf, 
glancing around upon the fragments of crag which were 
scattered about, ‘‘for building ups solid wall at tho 
mouth of this cavern: and your Highness has a sufli- 
ciency of male dcpendants in your suite to do the work 
deftly and well. But remember, gracious Queen, that I 
must be permitted a sufficiency of time to devote unto 
those spiritual commnnings which are naturally asso- 
ciated with the vift of divination and with the task I 
shall have in hand.’’ 

‘‘Name your own conditions,’’ said the Queen, more 
and more astonished at what was taking place, and moro 
and more inclined to wonder whether this werc a mere 
mockery and a farco, and whether the dwarf would not 
in the long run find some subtle means of excusing him- 
self from the fulfilment of his promise. 

**T requiro, royal lady,’’ answered Mompesson, “that 
once every day an adequate quantity of food shall be 
furnished me through a small opening that is to be Icft 
in the upper part of the wall presently to be built. I 
stipulate moreover that the individual bearing this food 
shall content himself with simply thrusting it through 
the aperture—and that he will instantaneously take his 
departure on each occasion, without speaking a single 
syllable. I crave furthermore, gracious Quecn, that I 
may remain unmolested and undisturbed in the silence 
and solitude of this cavern—that the royal mandate will 
go forth amongst those now present to the effect that 
they tell not the tale elsewhere, and that they come not 
near the cave in any mood of impertinent curiosity, 
either by night or by day, nor on any pretext or excusc.”’ 
“All this shall be done, Sir Stranger,” answered the 
ucen. ‘ But for how many days are these instructions 
to be obeyed ?”’ : 

“Ah! that is moro than I can tell you, gracions 
Queen,’’ rejoined Mompesson. ‘Everything deponds 
upon the progress that shall be made towards the diz. 
covery of the treasure. It may be three days—it may he 
five days—it may be eight—or it may be ton days. 

‘6 Yes—I perceive,’ said the Queen; ‘‘and iny question 
was a senseless one.’ : 

‘“‘Rest assured, gracious Highness,” resumed Mom- 

esson, ‘‘that the moment I havo any good tidings to 
impart, I shall be only too glad to break silence, and bid 
the ae i who brings me my provisions hasten to 
your Majesty with the intelligence. I beseech that all 
these conditions may be complied with; for if they be in 
any sense violated, horrible consequences may ensue !|— 
death may become my portion—ill fortune will follow in 
the footsteps of the daring or the imprudent one who 
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shall venture to break the solemn silence wherein I am 
bound to remain entombed until I myself shall see that 
the moment is come to open my lips !’’ 

‘© On the word of a Queen,” said M ret, ‘all your 
stipulations shull be complied with. If you wish it 
sentinels shall day and night be posted at a distance of 
one red yards from the walled-up mouth of the 
cavern—— 

‘*Gracions Queen,” said the Lord Chamberlain, ‘‘if 
once your mandate be issued, no one will dare venture to 
violate o single tittle of these instructions.” 

‘*No, lady,’’ added Mompesson,—‘‘ not another pre- 
caution is requisite ; for no one will dare to violate your 
instructions !”’ . 

‘‘' Then everything shall be as you have stipulated,’ 
said Margaret. 

Mompesson bowed twice to the Queen ; and then turn- 
ing to the Lord Chamberlain, he said, “‘Itis for you, O 
exalted functionary! to superintend the process that is 
next to take place. Look! here are the masses of crag 
which your followers can build up against the mouth of 
the cavern! All the interstices must they fill up with 
clay, so that the prying eye of curiosity may not peep in 
upon mine avocations, An aperture, to serve for the 
admission of light and air, must be left high up. This 
will also avail for the purpose of passing in the daily 
supply of food for my sustenance. Ah! here is a piece 
of wood, coming most oppervane to hand! It will serve 
as a shelf or ledge within that aperture, whereon to 
place the provender. And now to work! I have naught 
more to say.” ; 

Mompesson oenene up the piece of wood to which ho 
had alluded; he likewise snatched up a sinall valise from 
behind the Peement of crag on which ho had been 
seated ; and with another most respectful obeisance to 
the Queen, he passed into the cavern,—not forgetting to 
take his divining-rod with him. 

‘*I really know not whether I ought to suffer the 
mattor to go any farther,” said Margaret, who until this 
moment had thought that Mompesson would devise an 
excuse for retreating from his compact. 

‘*T am sure that after all this Parlors. said Lady Gal- 
praith, ‘‘I should seo what would be the result.’’ 

** Besides, it can do no possible harm,’ suggested 
another lady; ‘‘ for the dwarf will have his meals regu- 
larly supplied—and he will at least have the opportunity 
once every day of notifying to some one that he is tired 
a playing the part of. an impostor, if an imposture it 
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** True!’ said the Queen: “and therefore if an im- 
posture it really be, let him experience the punishment 
which he will have prepared for himsolf. Proceed, my 
lord!’ exclaimed Margaret aloud, addressing herself to 
the Chamberlain; ‘“‘and see that the task be done 
expeditiously.” 

everal of the nobles and gentlemen in attendance 
upon Margarot, had alighted from their steeds in order 
to assist in the work which was now to take place. The 
menials and pages were already on the spot, preparing 
to roll the huge fragments of stone up to the mouth of 
the cavern. Mompesson was seated insido; and the 
work of immurement proceeded etal G In a few 
minutes the delving implements that had been sent for, 
were brought; and these, ere being passed into the cave 
for Mompesson, were in the first instance used to pro- 
cure a quantity of clay from the bank of an adjacent 
rivwet, With this clay—thick, heavy, and adhesive— 
the interstices amongst the rndely constructed wall, 
were filled up; so that the appearance which the work 
presently offered to the view was that of a massive and 
compact piece of masonry. Higher it rose—for there 
wero ten or a dozen pair of hands at work; and the Lord 
Chamberlain sepernvended the proceeding. At length 
the delving implements were passed in and thus con- 
signed to the possession of the dwarf; and then the 
uppermost layer of craggy blocks was placed,—an aper- 
ture being left about a foot square. Just inside this 
aperture the piece of wood to which we havo before 
alluded, was fixed os a shelf by Mompesson himself,—he 
climbing up for the ya on the jutting masses of the 
wall which presented its inner surface towards him. 

And now the work was done; and the Lord Chamber- 
lain, by Margaret’s command, inquired of Mompesson 
- whether he wished to retreat from his compact and 
set at liberty at once P—for that if such were the case, 
he would be fully pardoned for having trifled with the 
Queen. But the dwarf a in a firm tone from the 
interior of the cavern, ‘‘ Let every condition be main- 

towards me, and I will abide by my compact |’’ 
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The Queen and her cavalcade then rode away from 
the spot; and they bent their way homeward in the 
direction of Urquhart Oastle,—a page being sent to fetch 
the sorry-looking brute of a horse which Mompesson had 
pointed out as his own, and which was presently honsed 
with all possible care in the stables of the royal fortalice 


CHAPTER LXXIII, 
THE CAVERNS, 


THE rays of July’s afternoon sun, streaming through 
the aperture left in the upper part of the wall at the 
mouth of the cave, fell upon the dwarf’s hideous counte- 
nance, which was expanding with a grin of sardonic 
triumph as the royal cavalcade rode away from the spot. 
Then Mompesgon gave three or four leaps about the 
interior of the cavern, just such as a baboun might have 
indulged in for the purpose of expressing its delight at 
ove unty received or some mischievous freak accom- 
plished. 

But not long did the dwarf abandon himself to his 
hilarity ; for he had work to do—and he was bound to 
accomplish it expeditiously. Snatching up oné of the 
delving implements which had been furnished him, he 
passed on to the innermost perry of the cave, which, 
as we have already said, was about fifty yards in length. 
He began to remove away the earth on what might be 
termed the floor of the cavern; and at a depth of about 
a foot and a half, he came to a square stone which looked 
as if it covered the mouth of a well. The dwarf lifted 
this stone by means of an iron ring which was fastened 
in the middle of it; and a flig’+ of steps was revealed. 
They were cut out of tl hard soil; and though in some 
piece they were crumbled and broken, yet altogether 

mae constituted a safe and easy means of descent. 

ompesson had about him the materials for striking a 
light; and at the head of those steps there was a torch 
ready prepared, which in a few moments was in a blaze. 
Down the steps Mompesson went, with the splesitaine 
readiness of one who was acquainted with the spot: an 
he reached another cave, which was precisely underneath 
the first-mentioned, and which thus constituted as it were 
a lower storey. The fresh Gir ie ee from some 
crevice or opening—for the torch brightly and the 
dwarf breathed es h 

This lower cave, which was some twenty feet beneath 
the i one, contained a variety of warlike materials— 
or rather, we should say, the remnants of them—scat- 
tered about upon the ground. There were pieces of ar- 
mour, shields, and weapons, all covered with rust: these 
were garments which had rotted into a material that can 
only be likened to a mass of black dense fetid cobwebs ; 
and there were portions of the wheels of some massive 
engines of warfare. There were likewise human bones 
to be seen scattercd here and ther: ; and as the dwarf 
passed along through this cavern, his foot sent a human 
skull rolling as if it were a football, But the skull came 
into contact with a helmet all embrowned with rust; and 
breaking to pieces, the relic of mortality crumbled almost 
into powder. Perhaps that very helmet had once covered 
the head of which that skull was all that remained !— 
and perhaps when the casquo itself shone in the glory of 
its own metallic brightness, and was embellished with 
waving plumes, the head which it’ protected and adorned 
might have been that of a handsome mai be the object 
of admiration on the part of a beautcous lady-love who 
might have been doomed to lament his sudden disappear- 
ance and unknown death ! : 

It was not however any such sentimental reflection as 
this which passed through the mind of Mompesson, as 
he made his way through the cave, heedless of the skull 
which his foot had trundled like a ball, and reckless of 
the boncs which crunched beneath his steps. He went 
on until he reached a spot where lay the wheels to which 
we have already alluded. .Mompesson now examined 
them carefully, yet expeditiously, one after another,— 
until he selected that which was the most perfect. It 
was about three feet in eter—heavy and massive—~ 
and having evidently belonged to some ponderous engine 
of warfare. Now, as no such engines of late years 
been used in war, it was tolorably apparent from this 
circumstance—as wel as from the rusted, mouldering 


be decaying sondiRon of the objects contained in the cavern 
o 


—that a long, long period had elapsed since the livin 
warriors themselves taken refuge thera, or else 
made it alike a tomb for their dead and a secret are ger 
for their warlike implements. Or else—who could tell ? 
—the cavern might have been the haunt of banditti ?—— 





Seach this was the least probable theory of all those 
which suggested themselves in reference to the subter- 
ranean, inasmuch as a horde of lawless plunderers were 
but little likely to possess or even to require engines of 
ware. 

However—leaving speculation apart, at least for the 
Decale will follow the proceedings of Mom nD. 

aving selected the particular wheel which he thought 
would be most suitable for his purpose, he provided him. 
self with several other fragmentary portions of one of the 
warlike machines to which the several wheels had be- 
longed. He then retraced his way up the flight of steps, 
into the upper cave—the opening at the head of those 
steps being just large enough from one angle to another 
for the wheel to be passed through it. 

And now Mompesson went to work just within the 
wall which had been built up at the mouth of the upper 
cavern. This wall was about six feet high ; an aperture 
of a foot square had been left in the middle of the upper- 
most layer of stones and c blocks; and just inside 
that aperture, be it recollected, Mompesson had fixed a 
piece of wood so that it might serve as a shelf, and to the 
existence of which he had been so Rartiedlery careful in 
directing the attention of the royal cavalcade. He next 
proceeded to fix this piece of wood on to the upper part 
of the wheel—which was readily accomplished ; for the 
broken wheels in the lower cavern had supplied nails, 
and a sword hilt served for a hammer. 

Mompesson’s next proceeding was to raise up a frame- 
work sufficiently high for the erection of his wheel at tho 
point where it was designed to act. He drove two long 
meright pieces of wood into the ground; a portion of the 
wheel’s original axle was now brought into requisition ; 
and the wheel itself was presently fixed in such a manner 
that the piece of wood nailed on to it was exactly on a 
level with the aperture in the highest part of the wall. 
Yes—jast where the wood was at first when fixed to re- 
present a shelf, so was it now in its position of a horizontal 
tangent to the top of the circle or wheel. 

us far wompeon had developed his ingenious con- 
trivances with the greatest success: but there was yet 
something to be done—and this a apd an even greater 
amount of tact and delicate skill than the former part of 
his rheiet aes He took from his valise, or diminutive 
mail -trunk which he had with him, a coil of rope,—with 
which he had provided bimself at a neighbouring village 
on the preceding day. For, as the reader may have per- 
ceived, Mompesson was not adopting all the details of 
his present measures on the spur of the moment: he had 
pre-arranged them—they were the results of foregone 
calculations—the realization of that which he had hoped 
cooner or later to bring about, though he had little dared 


expect that fortune would so speedily and so signally 


crown his wishes with success. 

And now, by the aid of that coil of rope, Mompesson 
adjusted two weights to the wheel, in such a manner that 
when it made a revolution, the piece of wood serving 
as the shelf should always come uppermost. The weights 
were heavy—the cord was twis many times round the 
axle of the wheel ; and thus the wheel itself would only 
move Mat adobe f Still it was so nicely balanced that 
on whic ver end of the moving shelf the greater 
weight rested, the wheel would begin to turn slowly in 
the same direction. 

When Mompesson’s mechanical arrangements were 
complete, he again danced three or four times for joy 
about the cave. Then he clambered up against the 

ged surface of the wall;—he placed pieces of stone 
an To of earth upon the shelf—and it was with 
infinite delight that he beheld the wheel commence 
slowly to revolve, and as a matter of course throw down 
those objects from the movable shelf in ite descent. And 
round would go the wheel until the shelf came upper- 
most again; and then, as Mompesson rested his hand 
upon that shelf, it seemed just as firm and solid as if it 
were still fixed in the interstices of the stones of the two 
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ving convinced himsclf that thus far his mechanical 
contrivance would accomplish the desired aim, the dwarf 
proceeded to take the next step in his well-studied and 
accurately defined arrangements. He descended into the 
lower cavern :—thence he brought up a large quantity of 
grass which he bad gathered on the preceding day; and 
this he all cig: whee mouth of the cave just 
within the wall on each _of the wheel. He gave his 
mechanism one last trial: and still feeling confident that 
it would work successfully, he prenared for the next 
sag tt rab which he had in hand. He took 
his valise a suit of dark garments, which comprised 
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a species of large cape that was in those times much 
worn by the Scotch people when Lethal or when 
engaged in open-air pursuits. Mompesson likewise had 
a large bottle filled with a peculiar kind of dye of his 
own discovery and decoction—and which, while it would 
defy the cleansing powers of rain or of an accidental 
souse in a stream or river, would nevertheless re 
yield to the application of some other compound wi' 
which the dwarf was acquainted. 

Now therefore commenced Mompesgon’s toilet. He 
took off the flaring parti-coloured garments which he 
had previously worn for the very purporo of rendering 
himeelf tien her and he assumed the quiet, sombre- 
hued apparel for the sake of eluding observation. He 
then dyed his matted hair and beard, so that it was 
quickly changed from a dirty tawny-yellowish colour to 
an almost complete blackness. This made a vast differ- 
ence in the Pp ponrmtice of the dwarf; for it no longer 
seemed as if component parts were an ugly lion’s 
head placed on the form of a stunted imp. Me form 
itself was just the same, it is true; but every one knows 
how much depends upon the head for purposes of per- 
sonal identification. 

_Mompesson's toilet being completed, he secnred about 
his person such little necessaries as he might require for 
the journey whereon he was about to enter: but he left 
the valise and his parti-coloured garments, as well as 
other articles of his wardrobe, in the cavern. He 
descended the steps, and reached the lower cave. We 
have said that it lay precisely beneath the upper one; 
and therefore from the steps to the farther extremity it 
was about fifty yards in engl Where was the issue 
from this place? It looked like a gallery at the bottom 
of a mine whence there is no means of egress except:by 
means of the shaft. But Mompesson had not been three 
or four days in that neighbourhood without having used 
his wits keenly in every respect, 

Close by where the steps descended into the lower 
caves Mompesson pushed hard against what seemed to 
be a solid wall of rock: but this wall nevertheless opened 
in the form of two folding-doors ; and when thus thrown 
back, they left an entrance of at least five feet in width 
and six feet in height. They were hewn masses of rock, 
which had been artificially fixed there—not by means of 
hinges, but by pegs or projections left at the top and 
bottom, to serve as pivots working in holes fashioned for 
the purpose. Through this strangely contrived opening 
Mompesson passed, carrying his torch with him; and it 
was with no particular amount of toil that he closed the 
doors of rock again, so admirably were they balanced. 
He was now in another cave, or long irregular passage, 
the height and width of which were about the same as 
the dimensious of the opening which the stone portals 
filled up. For upwards of a hundred yards this cavern 
wound its way through the bowels of the mountain; and 
when at length a glimmer of light was seen in the dis- 
tance Mompesson extinguished his torch. But he did 
not recklessly fling it down at random anywhere : he was 
careful to deposit it ina species of niche formed in the 
side of the cave—as if he calculated that he should have 
need for that torch again. 

He continued his way: the daylight prow stronger and 
stronger—and in a few moments the dwarf reached the 
outer extremity of the cave. But that opening was so 
densely covered with furze, creeping plants, bushes, and 
overhanging evergreens, that if this wero the first time 
Mompesson had found himeelt in front of that leafy 
barrier, he would perhaps have wondered whether he 
should ever have been enabled to get through it. It 
seemed as if it might have served as a sufficient defence- 
work against the slimy snake and other gliding reptiler. 
But Mompesson thrust aside one dense bush—and then 
& species of pathway was opened before him: that is to 
say, it was so fara path that he was enabled to pursue 
his course with comparative ease—merely putting aside 
the boughs and bines with his arms, while his feet 
trampled through the underwood. For some thirty or 
svady f ards did he thus make his tway though the maze 
until he reached the extremity of the tangled grove. 
And now he cautiously peepe 


forth and looked all 
around: but no one was to be seen. 

Mom n issued from that grove: he was now in a 
stran; Baler and horrid-looking ravine at the back of 
one of the heights which overhung Glen Urguhart. The 
series of caves through which we have seen him pass had 
brought him from Glen Urquhart, through the bowels of 
the mountain, into the bed of this ravine. He continued 
his way along the bank of a wildly ipod stream ; and 
in about a quarter of an hour he suddenly gave a joyous 
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“SOON HIS PLUMED HEAD APPEARED ABOVE THE PROJECTING MASS,’’ 
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4! at the samo time ejaculating, ‘‘He is here, all 
e ad 


The object that thus elicited the cheerful oy was the 
handsome, well-bred, and able steed which Mompesson 
had monnted when sctting out from Dalkeith Castle 
upwards of a week back. The sorry brute which we 
have geen him consign with so much affected carefulness 
to the charge of the royal cavalcade was an animal that 
he had puro of a wayfarer some few days Us ; 
and his object in varectie the creature in Glen Urquhart 
must be sufficiently obvions. Was it not to be supposed 
that he was to remain walled up for awhile in the 
cavern ?—and was it not therefore the most natural 
thing in the world that he should wish te have his horse 
taken care of in comfortable stables during his voluntary 


copliriy P ; : 
at there was in reality te be np such immurement for 
Mompesson—no such prolonged ‘prisonage in the cave. 
As for the horse which was. supy 






ved to be his own,— 


while it was enjo ma, cory “ith the good provender in 
the stables of ru Ogetie, the steed. which was 
veritably the prized and servicendle one wababont to bear 


its master on a long journey..°: - ; 

We have said that the ‘rasine where Mompesson found 
his steed pasturing. upon somse rich herbage, was wild and 
savage-looking. It was just the spot where lawless men 
might have harboured, aspposing that such was indeed 
the character of those wha had fashioned the artificial 
caves with a view that the er ones should be con- 
cealed in so admirable a manner, Or again, it was just- 
the place where clansmen engaged in feudal strife would 
concentrate a reserve Oe gy ea & Gepee Or Ree 52 : 
in readiness to aot as the information of their spies might 
suggest, throughout all the surrounding distriets—-to 
be tsar} suddenly where least ex —to disappear as 
abruptly, leaving behind the impression that they were 
ubiquitous and even gi with preternataral powers, 
And then too, in earlier times, Oastle Urquhart had 
sustained many a siege—had occasionally been scaled and 
stormed—but had more frequently beholden the enemy 
beaten back and put to flight. en, on these latter. 
occurrences, the nm were accustomed to sally forth 
to deat the discomtited ones—to follow them up with- 
out mercy—to track them to fastness and to cave, to 
mountain and to glen, to strath and to ravine,—showing 
no quarter. What, then, was moré poms than that 
atszome long bygonc period one of these fugitive bands 
had songht in this cave of which the secret was 
known to them—that thither they had transported some 


of their wounded, who subsequently died there—that 
closely purs they dragged their engines of war- 
fare into the eavern, In order to avoid lea i 


in the route which ‘might indicate their track; or else 
that they had waited there for reinforcements which 


never came, aud that circumstances afterwards prevented 
the fugitive survivors from ever going back to bury their 
dead or to fetch the massive projectile engines w they 


had left there! 

Scotland abounds. in curious caves,—many naturally 
formed, but artificially fashioned and shaped,—others 
altogether artificial, and representing as it werein the 
bosom of samp mountain the arrangements and storeys 
of a house, The reader must not therefore tha 
there is anyone exaggerated in the description which 
we have given of those caves which lay in the bowels of 
a hill looking on beauteous Glen Urquhart on one side, 
and on that small but sa aud uninhabited ravine on 
the other side. No doubt openings into those caves 


from that wild ravine had yorpoeel been made lave 
enough to admit horses us well ag “& 1d ever eugnes 
of warfare; and as for the é t) of 


protection, and thin enough 
tively simple con- 
of solid masonry 


rock—cut thick enough for 
to revolve easily—they were com 
trivances when we think of how 
opened in the walls of old Gothic castles, and closed so 
hermetically that the very outlines of hair shape and 
setting should not be seen. Then, in meference to the 
grove in front of the mouth of the jong 
there was no doubt at one time a 

for the engines of warfare to pass thr 
place fell into disuse, this pathway bie ich 
with bines and underwood, helping to increagne the density 
of the grove, but yct not sufficiently or elaborate 
to prevent a human form from forcing its through 
when once a keen scrutiny had detected all the circum- 


stances of the spot. 
We will not pause to describe how Mompesson, on 
arriving in that district, had happened to fix upon that 


very ravine asa temporary place of concealment while 
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he made his observations about the neighbourhood and. 
ascertained the habits of the Queen and her -Court,—nor 
how it was that partly by accident, and partly by his 
own keenness, he had been led on to the discovery of 
the mysteries of the caverns,—how, on finding the secret 
means of penetrating from the lotver one into the upper, 
he had carefully covered over with earth the stone at 
the head of the ascent of steps—and how therefore with 
all possible confidence he had bidden the Lord Chamber. 
lain and the torch-bearers enter that upper cavern to 
assure themselves that there waa no secret outlet nor 
issue. Suffice it to say that all this had happened; and 
that the instant Mompesson had discovered the mysteries 
of those strangely constructed caverns, his plan had to 
a certain extent shadowed itself forth in his mind—and 
then, as we have already hinted, circumstances had 
occarred to afford his project a development more specdy 
than he could have @ ted, and quite as successful 
oa) in his wildest im g he had ever ventured to 
ope. 
But let us take leave of Mompesson for the present. 
He had now set oat upon a journey, which, according to 
the lowest compan he oould venture to make, would 
occupy eight clear days: at the same time he was re- 
solved to spare no exertions in order to abridge that 
period if possible. The Queen’s orders had been peremp- 
torily piven with regard to the conduct to be pursued 
tow: Mompesson, who was supposed to be 80 securely 
immured in the cavern as to be utterly unable to issue 
thenes-except by assistance from without. Those com- 
mands onthe part of her Majesty were reiterated with 


be an equal degrec of authoritativeness when the cavalcade 


returned to thecastlo. No ono, on pain of her severest 
displeasure, was to approach the cavern during the 
dwarf’s resideyce there, — except the individual whom 
she might appoint to take,him his meals. She was 
making an eriment which interested her; and sho 
was resolved that 4+ should be carried out effectually, so 
far as the stipulations of thé dwarf and her own pledges 
to him were concerned, She fixed upon a silent, trust- 
worthy warder of Urquhart Castle, named Beattie, as 
the individual who was to wait upon Mompesson. She 
bade him aac every morning at eight o’clock to the 
cave, and to thrust though the aperture an ample supply 
of provender for four-and-twenty hours, — substantial 
viands, a stone jar of water, and a smaHer flask contain- 
ing wine. She enjoined Beattie to stow these articles 
neatly-in a little basket—to place the basket on the 
shelf within the aperture—and instantaneously to take 
his departure. She forbade him on any account to speak 
@ syllable to the immured dwarf—nor to linger for a 


g single moment for the purpose of alluring him into con- 


versation, or even seing whether he on hisown side might 
wish to break through the rule which he himself had laid 
down, and hold conversational intercourse with a fellow- 
creature. Beattie faithfully promised to adhere to all 
the commands he thus received; gnd Margaret knew 
that her instructions would bedmplicitly attended to. 
Therefore, every opis A ely at eight o’clock, 
the taciturn and faithful Beattie bent his way along the 
glen, carrying 2 little basket in his hand. On reaching 
the wall which had been built against the mouth of the 


t carern, he quickly climbed up to the aperture—thrust 


in the basket—leapt down—and away without 
even 89 much as casting a single look behind him. And 
on each occasion of bis retura to Urquhart Castle, the 
Queen inquired what had happened : but Beattie’s answer 
was always the same. wae, ; 
‘May it please your Majesty, I placcd the basket on 
the shelf within aperture,” I spoke not a syllable— 
and not a word was spoken to me,” ; 
Thus nine days away, During this interval 
Margaret reoeived intelligence to the effect that the 
Countess of Mor: was a tomporary visit to 
alkeith; but it was believed that her presence there 
‘was merely for the parpose of anperintending the reno- 
vation of the apartments which through disuse, damp, 
‘#pa neglect, had been falling into decay. It did not 
from aught that reached Margarct’s poo wlecde. 
David bad paid Dalkeith a visit. Indeed, she 
this time received a letter from him, convey- 
assing a few days at 
h Abbey in Roxburghshire; and that be should 


that 


border-line betwixt the two kingdoms, and alco for other 
amicable purposes. 
Nine days passed, we say;—and on each successive 
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morning the little basket of provisions was delivered at 
the cave. On the tenth morning, when the faithfal 
Beattie arrived on the spot, the hideons countenance of 
the dwarf, surrounded with tawny matted hair, appeared 
on the inner side of the opening; and he axaaimed, 
This time, at least, there 
! hanged between us !’’ 

‘Not unless your pledges are accomplished on the 
one hand,” returned Beattic, “or that on the other you 
confess yourself an impostor ;’’—for the warder had his 
cue as to the answer that he was to give. 

‘Then may we discourse with all propriety and in all 
safoty,’’ replied Mompesson. ‘It is not that Iam wearied 
of solitude, and silence, and semi-obscnrity ; because m 
occupation is a happy companionship in itself. But t 
have accomplished all that the powers of divination 
would enable me to perform; and consequently there is 
no longer any need for me to tarry here.” 

“*T will forthwith bear your message to her Majesty,” 
rejoined the warder. ‘‘Mcanwhile take your en 
with the wonted refections; and rest assurod that ina 
short space you will become the object of renewed atten- 
tion on the part of her Highness.”” | 

Beattie hastencd away; and at about eleven in the 
forenoon, the brilliant cavalcade, with the superb Mar- 
garct at its head, was seen dashing along Glen Urquhart 
towards the scone of the supposed experiment in tho 
art of divination.. But Mompesson, behind the massive 
ics erie was well prepared to confront tho Queen of 
Scotland. 


**What ho! my good man! 
will be a few works exo 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE TREASURE. 


Tat brilliant cavalcade, with the royal Margaret at its 
head, dashed up to the spot where the massive wall 
had been bnilt against the entrance of the cavern; 
and the hideous countenance of the dwarf was beheld 
looking through tho aperturo at the top. The Queen 
was full of the excitement of curiosity ; the Lord Oham- 
berlain, who rode at her left hand, expressed his wonder 
as to what would be the result of the test to which the 
dwarf had been put; and even Lady Galbraith was 
so far interested that she abstained from making any ill- 
natured observation. Indeed, the sentiment of curiosity 
was naturally strong amongst all the members, male and 
female, of the royal cortége, 

** And thus it is your wish, worthy stranger,”’ said the 
Queen, addressing Mompesson sritli a kind tone and 
ee look, ‘‘to be liberated from that sepulchral 
cave 
. “It is my wish, may it please yout Highness,”” an- 
swered the dwarf, “inasmuch as the object for which I 
consented to be imprisoned here has been accomplished. 
Bo pleased, gracious Queen, to order this barrier of stone 
blocks to be cast down; and your royal eye shall witness 
the result of divination’s power.’’ 

Margaret made a sign to the Lord Chamberlain, who 
accordingly issued prompt instructions; to tha menials 
attendant upon the courtly train; nnd nearly a dozen 
stalwart individuals sprang forward td commence tho 
demolition of the thick wall. Their swords and daggers 
were used as implements for the purpose; and the frag- 
ments of rock with which the wall had been built up, 
were speedily scattered abont. When the wall was low 
enough to enable the eyes of the foremost of tho caval- 
cade to plunge their regards into the cavern, the dwarf 
was scon leaning upon a spade and calmly contemplating 
the work that was in iy ress for effcoting his release. 
He was clad in precisely the same style as when he first 
mot the eyes of that courtly company ten days back :— 
he wore his parti-coloured garments, his tall pointed cap, 
and hés elongated slippers; but all his raimont was much 
soiled, as if he had in reality worn it without change for 
that period of ten days, and likewise toiled arduo 
with the delving implements, Presently the entire wall 
was demolished; and then it was observed that Mompes- 
son stood upon tho brink of a hole he had dug in the 
earth; and piles of tho upturned soil were seen behind 
him. All oyes were strained to catch a glimpse of the 
treasuro which everybody now felt certain must have 
hoen discovered by the dwarf; and the intensest onriosity 
prevailed. Mompesson advanced with a respectful de- 
meanour towards the Queen: his whole appearance was 
unquestionably corroborative of the idea that he had 
been actually sealed up, as it were, within that cavern: 


s 
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he was squalid and dirty—his hair and beard were all 
matted—and it did indeed seem as if the head of the 
ugliost of all possible lions had been fixed upon the body 
of the most distorted of all possible imps. 

Perhaps it may be as well to observe that none of the 
mechanism which Mompesson had so carefully erected 
and combined, now met tha eye. The wheel was not ~ 
there: the upright posts which had supported its axle 
—the ropes with the weights—all disappeared ! 
There was not a trace to indicate that any such con- 
trivances had existed in the cavern. And as for the 
means of communication with the secret flight of steps 
at the extremity of the cave, that was most carefully 
concealed,—the earth had been replaced over the stone 
trap-door, and trodden down to a degree of hardness 
which made that particular spot correspond exactly 
with all the other parts of the cavern’s floor. Bat let 
us see what now took place when the wall was completely 
removed and the interior of the cave was thrown open 
to the view of the royal party congregated in front of it. 

‘‘ May it please your gracious Majesty,’’ said the dwarf, 
“to dismount and enter the cavern.” 

The Lord Chamberlain instantaneously sprang from 
his steed, and proffered his hand to assist Margaret to 
alight from her palfrey. This was a signal that those 
who thonght fit to dismount likewise were at liberty to 
do so; and in another moment every saddle was ae 
Mompesgon led the way into the cave, the Queen follow- 
ing closely—the Lord Chamberlain and Lady Galbraith 
coming next—the other lords, ladies, gentiomen, and 
squires of the courtly train, forming a semicircle about 
the entrance of the cavern. 

And now it was discerned that the dwarf had dug a 
pit about fifteen feet deep; for the reader may be well 
assured t+ Mompesson bad been very careful not to 
proceed to any greater depth, for fear lest he should 
break through the ceiling of the hidden cave beneath. 

“Your Majesty must not suppose,” the dwarf at once 
exclaimed, ‘‘ that I have been entirely occupied through- 
out nine clear days in digging this ono pit only. On 
the contrary! I have laboured from morning until night 
in penctrating the soil: pit after pit have I hollowed 
out—and still for some reason or another the divining- 
rod was at fault. At length I vorily began to despair, 
and to marvel whethor I should be enabled to stragglo 
against the causes of each consecutive failure ;—but at 
last my perseverance was rewarded. At the bottom of 
this pit there is a vaso embedded in the soil. I have 
but raised its cover for a single moment, to assure myself 
that it contains the precious metal; and I have left it 
there, to be dealt with according to the good pleagure of 
your most gracious Majesty.”’ 

“I have already promised you,” replied the Queen, 
“that whatsoover amount of treasure you might by your 
own divining power discover in Glen Urquhart, should 
be considered your own lawful property, without ques- 
tioning or disputation. _Descend therefore—bring up 
this vase—suifer me to behold the contents—and most 
sincerely do I hope for your sake that the treasure will 
bo sufficient to recompense you for the imprisonment of 
ten days which you have undergone, and the toils which 
you have endured.” 

Mompesson ee his gratitude to Margaret for 
the kindness with which she was treating him; and he 
lost not a moment in descending into the pit. A piece 
of wood, with a cord attached to the middle thereof, was 
laid across the mouth of the opening; and down that 
cord did Mompesson glide in the twinkling of an eye. 
When at the bottom of the pit, he fastened the extremity 
of the rope round the neck of a large earthenware jar 
which was there; and he begged that some one above 
would have the kindness to draw it up. This was 
speedily pipe ee by the Lord Chamberlain him- 
self; for that high functionary not only perceived that 
Queen Margaret’s curiosity was piqued to the utmost, 
but hoe himself likewise felt deeply anxious to witness 
the rosult of the experiment. The jar stood about two 
foct high, and was about a foot in diameter in its widost 
part. It was heavy; but as it was covered with a lid 
made of the same earthenware material, the anxious 
eyes of those who stood around it could not immediately 
be gratified with a view of its contents. 

‘Let not the vase be opened,’ said Quean Margaret, 
‘‘ ontil the discoverer of the treasure shall be here with 
his own hand to raise the lid.“ — ; 

The ropo was lowered again into the pit; and Mom- 


pesson climbed up it with as much agility us if he were 
veritably of that monkey tribe which in some res 
he so much resembled. Falling upon one knee, he lifted 
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the lid with his left hand: with his right he drew forth 
a quantity of coins; aud presenting them to the Queen, 
he said, ‘* Behold, gracious lady! here is a sample of the 
treasure which the vase contains.” 

The Queen took the coins and proceeded to examine them. 
They were tarnished—they were much defaced —and 
their whole appearance indicated that they had been for 
some time enclosed in the jar from which they were just 
taken. We necd hardly say that they were contemplated 
with the utmost curiosity by the Queen and the members 
of the courtly train, amongst whom they were handed 
nround, Many attempts were made to decipher the 
letters that were impressed upon them: but a consider- 
able time elapsed ere this nim could be satisfactorily 
nehieved. At length the Lord Chambcrlain—partly by 
his own knowledge of the subject, and partly aided by 
hints from Mompesson—came to the conclusion that the 
coins belonged to a period of at least a century back. 
On chipping some of the pieces by means of a very sharp 
dagger, it was found that the gold was evidently of a 
gued quality: and the Lord Chamberlain said to the 

warf, ‘‘ Methinks, Sir Stranger, that if the jar be filled 
to the bottom with these coius, you will indeed find an 
ample remuneration for whatsoever annoyance, trouble, 
or inconvenience you may have undergone.’”’ 

Mompesson proceeded to empty the jar and its con- 
tents ; but it soon appeared that the golden coins only 
constituted a layer at the top, and that at least two- 
thirds of the vase were occupied with silver ornaments, 
of a sacred character, such as belonged to the altars of 
ehapels and oratories. That these ornaments were of 
real silver was proved by the same process as that which 
had been applied to the golden coins; and thas, though 
the treasure was certainly diminished in value from 
what the first estimate had been, it nevertheless con- 
atte a very handsome windfall or godsend for the 

warf. 

That his powers of divination were fully proven, every 
one present was bound to admit: secpticisin could exist 
no longer—no, not even in the thoughts of the strong- 
minded, clear-headed Lady Galbraith. But be it recol- 
lected that whatsoever was marvellous, obtained a far 
more ready credence in those day3 than would be the 
case in the present time; and every one, cven the most 
enlightened, was more or less prone to superstitious 
beliefs. Thus Margaret and all the members of her 
courtly train vow contemplated Moimnpesson with 
mingled respect, surprise, and awe; and the idea of his 
supreme ugliness was mitigated, if not altogether 
absorbed, by the impression that he was a being of a 
rarely gifted character. 

**T would fain ask you a question or two, Sir Stranger,” 
said the Queen, “if you wonld not take it amiss or fancy 
Spee am pushing my curiosity beyond all legitimate 
imits.’’ 

*T hold myself your Grace’s hnmblest and most 
obliged servitor,’’ responded the dwarf, with a low 
obeisance. ‘*‘ Would that I could prove my gratitude 
fur the kindness testified by your Grace’s manner and 
bearing towards one whom nature has rendered so little 
likely to awaken such generous interest in the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures !”’ 

**T would fain know,”’’ said Margaret, ‘“‘how it hap- 
pened that your divining-rod in the first instance 
proved so uncertain and so faithless as to indicate a par- 
ticular point where the treasure was buried,—and then 
led yon more or less astray, compelling you to delve and 
dig in divers different points ere you settled upon the 
right one at last ?’’ 

‘*The art of divination, may it please your Majesty,” 
returned Mompesson, ‘‘ has its peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities, its difficulties and its intricacics, as well as any 
other art. Thus there are times when experiments fail 
in the hands of the most skilful chemists or under the 
treatment of the most subtle alchemist. So it is with 
the art to which my life has been devoted. But yet all 
those seeming eccentricities and real difficulties are a 
portion of the very rules which govern the art. For in- 
stance, inasmuch 9s my divining-rod first of all indicated 
one particular spot, and I was afterwards compelled to 
delve and dig in a dozen others, it may be ee as & 
proof that there are several treasures buried near and 
about this spot; so‘that they each and all became more 
or less a means of attraction for the divining-rod, and 
exercised from as many different points an influence over 


“Ab!” ejaculated Margaret; “then think you that 
there are other treasures buried about this spot ?’’ 
“Such is the inference which I draw, gracious 
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Queen,”’ returned Mompesson, “from the eccentricity, 
if so I may term it, of the divining-rod.’ 

** You have not mentioned, methinks,’’ said Margaret, 
“ the country of your birth ?’’ 

“Ah, gracious Queon!’’ said the dwarf, shaking his 
head and speaking in a mournful tone,—‘‘ can you not 
conceive how the authors of the being of such an un- 
sightly wretch as myself, were by no means auxious to 
acknowledge the perevinee ane they ignored their off- 
spring—and that brought up by strangers in a foreign 
land, I have since been a wanderer throughout all climes, 
but a settled resident in none. Yes—and if is thus too 
that Iam acquainted with many lauguages——”’ 

*‘Enough |’ said the Queen. ‘‘ Pardun me, sir 
stranger, if I tonched upon a topic that is painful. My 
chicf purpose was so to turn the discourse as to afford 
me the opportunity of observing that if it suit your 
views to continne your researches after the hidden trea- 
sures in Glen Urquhart, you have my free permission. 
But that is not all. You have deported yourself with 
honesty, and candour, and frankness, towards me; and 
therefore if it please yoh to tarry awhile in these parts, 
you are at liberty to make your home beneath the roof 
where you behold yon banner waving. Do this, worthy 
dwarf—and inasmuch as at my caprice Glen Urquhart 
furnished a cave as your abiding-place, we will sce 
whether Castle Urquhart may not yicld you more com- 
fortable quarters.’’ 

Mompesson fell upon his knees and said, ‘ Gracious 
Queeu, I accept with unfeigned gratitude this distin- 
guished mark of yonr royal favour. It will indeed 
please me well to prosecute in due season my researches 
throughout a district where, according to all indications, 
there must be considerable treasures buried. But yet 
not for the present, nohle lady, dare I resume these in- 
vestigations! There are influences which make them- 
selves felt, cither as impulses or as checks—the one 
follows cloze upon the heels of the other—and the power 
of divination experiences intervals of languor as well as 
of strength. This is a wise provision of heaven, in order 
to preveut the votary of the art from prosecuting it with 
an intense greediness of riches.” 

‘* Rest from your searches as long as you may think 
fit —or prosecente them as speedily as you may be enabled 
—it is the same to me!’ answered Margaret. ‘* Beneath 
the roof of Castle Urquhart you shall be your own 
master ; and therefore you need not fear to accept of the 
frec quarters which are so cordially offered for your 
use.”’ 

The dwarf again expressed his gratitude for the kind- 
ness Which Queen Margaret was demonstrating towards 
him; and the royal cavalcade then quickly took its 
departure, About an hour afterwards, the warden 
Beattie again passed along the glen: he was on horse- 
back—and he led by the bridle the sorry steed about 
which Mompesson had affected to show so much solici- 
tude, and which had been so well cared for in the royal 
stables of Urquhart Castle. The dwarf was quite ready 
to accompuny Beattic to that palatial residence; an 
thither he accordingly proceeded, bearing with him his 
valise of necessaries and his vase of treasure. 

Before we pursue the thread of our narrative, we will 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to place on record a 
few particulars which will fill upa gap that would other- 
wise be left. The dwarf, be it remembered, had made a 
calculation to the effect that it would ovenpy exactly 
eight days for him to accomplish the journey to Carlisle 
and back: but so expeditiously—so nnmerous were the 
favouring circumstances atten ing his progress—that it 
was but little more than seven days which he took in 
carrying out his purpose. After that interval of absence 
he returned to the mysterious cavcrus. Hverything had 
taken R geips just as he had foreseen. Each day was 
marked by the presence of a basket containing a supply 
of provender:—as many days as he had becu absent, 
80 many baskets were there, all lying upon the grass 
which he had strown thickly in the neighbourhood of the 
wheel. Noiselessly each successive hasket had there fallen 
after each successive visit of Beattie; and the dwarf knew 
that his design had succecded tothe utmost. And then 
another fortuitous circumstance wonderfully favoured 
him. It was his original intention to have made use of the 
large sum of money which he had received from the Coun. 
tess of Morton as the means of vindicating his pretences to 
the possession of powers of divination ; and he would have 
been ready with some excuse to account for the paltriness 
of the amount. But mark what happened! Immediately 
sal | pedi aett Be 


on his return from that long an I 
dressed himself to 


journey, he as a matter of prudence 
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the task of taking down the mechanism which he had 
arranged for the purpose of disposing of the basketa of 
provender: he replaced the litte shelf or ledge against 
the lower part of the aperture where he had origmally 
fixed it in the presenco of the royal cavalcade. But it 
was while he was reconsigning his wheel and the rest 
of his mechanism to the cavern beneath, that he made a 
discovery which most essentially served him. Beneath a 
mouldering heap of garments he found a large vase con- 
cealed ; and this jar proved to be full of coins and the 
silver ornaments which were used on the altars of chapels, 
Here was a perfect godsend to Mompesson: the ready 
means were thus furnished of carrying out with indubit- 
able success the trickery which he had commenced. The 
reader may understand the rest—he buried the vase at 
the bottom of tho pit which he dng in the uppermost 
cavern ; and we have seen how all his aims were crowned 
with trinmph. He—the hideous, ill-shapen, distorted 
imp, who under ordinary circumstances wonld’only have 
excited a sensation of loathing and disgust if ho had pre- 
sented himself to the Queen, and who wonld have been 
spurned instead of flattered—had contrived to win the 
royal favour, and to insinuate himself into the graces of 
the illustrious lady whose service he only sought to enter 
for the purpose of betraying her. 

Before concluding this chapter, we must waft the 
attention of the reader from the picturesque Glen of 
Urquhart in Invorness-shiro, to a spot the name of which 
is hallowed by many memories. Situated on the northern 
bank of the Tweed, at no great distance from Melrose, 
stood Dryburgh Abbey. The traveller who now secks 
its ruins finds that but little remains of the ancient 
structure,—only a small portion of the walls; but these 
remnants of the once stately pile are carefnilly preserved, 
If contemplated in the sammer-time, the grey ruins are 
thrown out into relief by the rich green of the groves and 
orchards which form as it were a background of verdure ; 
—and if viewed in the middle of winter, those same ruins 
appear to harmonise only too fitly with the devastation 
of nature itself. Hill, wood, and water there combino to 
render tho scenery exquisitely beautiful in the former 
seauson—or to enhance its gloom in the latter. The Tweed 
winds its pellucid way when the summer sun shines 
brightly upon it: or it rolls its turbid tide when winter 
speaks in all its hollow accents and denuded Nature 
reclines shivering on her turfiess bed. 

But at the time of which we are writing, all was 
beauty and brightness on that spot where the two coun- 
ties of Berwick and Roxburgh joined. Tho stately 
Abbey reared its proud towers upon the bank of the 
river: it was dedicated to the service of St. Mary; and 
#@ numerous brotherhood of holy friars dwelt within its 
walls. Tere King David was then sojourning; for the : 
worthy Abbot of Dryburgh was wont to retain a suite | 
of apartments expressly for the royal use, in the same | 
way that we have already described the practice os pre- 
vailing at Holyrood in Edinburgh or at the Monastery of 
Dalkeith. The King was now opening negotiations with 
the English authorities for a permanent peace; and 
Dryburgh Abbey was conveniently near the border of 
the two countries, so that a rapid exchange of conriers 
might be maintained between that place and the Lords- 
Warden of the English Marches, with whom the iuitia- 
tory negotiations were being carried on. And then, too, 
Dryburgh was only about twenty miles from Dalkeith ; 
so that the King might at any time pay a flying visit to 
the handsome but profligate woman who was again 
NA tho meshes of her guileful fascinations around 

im. 

One morning—just abont the date of the incidents 
which we have been mentioning in this chapter—a 
horseman who had evidently ridden fast along the dusty 
road and benenth the sultry beams of the midsummer 
sin sprang from the back of his panting animal at the 
gate of Dryburgh Abbey. He requested an immediate 
audience of the King. This was granted; and when the 
applicant entered the apartment where David was pre- 
pared to receive him, ho was immediately recognised as 
the steward of Dalkeith Castle. 

“What! Lockyer ?’”’ exclaimed the Monarch. ‘‘ Hast 
aught unpleasant happened ?—for by the ovideuce of the 
speed wherewith you have journeyed——” 

Sire,” returned the steward, ‘‘ hot ladyship bade me 
set off to seek your Majesty at once; for a messengor 
has arrived from Oarlisle——”’ 

“Arrived where?” cried David. 
Dalkeith P’’ 

** Yes, sire,’ rejoined Lockyer. ‘‘ That messenger was 
the boarer of intelligence the most startling——”’ 


*“Do you mean at 
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‘In the name of all the saints, man! tell me what you 
mean!” ejaculated the King. “ Doubtless it concerns the 
Earl of Morton ?”’ ° 

‘** Yes, sire—most fatally concerns him,’’ proceeded 
Lockyer. ‘‘ The Earl is no more!” 

“No more? Ha! say you so P”’ cried David. 

** Yes, sire: the Earl of Morton is no more!’’ repeated 
Lockyer, with an emphasis which he thought fit to 
invest with an expression of sorrow—doubtless for the 
sake of appearances: ‘‘and there is much mystery 
attending the mode of his death. Hither by the hand 
of ci a else by that of stealthy midnight 
murder——’’ 

**ood heavens! is this so?’ exclaimed the King. 
Alas! the Earl was ever a faithful adherent of mine 
—But tell me!’’ he thus suddenly interrupted himself, 
‘‘ what tidings have you of this event ?’’ 

‘*The explanation is: soon given, sire,’’ answered 
Lockyer. ‘‘ It appears that his lordship slept in a room 
sitnated at the end of a passage Icading from an ante- 
chamber occupied hy three confidential pages. No one 
could possibly reach the Earl’s room except by previously 
passing through the chamber of the pages—unless indeed 
some stealthy assassin contrived to clamber up the outer 
wall of the house and thus effected an entry into the 
Karl’s apartment by the window.” 

‘* And is this suspected ?”’ inquired the King. 

**It would appear, sire,’’ answered Lockyer, ‘‘as if no 
one knows whom to suspect or what conjecture to form. 
All is bewilderment, horror, and consternation within 
the walls of that mansion near Carlisle! The unfortu- 
nate Earl was found in the morning a corpsein his hed— 
a dagger was piented in his breast—and his right hand 
rested upon that dagger !’’ 
aa then it must have been suicide!" ejaculated the 

ing. 

‘* Unless, sire,’’ rejoined Lockyer, ‘‘ it were murder— 
and the murderer so placed his lordship’s hand as to 
produce the impression that it was a case of sclf-destruc- 
tion !’’ 

** Butthe pages ?” said the King. “ Is there tho slightest 
ground——”’ 

“‘Scarcely a ground for suspecting them, sire,’’ an- 
swerced Lockyer ; ‘for they were of tried fidelity—— 
though of course it is quite possible—for there is so much 
deception in the world——and, moreover, one of them 
might have done the deed while his two companions 
slept. Bnt there is not the slightest trace to afford a 
elne!—not the faintest sign to indicate that a murderer 
stole in by the window, or that the hand of a page dealt 
the fatal hlow.”’ 

‘** But the weapon itself?’ said the King. 

“The Earl’s own dagger!” replied Lockyer. ‘ Thisis 
mother circumstance which with some strengthens the 

mpression of suicide; but with others it is taken for an 
ndication of murder’s direful work which seeks to con- 
‘onl itsolf under the impression of such suicide.’’ 

‘Ah! all this is terrible !’’ said the King. ‘‘ And the 
Countess ?”’ 

“Her ladyship has already set off for Carlisle,’ an- 
swered Lockyer; ‘Sand she bade me lose no time in 
bringing your Majesty the sad intelligence.”’ 

** And sad indeed it is,” said the King, as with a gra- 
tnity he dismissed Lockyer from his presence: and he 
spoke what he really felt at the instant, for his conscience 
was touched as he murmured to himself, ‘‘ What if after 
all it were indeed a suicide!~what if the unfortunate © 
Morton, incensed or humiliated at the suspicion of the 
renewal of Louisa’s connexion with me, should have thus 
ended his days by his own desperate act ?’’ 


CHAPTER LXXY. 
DUNDONALD AND ROTHSAY CASTLES. 


It will possibly ye borne in mind that at the very opening 
of this tale we mide some allusion to the Lord High 
Steward of Scotland. This great nobleman—who was 
David's kinsman—had governed the country in the capa- 
city of Regent during tho King’s captivity of eleven 
years in England. After David’s return to his native 
territory, the High Steward had mixed but little in 
public affairs : but retiring to his castlo in Ayrshire, he 
seemed inclined to devote himself to the enjoyment of do- 
mestic happiness in the bosom of his somewhat numerous 
family. Being David’s nearest relative, he was the heir 
presumptive to the crown: it may therefore be ensily 
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supposed that ke had viewed with little favour the King’s 
marriage with Margarct Logic. He had continued to 
abide at his castle; but if on the one hand he had ab. 
stained from sending either messenger or letter to offer 
his congratulations to David on account of the matri- 
monial alliance he had formed, he had on the other hand 
been equally cautious in avoiding the expression of an 
opinion on the point. David did not take any notice of 
his kinsman: he invited him not to Court—he made no 
overture to the effect that he was desirous his royal wife 
should becomeacquainted with the Stewart branch of the 
family. Thus the Lord High Steward and Queen Mar- 
garet had never met; and still in default of issue from 
David’s marriage the Steward remained heir presumptive 
to the Scottish throne. 

Dundonald Castle—which for many years past has been 
associated with the noble family of Cochrane—was at the 
period of which we are weeng the palatial residence of 
the Lord High Steward. It had already been in existence 
two centuries : in extent it was spacious—in architecture 
it was of the wonted Gothic massiveness. The donjon or 
keep—instead of occupying a central position, as was 
usually the case with fortalices and casties of the fendal 
ages—was at the southern extremity of the enclosure. 
A portion of it still exists; and the traveller who visits 
the ruins, may judge from the three arched cells which 
will at once mect his view as the most conspicuous ob- 
jects thero, of what tremendous massive solidity were 
the foundations and outer walls of the once frowning 
donjon. On a portion of the western wall the arms of 
the Stewarts, and those of other powerful Scottish fami- 
lies with which that royal race intermarried, may stil] be 
discerned in their rude alto-relievo sculpturing : but time 
is rapidly obliterating the last traces thereof. The rem- 
nants of the walis now constituting the ruins of Dun- 
donald Castle, define what the positions of the main 
buildings, in respect to the outer and inner courts, for- 
merly were; and it is by no means difficult to trace the 
lingering appearances of a vast rampart-mound which 
must have girt the entire fortalice. The exterior line of 
fortification was evidently protected by a moat encircling 
the base of the hill whereon the castle stood. Before 
closing this brief description of Dundonald Castle, we 
must add that it was celebrated for its spacious and 
beautiful chapel, dedicated to St, Ninian, and for the 
sacred service of which a choir of ecclesiastics was main- 
tained, with a fixed endowment. But no trace indicative 
of even the site of that chapel is now to be discovered ; 
dnd as for the endowment, it was otherwise appropriated 
at the period of the Reformation. 

We have said that King David was sojourning for a 
brief pate at Dryburgh Abbey, in order that he might 
with the greater rapidity and facility open negotiations 
with the Lord-Wardens of the English Marches for the 
final settlement of the boundary betwixt the two coun- 
tries. The adjustment of this question-which had so 
long been in dispute, and which had led to so many 
misunderstaudings, conflicts, and heartburnings on the 
ade of the dwellers, alike Scotch and English, along the 

orders—was naturally considered to be the first step 
towards a sincere and permanent peate. The Lord- 
Wardens, as guardians and defenders of the English 
Border, were enabled to deal with that portion of the 
question with plenary powers. Thus the negotiations 
proceeded rapidly; and as the English Border noblemen 
themselves were wearied of warfare, they manifested a 
liberal disposition in drawing the boundary across the 
map,—neither insisting upon too much on their own 
side, nor refusing to admit the Scottish claims where they 
appeared just and reasonable in respect to the debateable 

nds, 

In the meanwhile the English government had ap. 
pointed Commirsiouers to repair to Scotland for the pur- 

e of solemnly sanctioning the proceedings of the 

rd-Wardens, and also for the purpose of settling the 
other conditions for a lasting peace. King David, by 
way of especially displaying his favourable disposition 
towards England, had sent to intimate to these Com- 
missioners that they were at liberty to fix their abode 
during the negotiations, in any castle or town of Scotland 
which might be most pleasing to them. They were 
noblemen who on some former occasion exercised 
diplomatic relations with Scotland during the time of 
the Regency ; and they had received most unquestionable 
proofs of the sterling i ty and ghtforward 
character of the Lord High Steward. They were there- 
fore now resolved that the negotiations for a permanent 
peace should take place as much as possible under the 
auspices of “the Good Robert Stewart,’ os the Lord 
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High Steward was generally called in a familiar manner ; 
and they elected to take up their abode at Dundonald 
Castle. Their avowed reason was that the adhesion of 
the heir presumptive to the Scottish throne, to whatso- 
ever conditions might be the result of the negotiation, 
was a matter of the most absolute necossity. 

David was at first piqued at what he naturally con- 
ceived to be more or less a slight, if not absolutely an 
insalt towards himself: but he was now too far committed 
to his peace-policy to be enabled to break off the negotia- 
tions. It was only by forming a bond of friondship with 
England that he could dispense with the Teutonic alli- 
ance, or that he could shake off the influence which 
Prince de Salza had succeeded in obtaining over the pro- 
gress of Scotland’s affairs. Therefore the consolidation 
of his peace-policy was necessary and indispensable for 
King David, ere he conld seriously take measures for the 
execution of a porpote which was however Slneady upper- 
most in his thoughts—namely, the divorce of Queen 
Margaret. 

The King repaired to Dundonald Castle to meet the 
English Commissioners. His kinsman the Lord High 
Steward had made the most splendid preparations for the 
reception of the Monarch; and the bearing of the latter 
towards his kinsman and all the members of the Stewart 
family, was courteous, kind, and even affectionate. We 
have already seen that David was well versed in the dis- 
simulating art of putting the best faco upon matters: 
his pride would not suffer him to show by any sign that 
he considered himself to be slighted or insulted by the 
present procecding of the English Commissioners; and 
his demeanour was such as to create the general impres- 
sion that he gladly seized upon the present opportunity 
to take by the hand that kinsman from whom for a long 
time past he had been separated or estranged. Be it 
observed that Queen Margaret was not invited to Dun- 
donald Castle: the Lord Steward mentioned not her 
name; and King David made not the slightest allusion 
unto her. She was, as it were, already ignored by him; 
and the very object of his present policy towards England 
was to leave himself free and unshackled to carry ont his 
purpose of et divorcing and discarding ker. 

Separated by the Frith of Clyde from the north-western 
shore of Ayrshire, is the Island of Bute. At the present 
day the most memorable object on that island is the noble 
ruin of a castle which at the period whereof we arc writ- 
ing was one of the most important in all Scotland, We 
allude to Rothsay,—which with its vast cireular court 
flanked by four round towers—its huge donjon—and its 
immense main building projecting from betwixt two of 
the flanking towers—the whole syrrounded by a wide 
deep moat,—combined great strength with the conveni- 
euces of accommodation. It was a palatial residence 
belongiug to the Lord High Steward of Scotland; and to 
this personage was it indebted for many improvements 
wlike as a fortalice ard a habitation. 

When a few wecks had been spent by the King and the 
English Commissioners in the enjoyment of the hospi- 
talities of the Lord Steward at Dundonald Castle, a tem- 
porary removal was made to the Isle of Bute; and 
there, within the walls of the palatial fortalice of 
Rothsay, did festivities, gaicties, aud rejoicings of cvery 
description take place for @ similar period, Many of 
Scotland’s principal nobles were invited to mect the 
Monarch at what appeared to be a celebration of the 
renewal of a fricndly understanding betwixt his Majesty 
and his kinsman. At length, at the expiration of about 
six weeks, the ccnditions for a permaneut peace were 
finally arranged on the part of King David and the 
English Commissioners, with the full concurrence of the 
Lord High Steward. The Commissioners took their 
departure; and nothing now remained to be done ou 
either side except to exchange the ratifications of the 
treaty—which ceremony was to take place in London 
with the least possible lay King David undertaking to 
send a plenipotentiary thither for the purpose. 

David repaired to Edinburgh, where he temporarily 
established his quarters at Holyrood. Two months had 
elapsed since he had last seen the Countess of Morton ; 
and, it was therefore now verging towards the close of 
September when David one day received a billet, to the 
effect that the Countess had just returned to Dalkeith 
Castle, where she hoped soon to have the pleasure of 
greeting his Majesty. The King lost no time in proceed- 
ing thither; for he was full of anxiety to learn some 

ditional particulars relative to the death of the Earl 
of Morton. He found Louisa apparelled in a mourning 

irb, consisting of purple and black, according to tho 

“ion of the age; and there were assuredly no traces 
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of care upon her countenance. As handsome was she as 
when the King had last seen her a couple of months 


sidious, yet nevertheless powerful influence over me? 
All my senses are enthralled by her looks !—her smiles 
fascinate me!—and the tones of her voice seem to sink 
down into the very depths of my heart!” 

The fact is that the King was a libertine; and all that 
was voluptuous in the disposition of Louisa Morton— 
looking out of her, as it were, in her regards and in her 
smiles, and finding expression in the very tones of her 
voice—appealed to all that was scnsuous iu the disposi- 
tion of the King. Far more perfect—far more magnifi- 
cent was the beauty of Margaret,—that beauty which 
had for a brief space plunged the King’s imagination 
into the inextricable maze of a ravishing dream: but the 
womanly dignity and proper pride of Margaret imparted 
to her looks and to her whole bearing ao certain refine- 
ment—a delicacy and a modesty which were utterly 
wanting on the part of Louisa Morton. Thus, such a 
disposition as David’s was more calculated to be acted 
upon by the influences to which it was subject when in 
the presence of the Countess than by the more tran- 
scending beauty and the chaster mien of his own wife. 

** And now tell me, Louisa,’’ said David, after the ex- 
change of some tender expressions, ‘‘ what learnt you at 
Carlisle ?—how really perished your husband—by murder 
or by suicide ?” 

**It was by his own hand that he died,’’ answered the 
Countess. 

‘“Ah! by his own hand ?”’ ejaculated the King, with a 
deep mournfulness of countenance, ‘‘If any conduct on 
my part, Louisa—I mean if aught that has taken place 
between you and me shonld have entered into the causes 
or motives for this sad deed——’’ 

**Tranquillize yourself on that head,’’ interrupted the 
Countess. ‘*No, no!—my husband suspected naught of 
all that! But let me reveal to you a secret which you 
nre now to learn for the first time——”’ 

““A secret?’ asked the King: ‘“‘ what mean you, 
Louisa ?” 

**T mean this,”’ she rejoined,—‘‘ that the unfortunate 
Ear! was afflicted with a sore disease—an intornal malady 
of some cancerous kind—which caused him to endure 
the most horrible agonies, and which of late years had 
rendered life a burden to him.”’ 

‘Ah! was this so?’’ ejaculated the King, infinitely 
relicved by the assurances which had just fallen from 
Lonisa’s lips, and the truth of which he could not now 
for an instant suspect. 

**It is as I tell you, sire,’’ answered the Countess: 
‘there can be no doubt that physical pain goaded my 
husband to suicide! The best proof that he entertained 
no ill-will against myself is to be found in the fact that 
he bequeathed me all his possessions,’’ 

“So that you are now mistress of Dalkeith ?”’ inter- 
jected the Monarch. 

‘Yes, sire: and were it not for the necessity of sus- 
taining seemly paragon under existing circiuustances 
I would offer that my two beautiful harpists should 
beguile the time for your Grace——”’ 

*¢ Think not, dear Louisa,’’ he interrupted her, ‘‘ that 
there is any necessity for adventitious aids to beguile the 
time when I am in your presence. Besides, we have much 
to talk about !’’ 

‘* Yes—much,’’ said the Countess. ‘‘ You, sire, have 
been speedy in carrying out the pores on which you had 
resolved some three months back.” 

**Yog,”’ observed David: ‘‘ when once I have resolved 
to pursue a particular course I do not linger on the 
way. That which was virtually nothing more thau an 
armistice of eighteen years—a prolonged suspension of 
pice now taken the character of a veritable treaty 
of peace.’’ 

“ And from all reports which have reachei my cars,”’ 
continued the Countess. ‘‘ your Grace is now on excel- 
lent terms with your noble kinsman, the Lord High 
Steward ?” 

‘¢ Even so,’’ said the King. ‘‘ Doubtless Margnret is in 
her heart bitterly chagrined at this reconciliation ; for 
she hag no reason to regard my kinsman Robert lovingly, 
seoing and considering that he has never offered his 


gratulations on our oii Sn ; 
‘Have you not met the Queen, sire,’’ asked the 
Countess, “‘ during my absence at Carlisle ?”” 


‘‘No—not once,” returned David. “I have written 
to her—but only one letter; and that was briefly con- 
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ceived. I do not choose to break with her all in a 
momen a 

‘‘No—assuredly not, sire!’’ exclaimed the Countess of 
Morton: ‘‘ you must act with your accustomed wariness, 
and do geri to show that there is any fanlt on your 
own side. Perhaps you can tell me how matters progress 
at Urquhart Castle ?”’ 

‘‘Have yon received no communication from that 
beautifal page of yours,’’ asked the King, with a smile, 
** since you despatched him upon his errand P”’ 

**No communication,’’ responded the Countess. ‘‘In- 
deed, I am in complete ignorance of the snccess—if any 
—which he may have experienced; though I naturally 
argue that he not totally failed in his object, inas- 
much as he continues absent.”’ 

‘Well then, Louisa,’ said the King, ‘I can furnish 
you with some intelligence on the point. Lady Galbraith 

as communicated with me frequently and secretly—— 
Ah! by the bye, is it not strange she should have con- 
ceived an indescribable hatred for your pretty page 
Mompesson P—and yet she little suspects that they are 
both as it were rowing in the same boat.” 

“Then the dwarf has succeeded,’’ said the Countess, 
‘in obtaining admission into Urquhart Castle P”’ 

‘‘ Te has not only succeeded,’’ answered the King, ‘‘ in 
obtaining a footing in the Castle—but ho is even treated 
with a certain degrce of distinction, or at least with 
respect. He performed some juggling trick—as I have 
uo doubt it veritably was, though Margaret and all hez 
Court believe that it was genuine and truthful—and Lady 
Galbraith herself confesses that she cannot altogether 
dishelieve——” 

‘‘Ah, sire!’ ejaculated the Conntess with a smile of 
triumph upon her features, ‘‘ did 1 not tell you that the 
dwarf possesses an intelligence which well compensates 
him for his hideous physical ugliness? Rest assured, 
sire, that he will yet succeed in doing more in a few 
months than all your Lady Galbraiths could accomplish 
in as many years! But what thinks the Queen of this 
peace-policy which has the effect of emancipating your 
Grace from all Teutonic influences ?”’ 

‘“Margaret is wary and cunning, my dear Louisa. She 
is pursuing a noutral policy; and she will proffer no 
opinion upon the course which I am adopting. Lady 

Ibraith writes me word that Margaret is cunning and 
evasive. But Ah! now that I bethink me, there was a 
point where Margaret could not with equal ease draw a 
veil over the nature of her thoughts: for when the name 
of the Earl of Bassentyne was mentioned in her hearing, 
the colour deepened on her cheeks with a tell-tale glow. 
By 8t. Andrew! Louisa, if I caught her tripping—or if 
by any means that young Earl could possibly be thrown 
in her way——’’ 

But the King stopped short,—for there were moments 
when he was shocked and ashamed to admit even unto 
himself that he was capable of such villanous ideas in 
respect to Margaret. This was one of those moments; 
and turning away from the Conntessof Morton, he paced 
to and fro with hurried and nneven steps. 

** He is not changed! and he will divorce her !’* men- 
tally ejaculated the vile treacherous Louisa. ‘‘ Somewhat 
weak of purpose is he at times; bnt I will keep him to 
the mark! Yes, yes! the knell of Margaret’s doom must 
soon ring; and its sounds shall serve as a wedding peal 
forme! The heart of David is enthralled—I have cast 
spells upon his mind—every chance is in my favour—and 

ompesson, who has served me so well in one instance 
will not fail to strike some grand blow, or avail himeelf 
of some opportunity, to do all the rest that is required 1"* 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


WE must now return to Castle Urquhart. Two months 
had clapsed since Mompesson became installed there; 
and though he had not renewed his experiments in the 
art of divination, yet he had not neglected other 
means of establishing an influence over the minds of 
those with whom he came iu contact. Though natu- 
rally malignant, peovel, spiteful, and ill-tempered, as 
all dwarfs invariably are,—yet with a consummate art 
of hypocrisy he concealed all these defects of character 
and disposition, and gained for himself the reputation 
of neing the most good-natured, obliging, kind-hearted 
little fellow that ever cxisted. He had no pride; and it 
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mattered not who required a service to be done, so lon 
as he could render it. If one of the Court ladies fancie 
a bouquet of flowers, and if the wish were expressed in 
Mompesson’s hearing, he would rush off into the glen 
and return presently with a posy of the most charming 
specimens ot floral beauty. If he happened to be loiter- 
ing near the domestic offices, and heard the head cook 
intimate a desire for some particular herb, away would 
the dwarf rush; and however scarce the herb might be 
in Glen Urquhart, he would be sure to findit. Ifa page 
or a damsel wished to write to some relation or lover re- 
siding at a distance, and if their skill in the caligraphic 
art were not equal to the task,—there was Mompesson 
ready to accomplish it; and so discreet, that any secret 
might be entrusted to him—for he was one who would 
perish sooner than be guilty of a breach of confidence! 

At least, such was the character which he succeeded in 
establishing for himself; he was ever on the watch for 
the opportunity either to render a service or to prove his 
sincerity ; and in a very short time he was liked by 
every individual within the walls of Urquhart Castle,— 
Lady Galbraith only excepted. But her ladyship was a 
woman of strong antipathies, as all unprincipled persons 
are; and from the very first moment she hada hatred for 
Mompesson. 

One day—at the expiration of about a couple of months 
after the dwarf had first taken up his quarters at the 
castle—Queen Margaret was informed by Marion Gal- 
braith, the lady-in-waiting who was on duty at the time, 
that a person pag the air of a Highland chief, craved 
an audience of her Majesty. The Queen—who was in her 
own private cabinet, or boudoir, a3 in modern parlance 
we shouldterm it and who had just risen from the front 
of a prie-dteu where she had been offering up ber devotions 
—demanded the name of this Highland chief who sought 
her presence. 

‘“‘ May it please your Grace,”’ replicd Marion, ‘I re- 
ceived the message from one of the pages in waiting: I 
have delivered it precisely as it was delivered to me; and 
I have not even so much as seen the personage himself.’’ 

**No one, my dear Marion,” said Margaret, firmly yet 
kindly, “‘can ever be permitted to enter unnamed into 
my presence, Yet seme of the Highland chicfs are so 
uncouth as to be ignorant of the niceties of these points 
of Court custom, We will not therefore offend or stand 
the chance of offending an applicant who may be Fda 
honest-minded and well-meaning, Go, my dear Marion, 
and learn his name,” 

The young lady accordingly quitted the private apart- 
ment of her royal mistress; and she proceeded to the 
waiting-room, where she expected to find a page through 
whose medium she might elicit the desired information. 
But the page on duty had stepped out for a few moments ; 
and the applicant for the interview with the Queen was 
there alone. Itimmediately struck Marion Galbraith that 
she had seen him before—though she could not recollect 
where. There was a certain freedom and independence 
in his manmer and speech which somewhat disgusted the 
young lady ; and she returned to the royal apartment, 
oe to herself, ‘‘I wonder who he can possibly 


** Now, my dear Marion,” said the Queen, ‘ you are 
doubtless in a condition to proclaim the title of the 
personage who desires admittance into my presence P”’ 

** On the contrary, gracious lady,’”’ answered Marion ; 
**the osbeas cbe refuses to give his name—he says that it 
is useless— ut that he knows your Majesty will receive 

im——”’ 

*“T receive him in such sort as this?’”’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet, proudly andindignantly. ‘‘ What suite comes he 
attended with ?”’ 

**He is altogether unattended, your Grace,” replicd 
Marion. ‘ But he saysthat if I merely whisper in your 
Majesty’s ear——Pardon me, gracious ludy—the insolence 
is all his own——~’’ 

‘‘Of that Iam full sure, dear Marion!’ exclaimed the 
Queen. ‘* What says he b—that if you do but whisper in 
my ear——’” 

** Yes, gracious lady,’’ resumed Marion; ‘if I whisper 
in your royal ear, to the effect that he was present with 
Father Julius and Lieutenant Redman on a certain 
memorable occasion——”’ 

‘Stephen Cochrane!’ ejaculated Margaret: ‘ is it 
possible ?’’ 

*‘ Ah: ‘tishe!” cried Marion. ‘‘ Methought he was not 
altogether a stranger tome! I saw him once or twice 
Bos aaa, Wil time, at the Castle of the Bass 


‘And it Stephen Cochrane who now seeks an 


a” 
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interview with me?’’ said Margaret, slowly revolving 
in her mind whether she ought or ought not to grant 
the interview. “ Itistrue,’’ she continued in a low, 
musing strain, ‘that I am nnder obligations to him: it is 
likewise true that he was handsomely rewarded at the 
time. And Ah! have I not heard something which mili- 
tates against his c er? Yes! hs ! I remember ! 
He grossly plundered the French noblemen in London, 
by obtaining from them funds with the declaration that 
they were to be appropriated to the King’s use! No! 1 
cannot seehim! Butah! said he aught more, Marion,” 
demanded the Queen, turning towards the young lady, 
‘*than yoa have just now stated ?” 

“Yes, may it please your Highness,’’ responded Lady ° 
Galbraith’s cangiiter, esitatingly and diffidently. ‘‘ He} 
said that he had enjoyed the honour of acting at one 
time as your Grace’s special messenger—with regard to 
@ Inissive—to—to—the Karl of Bassentyne——”’ 

Here Marion blushed and grew more and more con- 
fused ; and Margaret fancied that it was because the 
young lady felt that she was treading on delicate ground 
while repeating this portion of the message whereof she 
was the bearer. 

** I will see this Stephen Cochrane,’ raid the Queen: 
and then she murmured to herself, ‘‘He is one to whom 
I ought not prove ungrateful ;—and as for his tran- 
sactions with the French noblemen in London, who 
knows but that he may be enabled to explain them satis- 
factorily ?”’ 

Marion Galbraith again withdrew from the Queen’s 
apartment ; and in a few minutes she returned, intro- 
ducing Stephen Cochrane. Margaret made a sign to in- 
timate that she desired to be alone with this man; and 
Marion retired into an adjoining ante-chamber. Coch- 
rane was dressed in a highland costume ; a huge claymore 
with its immense basket hilt, was suspended to his side; 
and a single eagle's feather decorated his cap. He had 
some few ornaments of jewellery ; his raiment was good ; 
but his mien was that of a dissipated and profligate in- 
dividual ; while there was a bold insolence in his regards 
and a certain swaggering independenccin his gait. All 
those details were discerned by Margaret at the first 
rapid glance which she threw at the man; and at once 
drawing herself up with dignity, she inquired, ‘‘ What 
would you Master Cochrane with me?’ 

**In the first place,’ was the man’s response, ‘‘ me- 
thought that I should like to see once more the lady 
whom I helped to 2 crown and sceptre, and therewith the 
titles of Grace, Highness, and Majesty ;—and in the 
second place I felt assured that this same lady would not 
prove unmindful of an old friend who now stands in need 
of her gracious succour.’’ 

**Tell me in what manncr I can serve you,’ said Mar- 
great; *‘ andif your requests be reasonable and fair, they 
shall not be made in vain. But be hasty—for doubtless 
gon have been recognised by some of tho persons be- 

onging to the castle——” 

**Ah! then, your Majesty considers that it is dangcr- 
ous for me to show myself openly ?”’ 

** Unless you can os in asatisfactory and hononr- 
able manner,” rejoined the Queen, “ the affair with the 
French noblemen——”’ 

‘A mere trifle, great Iady,’’ interjected Stephen 
Cochrane flippantly,—‘‘ and one which is barely worth 
talking of.” 

‘* You are wrong, sir,’’ auswered Margaret, severely. 
“ The King isirateagainst yon: for it was by making use 
of his name that you_accomplished the fraud—as I am 
now bonnd to A ae it, seeing that you have no proper 
cxculpation to offer.” ; 

“ But the King docs not happen to be here,’ snid 
Cochrane; *‘ and even if he were, I should trust to your 
Majesty’s power and influcnce to save me from your 
royal husband’s ire. Atall events, my situation havin; 
become more or less unsettled and pressing, I deemed it 
expedient at all risks to seek your Majesty.” 

‘‘In what sense is your situation pressing ?” added the 
Beer “You wear the garb of a Highland 
chief——”’ 

* For some twelve months past,’’ replied Cochrane, ‘‘ I 
have sojourned with the Lord of the Isles, who is a kins- 
man of mine, and to whose clanI belong. He is not well 
affected towards your royal husband ; und he therefore 
all the more willingly gave his countenance to me. As 
for the tale about the French noblemen in London, that 
is by no means generally known, and my repute has not 
suffered largely or widely on that account. But the 
Lord of the Isles,—taking it for granted that I had been 
expelled from the King’s service on account of the aid 
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which I lent your gracious Majesty during the memor- 
able proceedings at Dunbarton Castle upwards of three 
years ago— ted me his favour and gave me his 
friendship. In short, he treated me with kindness 
which a noble highly placcd may well aceord untoa peer 
kinsman, and he made me tho captain of one of his 
island castles.’’ 

‘* Being therefore in such good favour with so potent a 
chief,’”’ said Queen Margaret, ‘‘ how is it, Master Coch- 
aa that you now stand in need of any service at my 

ands 7’”’ 

“Alas! gracious lady,’’ replied Cochrane, ‘‘ fortune 
seems for some time past to have taken a most decided 
turn against me. No sooner do I seem to bo floating for 
a while on the smooth bright waters of proapert Y 
when the storm arises and my bark is upset. Thus in 
London the gaming table devoured all that I received 
from his Highness, Prince de Salza, and all that by the 
artfulness of my diplomacy I succeeded in obtaining from 
the Frenchnoblemen. I next visited Paris——”’ 

‘I crave not a knowledge of the varions adventures 
through which you may have passed,’’ said the Queen. 
‘* Bo pleased to arrive speedily at the point.”’ 

‘‘It shall be so, great lady,’’ answered Cochrane. 
‘*Wellthen, your Grace was inquiring how it befals that 
I need your urgent succour at the presenttime? Simply 
because I have lost the favour of my noble kinsman the 
Lord of the Isles. Heis a great chief, but mean and 
close in pecuniary affairs ; so that he the other day took 
it into his head to inquire somewhat minutely into the 
manner in which certain sums had been disposed of b 
me; and I, thinking it beneath my dignity to give suc 
explanations took my departure forthwith——”’ 


“Enough, sir,’”? said Margaret, again speaking 
severely, and aluiost sternly; for though Cochrane's 


. manner was far from being disrespectful, yet there was 

n certain tincture of flippant familiarity and levity 
which made it almost insulting. ‘‘ I understand,’’ con- 
tinued the Queen: “‘ you have by your misdeeds forfeited 
the friendship of your noble kinsman—you have fled pre- 
cipitately from the Isles—and you have come to seek 
succour at my hands. That succour you shall reoeive; 
and it shall likewise be liberally afforded,—but with the 
thorough understanding that you forthwith depart 
hence, and that in the least possible space of time you 
leave the Scottish territory. On these terms & sum of 
gold shall be given you-——” 

‘‘Thanks, gracious Queen,” interrupted Cochrane; 
** but this is just preciscly the species of favour which I 
would not receive—and which, indeccd, is calculated to do 
me more harm than good. Nay, frown not, great Queen ! 
—hbut listen, I beseech you. The truth is, I have not the 
knack of keeping money. Your misers, your hoarders, 
and your provident ones may do this: but it is a task 
beyond the capacities of Stephen Cochrane. If your 
Grace were to give me twenty thousand marks to-day, it 
would be but a question of time how soon they would take 
wing and vanish ;—and then, beheld! my position would 
be more deplorable than ever. Your Highness perceives 
that I comprehend the weakness of my character and the 
fallibility of my dispositon: I therefore know what is 
rood for me—and that is, a situation of permanence and 
honour with respectable emoluments paid at brief in- 
tervals and with due regularity. In short, I am tired of 
knocking about the world: I love my native Scotland— 
and it is my fervid wish to settle down on Caledonian 
soil, in somo comfortable situation of the nature that I 
have described,” 

“Tg it impossible, Master Cochrane,” answered the 
Queen, ‘‘ that Ican serve you in this respect. Can you 
not well understand that the King cherishes no very lov- 
ing feelings towards you-—”’ 

** But your Majesty,” interrupted Cochrane, “‘ will pro. 
tect me with your royal favour and countenance ;s and in. 
asmuch asramour declaresthat the matrimony to which I 
had the honour of helping you, is a happy one, and that 
your infinence is all-powerful with your royal hus- 
band——”’ 

‘* Stop, sir!’’ ejaculated Margarct ; “ these are subject: 
which it were unseemly for you and me to discuss. I tell 
yon that I cannot assist you in the manner which you 
point out: I tell you moreover that you incur the 
greatest danger by appearing publicly in Scotland—that 
the King would unhesitatingly command your 
arrest——’’ 

‘“‘ Pardon me, gracious Queen,’ said Cochrane; ‘‘ but 
methinks that Iam entitled to some consideration at 
yourhands. Itis not every one who can helpa lady to a 
sceptre and a crown ;: it is not every one who would have 


’ were maintained before the world; the worl 
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' proved faithless toa royal master in order to promote 
e interests of thelady whom he was wooing. By serv- 
ing your Majesty, I lost my own position--I sacrificed 


2verything : 

e E Master Cochrane,” said the Queen, in a 
kind and conciliatory tone; *‘and I am ready and will- 
ing to prove my gratitude. But it must be in the mauner 
which I have indicated.” 

-*Then it is no favour nor boon which your Highness 
is conferring,’’ said Cochrane, doggedly. ‘Serve mo 
after my own fashion; for I know that you have tho 
power and you have the influence.” 

‘TY have not,’ Master Cochrane!” cried the Queen 
emphatically. ‘*I have not!—and I never had! is is 
the solemn truth. For threo years ccrtain appearances 
therefore 
thought that the alliance of King David with Margaret 
Logie was a happy one. But the world is already begin- 
ning to entertain its suspicions—to open its eyes—and to 
become disabused. The King concludes a permanent 
peace with England: he renounces his long-cherished idea. 
of avenging Nevil)’s Cross; and therefore he no longer 
needs the aid of Prince de Salza and the Teutonic knights. 
Understand you not, Master Cochrane, you who obtained 
so deep an insight into so many things three years back, 
understand you not that at the moment when King 
David adopted a course which obviated the necessity of 
cherishing the favourable feelings of Prince de Sualza, he 
at the same time destroyed the necessity of maintaining 
a smiling demeanour towards me? And have you not 
heard how he has given the hand of friendship to his 
kinsman, Robert the Lord High Steward ?—that kins- 
man by whom I have never beon recognised! Is not 
this a blow which my royal husband is levelling against 
myself? And yet,” added the Queen bitterly, ‘‘ yon speak 
of the power and influence which I exeraise over him !’’ 

‘‘In those semi-barbarian western isles one hears 
nothing that passes amidst the civilization of the main- 
land,’’ replied Stephen Oochrane; “and therefore your 
Grace is tcHing me things which aro novel and startling. 
But if your Highness compels mo to speak out plainly, I 
am bound to add that methinks your Grace must havo 
exaggerated the picture-——”’ ae ; 

‘* Ah! these words to me P”’ cried Margaret, her superb 
countenance flushing with indignation. iy 

** Yes—these words to you, Queen of, Scotland,” re- 
turned Oochranc ; ‘‘ because I see that you dra ungrateful 
—and because in this ingratitude of yours fowgre-having 
recourse to subterfuges——”” bs 

** Cease, insolent one !’’ exclaimed Margaret; “or, as I 
am a crowned Queen and a living woman, I will give you 
into the custody of those who will know how to chastisc 
you fitly for this cag epee i ; 
** Ah! then, you force me to speak out plainly,” said 
Cochrane, with a smilo of cool insolent defiance upon his 
lips; and leaning in a free and easy manner upon the 
high back ot a velvct-covered arm-chair, he looked the 
pers steadily in the face,—saying, ‘* I now mean to 

ictate, where, if you had permitted me, I should have 


hum en and respectfully implored. Your 

Majesty is more in my power than you seem to think |” 
he Queen : her countenance again grew crim- 

s0n—a words rose to the very brim of her lips—but 


she held them back, for she thought she had better hear 

sal the fellow had to say ere sho provoked or deticd 
im. : 

** Could you think,” continned Cochrane, “ that when 
I was helping you to a crown, I was unmindful of my 
own interests P—or could you possibly suppose that my 
condnct was utterly disinterested and unselfish ? Nothing 
of the sort! The King bade me procure a mock pricst ; 
and if I had done so, I should have retained his favour. 
But in what sense was it that Ireasoned with myself? I 
said in mental deliberation, ‘'I'’o whom can I render the 
greater service? on whom can I establish the larger 
claim of gratitude? at whose hands may I eventually 
hope to receive the greater amount of benefits ?’—Therc 
questions I put to myself at the time: and I came to the 
conclusion that it were advisable to decide on espousing 
your cause and helping you to ascend the throue. And 
Ss to this decision I was the more impelled because 

had you in my power-——” ; 

‘‘Those words again?” ejaculated Margaret, with 
mingled anger and anxiety. 

‘*Yos—those words again,” replied Cochrane. ‘‘ Just 
now you said that I at the time had obtained an insight 
into so many things——and you spoke truly! Did I not 
know, for instance, that rings had boen exchanged be- 

| tween yourself and a certain Earl——”’ 
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“Ah!” ejaculated Margaret: 
mutually restored !’’ 

‘Think you so?” asked Cochrane, with a peculiar 
malignity of smile, and with a reptile gleaming of the 
eyes, “True! the ring which you gavo the Earl of 
Lassentyne, was restored to your Grace — ”’ 

“And tho ring which he gave to me?” interjected 
hargaret, who was now labouring under a strong and 
inercasing ayitation,—*‘ that ring, I say, which Roland of 
Dassentyne had placed on my finger—did I not enclose it 
in a letter which I sealed with wax and fastened with a 
silken string, and whereof you yourself were the 
bearer cf 

“nll well do I remembor the incident to which your 
(Graco alludes,” interrupted Stephen Cochrane; for 
sb eas I myself who recommended you to pen that 

etter P”’ : j 

““Trne!”’ eried the Queen, again giving 2 sudden start 
of poignant auxicty. ‘f And—and—yon delivered it ?”’ 

ee was not such a fool,’’ rejoined Cochrane. ‘‘No! 
nol” 

“Am I to understand,’ demanded Margaret, her cycs 
fiashine fire,—“am I to understand—” 

“Your (race is to understand,” rejoined Cochrane, 
with a look and tono of calm defiance, ‘ that the lctter 
and the ring are still in my possession! Tlow else should 
J have had your Grace in my power? how else shonld I 
have established a hold upon you? And wasI not right ? 
You sce that if I had trusted to your sense of gratitude 
only, I should have leant upon a rotten reed; and there- 
fore tis well that I took the precaution which I did 
take!” 

‘And you perpetrated this infamy?” said Margaret, 
in a hollow voice and with a pale countenance, as she 
clasped her hands with a degree of anguish which she 
could not help betraying. 

““Certainly, I did it!’ answered Cochrane. ‘ And 
that letter proves how the King wooed at the time a lady 
who had just pages her troth most solemnly and 
sacredly to another——”’ 

“Knongh! speak not of it!’? exclaimed Maryvarct. 
** But—but——”’ 

‘“*One word more, if you please, gracious Queen,”’ said 
Cochrane. ‘‘Itis my iunpression that your power and 
influence are great with the King; aud therefore I insist 
that my pardon be obtained at his hands. Bat if other- 
wise—if, I moan, it be really true that he harbours ill- 
feelings towards your Grace,—why, then it becomes all 
the more important to your Majesty to regain possession 
of this letter and ring. For if circumstances compel mc 
to throw myself at his fect, reveal everything to him, and 
prove my statements by the production of the said letter 
and ring——’” 

““You would not do it!’’ oxclaimed Margaret: ‘it 
were the veriest wickedness! Nay, more—it were the 
completest madness!” 

‘*linpetuons words, gracious lady,’’ interrupted Coch- 
rane, ‘‘constitute no argument. Rest assured that if I 
chose to take a hostile parf against you, I should not 
stand alonec—I should not want for allies-——the Earl of 
Bassentyne himself-——’’ 

‘““Ah! say you sor” exclaimed the Queen. 
Roland of Bassentyne would never——”’ 

“* Be not too sare!’ said Cochrane, with a significant 
look. ‘* Perhaps I know more of what the Earl of 
Bassentyne thinks and of what he would be prepared to 
do, than your Grace imagines. However, Ict us settle 
our differences amicably, if we can; and I will give your 
Highness a proof of my own readiness on that score. I 
will take it for granted that your Grace has not the 
power nor the iaiineieo to act me right with the King; 
and therefore I must stipulate that your Highness will 
do the next best thing ou my behalf.” 

“Speak! speak! what is it?’? exclaimed Margaret 
eagerly, 

ee Give me ten thousand marks for my present necds, 
continned Cochrane; ‘and make some arrangement 
whereby a suitable peusion shall be annually paid unto 
me, by some respectable goldsmith or money-broker in 
London—to which capital I must e’en perforce re- 
tu:n——”’ 

“Ton thousand marks!” ejaculated the (Qucen. 
‘Whence cain I procure sacha sum? And for me to 
make you my pensioner! Good heavens! it is mon- 
strous!’—for Margaret at one glance beheld all the 
danger and inconvenience that might arise from such a 
step, nud how it wonld indecd be furnishing scope for the 
tongue of scandal to make its own comments. 

Your Grace now knows my terms,’’ said Cochrane 


‘but those rings were 





‘No! no! 


et) 


doggedly ; ‘‘nnd I shall not depart from them. But I 
ar not altogether unreasonable: I will give your Majesty 
time to settle everything in a convenicnt and leisurely 
manner, This day fortnight I will return to Glen Ur- 
quhart ; and lest there should one pent or impropriety 
in my revisiting the castle, I will be in the midst of 
yonder grove overhanging Loch Ness, precisely at noon.” 

With these words Stephen Cochrane bowed, and issued 
abruptly from the apartment, as if he were inexorable 
in reference to the stipulations he had laid down, and did 
not choose to argue the poirt any further. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
MARION GALBRAITH. 


Ir was in no enviable state of mind that Queen Margaret 
was left by Stephon Cochrane. She fancied that she was 
in the power of a man of desperate character, and who 
was determined to rebuild his own ruined fortunes at her 
cost. The treacherous game he had played in reference 
to the letter and the ring she had entrasted to him to be 
delivered to the Earl of Bassentyne, showed that he was 
capable of any villany. There was confusion as well as 
agitation in Margarct’s thoughts; and as she reviewcd 
the various points which had been touched upon during 
the interview with Cochrane, she became more and more 
bewildered Low to clear up the mysteries which they 
involved, 

“Tu what mannor could Stephen Cochrane have dealt 
with Roland at the time ?’”’ she asked herself: ‘* how was 
it that he obtained from Roland the ring which I had 
given that young noble in exchange for hisown? And 
now the villain tells me that Roland himsclf is ready to 
turn against me! Can this be possible? Yes, yes—it 
may be!—for how do I know what falsehoods Cochrane 
may have told Koland at the time? And then too, there 
was the imprisonment which Roland cndured in the 
Castle of the Bass Rock; and though subsequently his 

' conduct towards me was so generons, like in the oratory 

‘at Dalkeith and during’the proceedings at Dumbarton, 

| yot who can tell how retlectiow may have altered his sen. 

. timents—how meditation over his wrongs may have 
embittered his son] against me? Would that Icould see 
him !—would that for only a brief five minutes we might 
be together, that everything should he explained and all 
that is mysterious should be cleared up !”’ 

Margaret now felt the want of a sincere friend and 
confidante. During the three years and coine months of 
her married life, she had never breathed to her brother 
Lord Liddesdale—nor to her old frieud and benefactor, 
the Karl of Caithness—no, nor yet to Albertina, whorn 
she loved as if she were a sister—she had never breathed 
toasingle soul the tale of her unhappiness as a wife. 
Her pride had prevented her: and thus, now that she | 
hegan to find diffieiitivs growing up around her, she was 
ata loss how to act. At first she thought of sending 
without delay to fetch her brother, that she might 
reveal everything to him and take his counsel on the 
subject: but here again her pride stepped in, and she 
mentally ejaculated, ‘* No !—never, never could I confess 
to having thus played so vile a part at the time to his 
friend Roland of Bassentyne !” 

For the same reason she could not unhosom herself to 
her sister-in-law Albertina; nor to the Earl of Caithness 
—nd she felt that she was thrown entirely on her own 
resourees. She could not blind herself to the fact that 
the King’s policy was changing in a manner which was 
culculated to leave her entirely at his mercy, and deprive 
her as it were of the influence of Prince de Salza’s pro- 
tection; and she therefore saw the necessity of being 

| more than ever circumspect in her conduct. Yes—and 
not only was it required to be prudent and guarded in 
| her present proceedings, but it was equally important to 
neutralize any antecedent circumstances which could be 
laid hold of as a handle against her. Hence the absolute 
necessity of getting back from Stephen Cochrane a letter 
which, in her own handwriting, and with her own signa- 
tnre, would prove that almost at the very period when 
she accepted the overture of the King’s love and suffered 
him to believe that she loved him in rcturn, she had 
been exchanging rings with another! It is true that 
David had entertained an idea at the time that the Earl 
of Bassentyne was endeavouring to render his addresses 
acceptable to Margaret, and he had therefore caused him 
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to be imprisoned to get rid of the possibility of rivalry : 
but the King had never known, and was very far from 
dreaming, that matters had gone to such a length 
betwixt Margaret and the young Earl as the exchange of 
rings in token of solemn engagement and sacred be- 
trothal. Shonld this fact now come to David’s know- 
ledge, it might be used as a weapon against her: it 
might serve ns the means of an open and direct persecn- 
tion the issue of which she shuddered to contemplate ! 

All these reflections passed through the troubled mind 
of Margaret after Stephen Cochrane had taken his de- 
parture; and she came to the conclusion that it was 
absolntcly necessary for her to get back the letter and 
the ring from the possession of that desperate villain— 
and also to come to a full explanation with Roland of 
Basrentyne, so as to disarm him if he were indeed 
inclined to prove hostile towards her. In respect to 
Cochrane she had a fortnight’s grace—a reprieve of two 
whole weeks cre it was necessary to mect that man 
again; aud in the meanwhile it woulda be most desirable 
to ascertain what had been the real tenour of his con- 
duct towards the Ear] of Bassentyne, when acting, or 
pretending to act, on Margaret’s behalf upwards of three 
years ago. Bat how could she convey a message to the 
Karl of Bassentyne ? how cause her wish to be intimated 
that she desired a private interview with him at Urqu- 
hart Castle? As for penning a billet, it was out of the 
question; for if he were indeed her enemy, such an in- 
cautious proces would only be placing herself more 
completely than ever in his power. 

While Margaret was absorbed in decp thought, and 
giving way to her sorrowful rcflections, Marion Gal- 
braith softly re-entered the room; for half an hour had 
by this time clapsed since the departure of Stephen 
Cochrane, and the young lady was surprised that the 
Queen should remain so long alone. Indeed, she had 
feared from the tone, the language, and the appearance 
of Stephen Cochrane, that his visit was not altogether 
one which would afford Margaret pleasure, but that on 
the contrary, it was an infliction with which her Majesty 
would have gladly dispensed. 

On hearing a soft footfall on the carpet near, Margaret 
raised her head and beheld Marion Galbraith, There 
was something more than melancholy in the Queen’s 
countcnance—something that was even of a careworn 
expression ~woe-bevone and haggard—as if during the 
last hour tho royal lady had suffered acutely and deeply. 
Marion was shocked: she endeavonred to suppress her 
emotion—or at least to conceal it—but she could do 
neither: and bursting into tears, she threw herself at 
Margaret’s feet, sobbing bitterly. 

‘* Marion—dear Marion,’’ said the Queen, who was now 
herself much affected, ‘‘ what menns this violent out- 
barst of grief ?”’ 

Oh, gracious lady !’’ cried the damsel, *‘I fear that 
you yourself are unhappy! I tremble lest some evil 
intelligence may have renched your Grace’s ears! And 
Oh! to see you afflicted, eloved. Queen, were to feel that 
my own heart is breaking !—because to you do my 
mother and myself owe everything! It is your Majesty 
who has given us the bread which we eat—the roof 
which shelters us~—the garments which we wear——”’ 

**And you in return, Marion,” said the Queen, in a 
kind caressing tone, ‘‘ give me the love of a faithfnl and 
affectionate heart; and thus the obligation is mutnal!’’ 

** You are graciously pleased to say so, revered Quecn,”’ 
rejoined Marion: ‘‘ but for my part I feel that immense 
is the debt of gratitude which I owe towards your High- 
ness! Would to heaven that there were some means by 
which 1 could display my devotion! —some mode 
whereby I coukl demonstrate my love and affection for 
your Majesty !’’ 

* Ah!’ was the ejaculation that came from the Qneen’s 
lips as a thought struck her: then, compolling Marion 
Galbraith to rise from the kneeling posture which she 
had assumed, she said, ‘‘You possesss a good and 
rrateful heart: and perhaps the time may come—who 
can tell?—when I may be glad to unbosom all my 
anxious feehngs——”’ 

‘Ah, gracious Queen!” exclaimed Marion; ‘is it 
indeed possible that you foreseo a period of unhappiness ? 
May all good angels avert it! Butifit should come’’— 
and here the damsel gazed with tender earnestness upon 
Margaret’s countenance, — ‘if it should come, your 
Highness may rely upon mo as a sincere and faithful 
friend, although a humble one! Yes, beloved Queen! — 
you may look upon me as one who will a down her life 
in oN ee eo mea eNy, valueless though that life 
may : 
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Margaret threw her arms about Marion’s neck, and 
embraced her tenderly, tears trickling from the eyes of 
both. 

“Thank you, dearest Marion—thank you,”’ snid Mar- 
garct, ‘‘ for all the kind words yon have just spoken. I 
believe you—Oh, yes! I believe yon !—and as a proof of 
it, 1am abont to solicit a favour at your hands,”’ 

“A favour, your Highness?’ ejaculated Marion. 
“ No, no!—it is not a favour which a Queen can ask: i! 
is @ mandate which she issues—and that command i. 
obeyed! Tell me therefore, what can I do to testify mr 
devotion to your Grace ?”’ 

**Cirenmstances have occurred,” proceeded Marzaret, 
“which render it absolutely necessary that I should seu 
the Earl of Bassentyne, Ah! you start, Marion ?”’ 

‘No, gracious lady,™ said the damsel, instantancousl 
recovering herself—though perhafs her cheeks remained 
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“Jt is not for me,’’ replied Marion, more distantly 
respectful and less fervid in her manner than she ere now 
had been,—“‘ it is not for mo to judge the actions of my 
Sovereign.”’ 

‘* And yet it is natural, I repeat,’ continued Margarct, 
“that youn should consider it strange on my part to de- 
sire an interview with the Karl of Bassentyne. Doubt- 
less you must have heard that previous to my union with 
the King there was some rumour that the Earl] of Bassen- 
tyne songht to pay his court to me?——But I see that 
your manner has snddenly changed, Marion,” said the 
Queen, thus interrupting herself, and at once assuming a 
cold tone and dignified look. ‘ It was wrong to take you 
at yonr word !—wrong to think that the langnave which 
tlowed from your lips embodied the sentiments that were 
sincerely felt in your heart. Let whatsoever has now 
passcd between us be forgotten, and be regarded by bot!: 
as if it had never taken place at all,” 

Marion burst into tears; and throwing hersclf a second 
time at the Queen's fect, she cried in accents of passionat« 
grief, ** Qh, your words kill me! J beseech and implore, 
gracious lady, that you will not judge me thus hurshly | 
I meant nothing !—I call all the saints to witness my 
declaration that my lips have spoken with sincerity the 
sentiments of my heart, and that I am ready to go 
throngh fire and water to serve your Highness!” 

“Rise, my dear friend—for such indeed you are !”’ said 
Margaret: * rise, Marion !’’—nnd again the Qneen pressed 
the damsel to her bosom, 

**You said I could serve you, beloved lady, 
Marion, ‘‘ Tell me, I entreat-- tell me how.” 

**Yes—yon can serve me,’’ interjected the Queen: * but 
it must be under circumstances of the utmost secrecy and 
preeaution——”’ 

““Tf it be necessary to keep the seerct from even my 
own mother,” rejoined Marion hupressively, © it shall be 
kept. Your Highness desires an interview with the Ear! 
of Bassentyne——’” 

** Yos—circumstances require it,’ responded Margaret, 
“But, Oh! do not misjudge me!—do not think, my dear 
friend, that I am capable of harbonring an idea detri- 
mental to my own hitherto stainless repute or to the 
honour of iny royal husband! You shall be present at 
the interview.” 

An exclamation full of fervour burst from the lips of 
Marion Galbraith. It might have been an exclamation 
expressive of extreme thankfulness for the amount of 
confidence thus reposed in her; or it might have been an 
exclamation of joy to find that any momentary misgiving 
which she had entertained in reference to the Qneen’s 
sentimonts, was 80 completely unfounded :—but which it 
precisely was, we cannot now tell. 

‘Oh, never for an instant mistrust mel’’ ejaculated 
Margaret. ‘‘I am incapable of forgetting that I am a 
wife and a queen! But now, dear Marion—how,” she 
asked, ‘‘can an intimation be conveyed to the Earl of 
Bassentyne that his presence is required here? It is for 
you to help me in this strait. This is the service which 
Limplore of you. Think what can be done! You know 
the Earl of Bassentyne; and it was on account of hi» 
escape from the Bass Rock Castle that your poor fathcr 
lost his life.”’ 

A low moan came from the lips of Marion; her bosow 
heaved and fell with the paroxysm that inwardly con- 
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rhe remembered that the consequence of that escape had 
heen her sire’s death. * 

‘Ah!’ said Margaret, “itis a painful subject, dearcst 
Marion, on which I have touched !’’—yet was the Queen 
ath far from suspecting that the damsel herself was the 
nuthoress of the incident which had caused Sir John 
ttalbraith’s death. ‘‘ Forgive me for alluding to the 
theme: but it is necessary—it is unavoidable in the dis- 
cussion of our planus. Tell me therefore, Mariou—are 
there any means by which my object can be accom- 
plished? Think you that the Earl of Bassentyne would 
he chivalrous enough to obey a summons from yourself 
if yon sent it?” 

‘“‘The Earl of Bassentyne, gracious lady,’’ answered 
Marion, in a low but firm voice, ‘‘ would obey a stuumons 
of that description. Will your Majesty leave it to me ? 
Not another word is necessary——uuless indeed your 
Highness has any further instructions to give ?’’ 

‘*T have none,” rejoiucd Margaret. ‘‘ But tell me, 
dear Marion—whom do you propose to employ as your 
messenger in this most delicate procecding ?” 

‘““There is one beneath this roof,’’ returned Marion, 
““who is ever ready and willing to render a service— 
whose delight it appears to be to diffuse happiness around 
him,—one who watches as it were to catch the whisper 
of the slightest wish that is breathed from the lips ‘i 

“Ahl’’ ejaculated the Queen; ‘yon allude to the 
dwarf Mompesson? In good sooth, [do uot think you 
conld muke a better choice! Ihave heard that he is as 
diserect and as trastworthy as le is good-hearted and 
yencrous-souled.” 

“ And I verily believe,” rejoined Marion, ‘‘that sach 
is his true character. It will need no billet nor written 
note with such a messenger as this:—a verbal smmmmons, 
varnestly yet graciously conched, will suffice.”’ 

“ (to, dearest Marion,’ said the Queen; ‘and arrange 
the proceeding according to your own good judgment 
and discretion. But remember! not asyllable to asingle 
sonl!—no, not even to your own wother!” 

“Your Grace,” replied the damsel, ‘‘has already re- 
ceived my solemn assurance to that effect.’ 

Marion thereupon yuitted the Queen’s apartment ; and 
in less than half-an-hour afterwards Mompesson rode 
forth from Urquhart Castle. He was mounted on hisown 
magnificent steed; for we should observe that shortly 
after he had taken up his abode at Urquhart Castle, he 
had fetched thither that steed from the ravine, pretend- 
ing that he had bought it of a dealer at a neighbouring 
town, Away, therefore, sped the dwarf on the back of 
his fast-coing animal :—away he sped, exulting in the 
business which had been entrusted to him. The distance 
from Glen Urquhart to Dalkeith was abont a hundred 
andtwenty miles ; but this was accomplished in less than 
2 couple of days, inasmach as on the present occasion 
there was nothing to prevent the dwarf from hiring fresh 
stecds as often as was alike suitable and convenient. It 
was therefore between ten and eleven o'clock in the 
evening of the day following that of bis departure from 
Glen Urquhart, that Mompesson arrived at Dalkeith 
Castle, 

The Conntess of Morton had just retired to her private 
apartinent, and was about to submit herself to the 
ministrations of her handmaidens for the night-toilet, 
when Mompesson’s arrival was announced. Without 
suffering her countenance to dispiny any degree of 
excitement, she mentally ofaculated, ‘This must be 
something of importance !”’—and she proceeded to the 
apartment where the dwarf awaited her presenes, 

This was the first time the Countess of Morton and 
Mompesson had mct since the latter had set off, about 
two mouths anda half back, to carry out the views and 
in-tructions of his unprincipled mistress. What was it 
which had oeenrred in the interval to make the Countess 
cast © peenliar look upon the dwarf ?— a look of shudder- 
ing sienificancy, so to speak, as if there were the know- 
ledee of some dark sinister secrets between them. And 
What was it that made Mompesson bend npon_ the 
Cuuuitess a glance of similar meaning, though perhaps 
more sinister in one sense aud more deeply fraught with 
the hardihood of crime in another sense? Yeus—there 
was evidently a dark ominous understanding between 
those two!—the sinister intelligence which guilt esta- 
blishes between two depraved minds—the horrible 
intimacy which breaks down the barriers of social ranks 
and degrees when turpitude hath consolidated «aun 
identity of interests! Yet upon that subject only a few 
words passed; and these were hastily exchanged, for the 
Countess was evidently anxious to escape as soon as 
possible from a colloauial coutact with that topic. 
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‘And now what brings you hither, my worthy 
friend ?’’ she demanded. *°‘ Is success already attending 
the projects which you have so admirably ramified ?”’ 

‘* Success!’ echoed the dwarf, grinning hideously and 
chuckling horribly ; ‘‘ success the most signal !’’ 

** Ah!” ejaculated the Countess of Morton, with the 
anxiety of a feverish joy. 

“*Yes!’? and again Mompesson grinned and chuckled, 
while he rubbed his hands with delight aud his head 
seemed to be actually rolling about on his shoulders, as if 
it were merely balanced there without being connected 
to the budy by anything in the shape of a neck. ‘ Suc- 
cess the most signal!’’ cried the imp. 

“*Tell me, my good friend-—tell me, I beseech yoh, what 
have you done? what is taking place?P’—and the 
Countess adopted the most curcssing tone and manner 
towards Mompesson. 

“What would your Iadyship think,’ added the 
bal “if the Queen had sent for the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne Pp” 

fe No!—is this possible ?’’ ejaculated the Countess, 
scarcely uble to believe her own ears. 
‘It is possible!’’ cried Mompesson: ‘it is true! F 
tarry here but a few minutes to give your ladyship the 
information : for within the honr that is passing will the 
sunumons be delivered to Roland of Bassentyue to repair 
to Custle Urquhart !’’ 

‘*My dear Mompesson,”’ cried the Conntess, in a tone 
of exaltation, ‘I could almost embrace you! But this 
summous—is it a written one r’’ 

‘““No, no! they are too cautious!’ answered the 
dwarf, 

“They ?? echoed Lonisa. “To whom do you allude P” 

**T mean Mistress Marion Galbraith—handsome Marion 
—beautiful, interesting Marion—the Queen's contidential 
damsel!’? exclaimed Mompesson. 

“Ah! then the summons is a verbal one?” cried the 
Countess, 

“Yes, a verbal one,” rejoined Mompesson : ‘and it is 
ostensibly on Mistress Marion Galbraith’s behalf—though 
as w mutter of course——”’ 

‘** Yes, yes! ’tis all the same!” ejacniated Louisa: © the 
message comes from the Queen! it is the Queen whom 
the Earl is to visit—and he will understand that it is 
so!” 

‘He cannot well do otherwise,” the dwarf hastened 
to observe; for even if he do not by any accident suspect 
it at the outset, he will know if the moment we set foot 
within the precincts of Urquhart Castle, on account of 
the precautions that are to be taken.”’ 

“Ah! preeautions ?”? cchoed Lonisa. ‘Better and 
better! The more studied the precautions, the more 
deliberate and unpardonable the guilt of the faithless 
wife who is receiving a paramour in the absence of her 
ee But these precautions -of what nature are 
they ?” 

* When we arrive at Urquhart Castle,’ responded the 
dwarf,—"‘ which arrival we are to time so that it shall 
be in the evening, after dusk,—-I am to introduce the 
Karl stealthily to my own apertinent: then Iam to 
notify promptl y and secretly to Marion Galbraith that he 
is come,”’ 

“And then 2?” asked the Countess, cagerly. 

“Ah! then,” added Mompesson, with a significant 
erin, “Swe must conjecture what will follow. Perhaps 
Mistress Marion will dismiss me from the apartment, in 
order that Linay be impressed with the idea that if was 
revily for herself only that the summons was sent to the 
Karl. Bat T shall be upon the watch.” 

“Yes, yes—you must be wpon the watch, Mompes- 
son !’” said the Countess; Sand you mast avail yoursaft 
of every circumstance to implicate the Queen !”” 

Trust to me, noble lady,” rejoined the dwarf, “ to 
mike you Queen of Scotland !’’ 

With these words he abraptly qnitted the apartment ; 
and in the course of a few minutes he was again in the 
saddle, rapidly shaping his conrse towards Bassen- 
pa ues which was at no great distance from Dal- 

<cith. 





CHAPTER LXXVITI. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


Ir was between nine and ten o’clock, on the second even- 
ing after Mompesson’s appearance at Dalkeith Castle, 
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that it was notified to Queen Margaret that the Earl of 

-Bassentyne had arrived, Her Majesty had calcalated— 
from what Mompesson had told Marion ere setting off— 
that this would be the particular evening on which the 
intervicw would take place, supposing that the sum- 
mous was obeyed by Roland, She had babvited herself 
in queenly apparel, so that at the very first glance the 
Earl might comprehend it was as a queen that she re- 
ccived him, and not as a weak yielding woman in whosc 
bosom the spark of former affection was rekindling. 

It was in her own private sitting-room that Margaret 
received the intimation from Marion Galbraith, as above 
stated. 

‘And what said the dwarf?” inquired the Quecn., 
*§ Does the Karl appear to suspeet— —’’ 

“*Monipesson simply informed me that his lordship 
had arrived,” answered Marion. ‘* Yes—I] forgot! He 
told me likewise that he lad succeeded m introducing 
the Earl, without observation, to his own apartment : 
for a muffling cloak concealed his lordship’s countenance, 
That is all I have to state, gracious lady.” 

Margarct’s heart palpitated as she murmured to her- 
self, ‘* What will he think? what idea will he form ? 
what can his sentiments now be towards wer Are they 
hostile ? or are they friendly ?’’ Then recovering her 
sel{-possession, sue turned towards Marion, saying, ** Go, 
now, my dear young friend—and speak in the sense 
which has already been agreed upon betwecn uf.’ 

Marion quitted the apartment; and gliding along two 
or threo passages, she reached a landing that communi- 
cated with Mompcsson’s room. Butlon reaching the door 
she did not immediately knock: she stopped short—she 
placed her hand upon her heart, as if to still its stroug 
pulsations; the colour went and came rapidly upon her 
countenance, though no one beheld her ;—and she ejacu- 
lated with the secret voice of her inward soul, ‘*I am 
about to seo him ayvain! Oh, wherefore have I thus con- 
stantly cherished his image for upwards of three long 
years? Perhaps he still loves the Queen P—and at, all 
events what cau Marion Galbraith be to tho rich and 
powerful Earl of Bassentyne !’’ 

There was an instant whon the young lady’s emotions 
were 80 strong as to be well-nigh overpowering, and she 
tottcred ugainst the wall for support. But at that 
moment it struck her that she heard a footfall in one of 
the adjacent passages; and regaining her presence of 
mind—composing her looks likewise with all the modest 
dignity of 1. maiden who was enabled to exercise a hecom- 
ing control over her feelings—she opencd the door and 
entered the room. 

The Earl of Bassentyno—who had thrown off the 
mufiling cloak and who now appeared in a handsome 
travelling-suit— hastened forward on beholding the young 
Jady; and taking her hand, he said with a significant 
look, “‘You see that your summons was iminediately 
suficient to bring me hither. It had all the force of a 
paramount mandate |’ 

Marion made a sign for the dwarf to withdraw ; and as 
he was about to cross tlic threshold, she hastily whispered 
to him, ‘* Retire, worthy Mompesson, for onc hour: and 
at the expiration of that irion you can return.’ 

Mompesson disappeared, closing the door behind him. 
Marion and the Ear! were alone together. 

“Three years and some wonths have clapsed,” said 
Roland, in an impressive tone, ‘since you rendered me, 
fair maiden, onc of the greatest services which one human 
pein could bestow upon another, short of the salvation 
ofalife! You gave me my liberty. Accept again and 
again the assurance of my most fervid gratitude. Necd 
Isay that uever have I forgotten the noble action which 
on that occasion you performed! And, Oh!’’ he con- 
tinned, solemnly now mingling with the impressiveness 
of his speech, ‘‘ believe me that I lave deeply felt the 
doath of your sire; for althongh neither you nor I need 
actually reproach ourselves, yet have I felt for you !— 
yos, I havo felt for you, as’’—he pansed for a moment, 
as if hesitating how to convey the full meaning of his 
sentiments, and then he added—‘‘as a brother might 
feol for a very dear sister !”’ 

The tears had risen into Marion’s eyes: she wiped them 
away; but it was nevertheless in a tremulous voice that 
she said, ‘* My lord, I felt that I was performing a duty 
at the time,—a duty towards a follow-croature ; and there- 
fore I cannot regret what I did——no, not even when I 
think of what it subsequently cost me! But you have 
obeyed my summons; and now tell me frankly——yes, 
frankly I repeat—have you really supposed that it was 
on my own account I took the liberty of sending for 
you 
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+ Frankly, then,’’ replied the Earl of Bassentyne, ‘‘I 
had my doubts upon the subject. On the one hand I 
thought to myself that if you, fair maiden, had a service 
to demand of any living man, you would address yourself 
to one on whom you had a claim which ao sister might 
assert upon a brother: and yct on the other hand 1 
thought that considering many past circumstances, it 
was just possible there might be another who had some 
mandate to issue—some instruction to give, or somcthing 
to cnjoin !"’ : 

‘And it isso,” answercd Marion. ‘* Without another 
syllable of preface, let me inform your lordship that her 
Majesty the Queen requircs your preseuce.”’ 

*T obey,” rejoined the Earl. ‘ I go whither von lead, 
fair lady. But in the interview that is to take pluce, 
suffer me to stipulate——’’ 

‘* Knough, my lord!’’ interrupted Marion: ‘I under- 
stand yon. IJ shall be present. It is so arranged by her 
Grace’s own special command.’”’ 

** Lead on: I follow,’’ suid the Earl. 

“Ah! one word more, my lord!’ interjected Marion: 
then fixing her eyes fora moment upon the Earl, but. 
modestly bending down her regards the uext instant, 
while a flush mantled on her checks, she went on to say, 
‘* My lord, I trust that whatever topic may arise between 
yourself and her Majesty—whatever subject may be 
mooted—for I myself am iguorant——But to be brief, m 
lord, I hope that there is onc circumstance which will 
never go forth from your lips— --” 

“ Never!’’ ejacniated the Earl vehemently. ‘* The 
succour yon rendered me in the hour of my need, is a 
seerct as solemn as if it were a revelation made from the 
dend! And now lead on, fair lady.’’ 

Marion gently and cautiously opened the door and 
peeped forth iuto the passage. It struck her for a mo- 
ment that she caught a sound of a footstep in one of the 
diverging corridors, where the individual (if any one 
really were there) would be hidden from her view: but 
as all was immediately still again, she concluded that it 
was merely imagination on her part, or else the echo of 
the door opening. Sho passed along the passages, fol- 
lowed by the Earl of Bassentyne. They reached the 
ante-room leading to the Queen’s private apartment : 
Marion knocked at the inner door—the voice of Margaret 
was heard in a firm tone bidding her enter—and they 
crossed the threshold accordiugly, Marion holding back 
the velvet curtain which covered the entrance. 

The Queen came forward to receive the Earl, while 
Mariou Galbraith retreated to the farther extremity of 
the room. Margarct’s face was pale; but she was com- 

letely self-possessed, aud her demeanour was alike 
riendly and dignified. Roland made a courtly obeisance : 
the Queen advanced another pace or two—and at once 
judgi:g from his look that there was nothing hostile in 

is soul towards her, she extended her hand, saying, 
“Do we mect as friends, my Jord?” 

The Earl of Bassentyne took that hand; and for a 
mowent touching it with his lips—but lightly as the wing 
of a bird might come in contact with the leaf of a tree 
in its flight—-he said, ‘‘ Never have I harboured any other 
than a sentiment of the most respectful friendship to- 
wards your Majesty.” 

A gleam of joy ghot across Margarct’s countenance ; 
for she instantancously comprehended that Stephen 
Cochrane had been guilty of gross dcception when repre- 
senting that the Earl was unfriendly inclined towards 
her. She knew that Roland was too frank, honourable, 
and high-minded to profess that which was untrue; she 
knew likewise that his disposition was of too sterling a 
nature to permit him to act capriciously by thinking vin- 
dictively of her at one time and entertaining amicoble 
sentiments at another. 

‘A thonsand thanks, my lord,’’ said Margarct, “ for 
the assurance which you have just given me. I cannot 
tor a moment persuade myself that I have deserved it. 
I know,” she continned, in a lower tone, so that Marion 
could not now hear what she was saying,—‘'I know that. 
my conduct must have seemed most unworthy of a lady 
ue you—perhaps cveu stronger terms might be 
used——”’ 

‘** Do not reproach yourself,’’ responded the Earl, whose 
countenance expressed a manly firmness blended with 
the most noble and chivalrous courtesy. ‘In a few 
words everything may be summed up. <A crown was 
laid at your feet: it was incomparably beyond the value 
of the coronet of a countess—and you accepted it! It 
was natural enough.” 

“‘How generous on your part! how forgiving !’’ mur. 
mured Margaret, with much emotion. ‘‘ But you have 
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yet to learn whercfore I sent ior you hither. On a cer- 
tain day—at Roslin Custle,” she hesitatingly continued 
—and now the colour wont and camo rapidly upon her 
cheeks—‘‘ we exchanged rings——you remember-——”’ 

** Yes—and the one which I received from you,’ inter- 
jected Roland, ‘‘ was stoleu from me—yes, vilely plun- 
dered, at the time that I was consigned to the Castle 
of the Bass Rock.’’ 

“Ah!” ejaculated Margaret, a light flashing in unto 
her brain: ** then it was thus that the ring was recovered 
by that villain Cochrane and subsequently restored to 
me !”’ 

“ Ves—it wasthus,’’ said the Earl. ‘* But Ah, gracious 
_ lady! that other ring-—the ring which you received from 

e—” 

“That ring,” interrupted Margaret,—“I call all the 
saints to witness that I took the Proper measures to 
restore it to yon! Oh, what must you have thought of 
me? how iwust you have interpreted my supposed 
silence? Yes—I declare to you that I penned a letter— 
no matter now what its coutents were-——I cnelosced the 
ring therein and I gave the packet to Cochrane——’’ 

**T never received it,’’ rejoined the Karl. 

**T know it,”’ said Margarct. ‘‘ But it was only a few 
days ago that the fact was made known to me In 
short, the villain, Stephen Cochrano, kept the packct 
with the ulterior view of having me some day completely 
in his power.’’ 

An ejaculation of anger burst from Roland’s lips; and 
he placed his hand upon his sword, 

‘© Yes—it is so,’’ said the Queen; ‘and he has threat- 
ened me! He songht me within these walls —he stipu- 
lated for terms which I cannot por y grant In short, 
my lord, his conduct was outrageous! Ah! and he cven 
went so far as to declare that you had suffered him to be- 
come acquainted with your sentiments towards me—and 
that these sentiments were entirely hostile.’’ 

‘*Toll mo where I may encounter this foul deceiver,” 
said the Earl of Bassentyne, his conutenance flushin 
with anger, ‘‘and by St. Andrew of Scotland! he shal 
be most signally chastised! Doubtless, he still rotains 
the letter and the ring P” 

* Yes—to hold them as it were in terror over me,” 
replicd Margaret. 

** He shall surrender them,’’ rejoined the Earl; and 
theu his lips were compressed with the sternness of a 
lixed resolution. ‘‘ Where may I moet with him ?”’ 

“On the ninth day hence,” replied the Queen, ‘ pre- 
ciscly at the hour of noon—in the midst of a grove 
overhanging Loch Ness. Behold! the moon is bright— 
you can see the spot from this window.” 

Margaret drew aside tho curtain, and indicated the 
grove to the Karl of Bassentyne. 

“It is cnough,” he said. ‘I will mect the man there 
—on the day and at the hour your Majesty names.’’ 

There was now a bricf pause, during which thero was 
also a certain degree of embarrassment. The Quoen and 
the Karl looked at cach other; and then their glances 
were immediately withdrawn. He beheld before him 
that woman of grand and gorgeous beauty whom he had 
so devotedly loved: she beheld before her that handsome 
and polished nobleman, still quite young—for he was 
only cight-and-twenty—whose wife she might have been, 
but whom she had so ernelly deceived! She was in all 
the glory of her majestic loveliness: he was still hand- 
some as ever—but there was a certain settled pensivencss 
in his looks—the marks of cure were even discernible 
upon his face—he was evidently a man whose heart had 
writhed continuonsly and painfully with a secret grief. 
That he had been abroad for three years, and that since 
his return to Scotland he had secluded himself in his 
own castle, Margaret knew; but inasmuch as she sus- 
pected the reasons, it was a topic which she dared not 
touch upon. On tho other hund, he longed to express 
a me that she was happy; but he dared not !—ho even 
dreaded that the response, if truly given, might not 
be in the affirmative. 

Tho pause became fraught with awkwardness and em- 
barrassment for both; and the Queen, suddenly recover- 
ing her self-possession, said, ‘‘ My lord, you now under- 
stund the motives which induced me to crave this 
interview. Your conduct has ever been magnanimous 
and noble towards me :—accept, I beseech, the renewed 
assurances of all my gratitude, not merely for the past, 
but likewise for the present, and for that which you 
promise to accomplish for me in reference to the unprin- 
cipled man Stephen Cochrane.’’ 

She proffered her hand; and the Earl of Bassentyne, 
sinking upon one kneo, again touched it with his lips. 
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Ol @ true KnIPNT tOWwaras one OL woom he dared now 
think only as & queen and ag the wife of another. Mar- 
garet turned away somewhat abruptly, for her heart was 
full of emotion: and she beckoned Marion to conduct 
the Karl from the apartment. 


must here bid you farewell, my lord; for you 
your own way back to the dwarf’s chamber.” 

‘ Farewell,” answered the Karl. ‘‘ We shall soon mect 
again; for in ten days I may have something of in- 
portance to communicate to her Majesty; aud perhaps 
you, fair lady, will becomo the medium of such comuuou- 
nication.” 

He pressed her hand:—Marion peeped out into the 
passage; and observing no one, and hearing uo sound of 
ootsteps or of voices, she mado a sign for the Earl to 
hasten forth. He crossed tho threshold, and the door 
was closed behind. There was a lamp suspended in the 
passage which he was now threading; but the one into 
which he next turncd was involved iu obscurity. 

He was gliding along, when suddenly he heard a door 
open—a curtain was drawn back—a light flashed upon 
his countenance—and a lady made her appearance, carry- 
ing a lamp in her hand. In that woman, who possessed 
all tho remains of a onco magnificent beauty, and who 
was superbly apparclled,—in that woman, whose eyes 
were nt once riveted with a peculiar expression upon 
him—ho recognised her whose illicit love he had so 
virtuously rejected :—for it was Lady Galbraith who now 
stood before tho Har! of Bassentyne ! 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
MAUDE.—THE LETTER AND THE RING. 


Tur Eurl of Bassentyne was fora moment seized with 
confusion: but ho quickly recovered his presence of 
mind ; and bowing with suitable courtesy, he was about 
to pass on, as if he felt he had a perfect right to be there, 
and could not be called upon to give any explanations. 
But Lady Galbraith exclaimed, with a seeming air of 
astonishment, ‘‘ What! is it indced my Lord of Bassen- 
tyne that I thus encounter P’’ 

‘At your ladyship’s servico,”’ replied the nobleman, 
who was now compelled to stop: brt there was a@ certain 
degree of coldness mingling with the courtesy of his de- 
meanour towards Lady Galbraith, for he could not pos- 
sibly forget the overtures sho had made to him in the 
Custle of the Bass Rock. 

“ This is an sae ea pleasure,” she continued; and 
so peculiar was the look which she again bent upon 
Roland, that ho knew not whether it oxpressed irony and 
hatred, or whether it was meant to deprecate any feelings 
of aversion, contempt, or disgust which he himself might 
experience towards her. ‘I was not aware of your 
lordship’s presence within the walls of Urquhart Castle,”’ 
she continued. ‘‘ But how is it that oe lordship is 
wandcring alono in the obscurity of these passages ? 
Who could have been uncourtcous enough to leave you 
thus unattended? Perhaps you will permit me to repair 
that want of telat et rom whatever quarter it may 
have emanated ?—and if your lordship will only namu 
the person whom you seck, I will endeavour to instruct 
you how to find the individual's apartment.” 

“I thank your ladyship for this courtesy,” replied 
Roland, more aud more bewildered what to think of her 
tone and mauner towards him; ‘‘ but I am at no loss to 
find my way——”’ 

‘* At all events a personage of your rauk,’”’ interrnpted 
Lady Galbraith, now smiling with a most gracious air, 
“ must be suitably attended. What ho! Quincey! Come 
hither!” 

As she thus spoke, Lady Galbraith opened the door 
behind the curtain against which she was standing; and 
a middle-aged, sedate-looking serving-man made his 
appearance in answer to her summons. 

** Here, ; ema continued Lady Galbraith; ‘‘ take a 
taper or a lamp, and light the Ear] of Bassentyne on his 
way through these passages. My lord, I bid you good 
evening.” 

Lady Galbraith bowed with an air of the most affable 
courtesy ; and Roland, relaxing from the coldness of his 
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own demeanour towards her, returned the salutation 
with a friendly politeness ; for he now felt inclined to put 
the best interpretation on Lady Galbraith’s conduct—he 
thought that she wished to draw a veil over the past, and 
that she had therefore studied to treat him with the most 
lady-like courtesy. 

he servitor Quincey was now standing in readiness to 
lead the way whithersoever Roland might direct ; and he 
carried a light in his hand. The Ear] was bewildered how 
to act. His presence in the castle was now known to 
those who would be certain to speak of it; and all tho 
precautions which had heen takeu to ensure his decreed 
entrance within those walls were suddenly neutralized. 
He had not dared make with Lady Galbraith a mystory 
of his preseuce in the castle: he had not ventured to 
entreat that it might be regarded with secrecy. It was 
therefore uscless now to deliver any such injunction to 
Quincey. But it was absolutely necessary that he should 
seem to have some specific purpose for his visit to 
Urquhart Castle,—some object which might prevent 
suspicion from approaching the actual truth. ec must 
inquire for some person! Why notask therefore for the 
dwarf as well as for anyone else P 

** Whither shall I lead, wy lord P?’’ asked Quincey, with 
a stiff sedate bow. 

“To the apartment of worthy Master Mompesson,”’ 
responded the Ear]. 

Again the servitor bowed: he then led the way along 
the passages ;'and in a few minutes the door of Mompes- 
£0n’s room was reached. 

‘¢ Thanks for your civility,’’ said the Earl, as he dropped 
a coin in Quiucey’s hand. 

The man bowed and withdrew,—while Roland passed 
into Mompegsson’s quarters. The dwarf was not there; 
for the hour during which Marion had enjeined hin to 
be absent, was not yet passed. The Earl of Bassentyne 
therefore waited about twenty minutes, reflecting on all 
that had taken place with Margaret and with Lady Gal- 
braith ;—and at the expiration of that time the dwarf 
made his appearance. 

“Tam afraid,’ said Roland, ‘‘ that after all my visit 
here will be talked about,” 

**Indced, my lord?” ejaculated Mompesson, with an 
nssumed air of surprise and vexation. ‘* Huw so?” 

‘** Bocause Lady Galbraith has become aware of my pre- 
sence—her lacquey also——’”’ 

‘“*Indeed, my lord !’’ again cried the dwarf, 
mean that they have been here—to my room 

‘*Not exactly,’ rejoined the Earl, with some little 
degree of confusion. ‘ The truth is, I walked in the 
adjacent pussages with Mistress Marion Galbraith ——”’ 

‘Ah, well, my lord,’’ said Mompesson, ‘if you choose 
to be thus indiscreet——~”’ 

“True, my worthy little friend !’’ interjected Roland ; 
“it is not your fault. But look you! If you hear aught 
raid upon the subject, it will be better for you to make it 
wppear that I came of my own accord to sce you. Say 
that we are old friends, if you will—devise any excuse 
you may think fit——”’ . 

“Trust to me, my lord,” interrupted Mompesson. *'I 
will watch the progress of matters and act with the dis- 
erction that may be governed by circumstances.” 

** And now,’’ said the Earl, “it were well that T should 
tuke my departure, Shall it be with secrecy and stealthi- 
ness, as before P—or shal! I now go forth openly ?”’ 

** No, no, my lord!’’ ejaculated Mompesson. ‘‘ Seeretly 
and steulthily, if you please. The fewer that know of 
your visit here, the better! Perhaps Mistress Marion 
will be enabled to pacify her mother, aud to placo the 
seal of silence upon the lips of Quincey.”’ 

** Ah! now I bethink me,’’ exclaimed the Earl, “ it 
will be necessary that you shonld lose no time in inform- 
iug Mistress Marion Galbraith of the misadventure.” 

** Ah, then, Miss Marion was not with your lordship at 
the time P” said the dwarf, affecting au air of the utmost 
innocence and ingenuousness, as if he did really and 
truly believe that it was wholly and solely on Murion’s 
account the Earl had been seerctly summoned to the 
castle. 

*““Will you undertake that task for mo?’’ inquircd 
Roland: ‘‘ will you seek an interview with Mistress 
Marion Galbraith with the least possible delay ?”’ 

‘* Trust to me, my lord, I again say,’’ interrupted the 
dwarf; ‘“‘and everything shall be done for the best.” 

The Earl now muffled himself once more in his cloak; 
nnd Mompesson, having pceped forth into the passage 
to assure himsclf that the coast was clear, signified his 
readiness to escort the nobleman. A private staircase in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mompesson's apart- 
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ment enabled them to reach the court-yard without 
being observed or attracting any notice; and then they 
passed through the gates together, the dwarf giving the 
password, The Earl’s steed was concealed amongst 
some trees at a little distance; and ere he mounted into 
the saddle, he bestowed a liberal gift upon Mompesson. 

Away sped Roland of Bassentyne;—and Mompesson 
rapidly retraced his steps into the castle, He traversed 
the court-yard—he ascended the private staircase—and 
he was about to enter his apartment, when a female 
fivure glided towards him, along one of the adjacent 
passages, 

‘*Ah, Mistress Maude!” he cjaculated. 
any message for me 7” 

‘*No, Mompesson,”’ she replied: but I wish to speak 
to yon on wy own account,”’ 

** Walk in,” said the dwarf, throwing open the door of 
his room. 

Maude followed him. This young woman was now 
about twenty-one years of age; and, as we lave already 
sinid, she was high alike in the favour and the service of 
Queen Margaret. Exceedingly beautiful was she; but. 
for some little time past her looks had been pensive aud 
her mind seemed to be oppressed with a secret grief. 

“And now, pretty Mistress Maude,’’ asked the dwari, 
when the door was closed and they were alone together 
in that apartment, ‘‘ what have you to say unto me ?”’ 

‘*Mompesson,”’ replied the young woman, suddenly 
bursting into tears, *‘ I can endure this mode of life no 
longer !”’ 

‘“*I am very sorry for it, my dear,” replied the dwarf 
coolly ; ‘‘ for it seems to me that yours is a very happy 
kind of life. You are priucipal tire-woman to her 
Majesty—you are caressed and petted—you receive a 
handsome pecuniary remuneration—and I dare swear it 
is your own fault if you have not alrcady accompanied 
your lover Arthur Curtoys to the altar.” 

‘*Do not talk to me of happiness,’”’ ejaculated Muude 
pcetulantly, as she dashed away the tears from her cyes, 
‘* when you must know that wy mind has been harasscd 
with misgivings ever since you took up your residence 
within these walls! I fecl as if I wére a guilty thing !— 
as if I were conniving at some treachery towards a be- 
loved mistress !’’ 

**T cannot help what your feelings are,’ rejoined Mom- 
pesson, with the cold heartlessness which was naturall 
his character ; ‘‘ but I cun tell zon that it is very foolish 
for you to give way to these silly apprehensions; and I 
must remind you of the penalties you will incur by whis- 
pering the slightest syllable that ¢hall be detrimental to 
me or my interests ” 

** But tell me, Mompesson,’’ exclaimed Maude, ‘ what 
is your object in dwelling beneath this roof? Why did 
you throw yourself in the Queen’s way ?—why adopt 
that strange stratagem at the cave in order to commend 
yourself to the Royal favour ?”’ 

** Does not every one like to live under the sunshine of 
such protection ?’’ demanded the dwarf. ‘‘ Did not you 
quit the service of the Countess of Morton to euter imto 
that of Margaret? Why, then, should not I adopt a 
slinilar course ?”” 

“ Oh, the circumstances are so different !’’ exclaimed 
Maude vehemently. ‘*The Queen kuew that I was in 
the service of the Countess of Morton at the time; but 
she does not know that you were in that service! And 
then too, 1 gave her Majesty proofs of my fidelity and 
devution ; but you, Moupesson—Oh, I um convinced that 
you are playing some sinister game !’’ 

‘ Peace, foolish girl!’ ejaculated the dwarf angrily. 
‘* But perhaps it were as well if I were to recapitulate a 
few little facts, to which I desire your most patient 
attention. Did you not in the first instanve receive a 
billet from ime, prepariug you to meet me, In some 
capacity or another, in the ueighbourhood of Castle 
Urquhart—warning yoa uot to give way tu any sudden 
surprisc——”’ 

“Yes, yes—I received that billet,’”’ interrupted Maude ; 
"and my heart sank within me. Then the very next 
day, When I accompanicd the Royal retinue, I beheld you 
at the mouth of the cave !”’ 

‘‘Yes—and you were a good girl, Maude,”’ exclaimed 
Mompesson, ** inasmuch as neither by word nor look did 
you betray the fact that I was no stranger to you. And 
did I not play my part admirably 7’? dumanded Mompes- 
son, chook lug with delight and rubbing bis bands glee- 
fully together. 

‘Oh, I felt,” cried Mande, ‘‘ as if I had suddenly be- 
come the most wicked of sinners! the accomplice of 
your kuayeries aud trickeries !’’ 
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“Come, come, my pretty girl,’ interrnpted Mom- 
pesson, ‘*no haralt language, if you please! It suited | 
me to work myself into the fuvour of Royalty; and inas- | 
inuch as cirenmstances were required to accomplish that | 
end, I created those circumstances for myself. When 
you wished to transfer your services from the Countess’s 
houschold to the Queen’s, you found the circumstances 
rea prepared for you——” 

“Qh, spare all this verbiage!” cried Mande im. 
patiently; ‘‘for it seems to me as if it were replete with 
a sophistry which yon are calling into requisition in 
order to conceal evil aims and objects—or else to divert 
my attention from the main point. Tell me therefore, 
Mompesson,—tell me at once!—what are you doing in 
Castle Urquhart ?” 

‘Living happily and comfortably, as you perceive, my 
dear girl,” responded the dwarf. 

“ Byavion!” ojaculated Maude. ‘‘You must have an 
ohject—I am convinced of it! Why that journey from. 
which yon have just returned? Why that absence of 
four days ?”’ 

‘*T thought that every soul in the castle knew that I 
mcere:y went on a little pleasure trip to Aberdeen,’’ said 
Mompesson, with that same air of innocence and in- 
genousness which he had ere now assumed when in dis- 
course with tho Earl of Bassentyne. ‘ Ieally, Maude, 
yourre very suspicious !’’ 

“For upwards of two long months,’’ exclaimed the 
young woman, ‘Shave I been fnll of suspicion!—for 
upwards of two long months havo I felt as if I had 
become the wilful arcomplice in some crime that is being 
perpetrated! The Queen asks me why I am pensive— 
Mistress Marion Galbraith asks me--Arthur Ourtoys 
questions me in a similar strain; and what reply can I 
give? 1 speak evasively ; andthus, by my very tone and 
manner the suspicion is strengthened that thore is some 
secrct care gnawing at my heart! I will ondure it no 
longer, Mompcsson !”’ 

‘Pot an end to it, then,” said the dwarf, coolly ; 
‘““and you know. the consequences. If you ruin me, I 
will ruin you. I told yon so plainly enough in the billet 
which I secretly forwarded to you threa months ago: I 
have repeated the warning half-a-dozen times since I 
have been an inmate of the castle——’’ 

“Oh, yes!’ intorjected Maude bitterly, ‘‘I have not 
forgotten your hideous threats !”’ 

“*T am glad to hear that yon are mindful of them,” 
said the dwarf, with the most provoking calmness. ‘* Go 
and proclaim, if yon will, that Mompesson is a cheat and 
iu impostor in respect to the art of divination !—go and 
say what you will of me! But on the other hand, rest 
assured thatin retaliation I shall not fail 10 warn Arthur 
Curtoys——” 

“Enough! enongh!?? murmured Mande, her whole 
countenance expressive of anguish and aifright. ‘ Th 
very walls have cars!” 

‘* Then do not provoke me to speak words which you 
would wish unsaid:’—and the dwarf fixed his eyes 
significantly upon the distressed young woman. 

** Mompesson,’’ she said, in a low, deep tone, “ you 
have me in your power: IT know it—and you make me 
feel it! But, Oh! pray prove to me by some means or 
another that you have no sinister intent with regard to 
my beloved mistress! Show me that you are not here 
as n secret agent for tlie Oonutess of Morton,—plotting 
and planning——”’ 

‘*What on carth can the Countess have to plot and 
plan against the Queen ?”” demanded the dwarf gruffly. 

‘*Perhaps that.is a secret which you might reveal i! 
you thought fit. But how can I help being suspiciou 
when I eall to mind all the antecedents of the Countes: 
of Morton:—how she was tho King’s mistress at om 
time, and how at another she was snccouring him t 
persecnte the wife whom he had secretly married——”’ 

** Knough of all this !’? exclaimed Mompesson savagely, 
“You are rending my very brain with your plaints, 
your suspicions, and your reca itulations! A truce to 
this scene! I tell youn that I have got nothing to do 
with the Countess of Morton—and let that suffice! But 
if fair words will not establish a proper compact between 
you and inc, I must have recourse to foul. You see, 
Mande, that you extort threats from my lips. B: 
heaven! you had better be cautions, girl!—for if you 
force me to reveal what I know of you, farewell to thi 
love of Arthur Cartoys! farewell to the favour of th: 
Queen! farewell everything!” 

** Mompesson,’’ murmured the young woman, “ yor 
shall have no need to tell that tale! I will still main. 
tain the seal of silence upon my lips—I will keep th: 
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ecrct coucerning you, if you will keop tho scerct con. 
erning me!’’ 
“That is speaking like a rational creature,’’ o)served 
he dwarf. ‘‘Go now, my good Mauds!—cheer np—and 
xt that pretty face of yours be wreathed in smiles as it 
vas wont to seem when you and Minnie were the gayes 
f all sprightly young fairies at Carlisle.” 
A quick flush passed over the young woman’s counte- 
tance; and heaving a profound sigh, she issued from the 
‘warf’s apartment. 
That same night a messenger was secretly despatched 
Ww Lady Galbraith to Edinburgh, where the King was 
inpposed tobe atthe time. Bat the courier learnt, on 
wriving at the capital, that David had gone to Dalkcitir 
Jastle; and he at once followed the King thither. The 
letter of which he was the bearer was speedily de- 
vered into the Royal hand and greedily scanned by the 
Royal eyes. 
‘“ What tidi 
was with the 
me B rything 
ve ing progresses as I could wish!” responded 

she Monarch. Pye warf did in no way teoone you! 
But, by heaven! these tidings are indced important in 
more senses than one !”’ 

‘*And the Earl. of Bassentyne has been to Urquhart 
Castle?’’ inquired Louisa, with feverish haste. 

‘** Yes—seeretly and sicalthily introduced within those 

alls,” rejoined the King ; ‘‘ for such are the terms which 
Lady Galbraith uses in her letter.’’ 

“ ady Galbraith?’ ejaculated the Conntess. 

What! can Mompesson have told her anything? or 
can the Queen have taken her ladyship into her conti- 
dence P”’ 

** Nothing of the kind,’’ interrupted the King, ‘‘ Ever 
on the watch—intelligent and lynx-cyed—-Lady Gal- 
braith beheld some little circumstances which excited 
her suspicion: she saw that her daughter Marion was 
preocoupied and anxious—and she remained on the 
alert. She beheld the dwarf introduce a cloaked in- 
dividual to his room; then Marion was fetched; and 
then the young lady procecded to conduct the new- 
comer along the passages to the Quecn’s apartment. 
Lady Galbraith recognised that individual—it was the 
Ear! of Bassontyne! She listened at the door of the 
Quéen’s apartment—she could not overhear all that was 
said — but she caught snfficient to furnish usefnl 
materials for my purpose ——’’ 

‘*In what respect P’’ inquired the Countess. ‘ Did the 
Ear] of Bassentyne——~”’ 

** Really make love to the Queen?” ejaculated the 
King. “No! nothing of that sort!—and it appears that. 
Marion was oa throughout the interview. But 
would you believe it?—Stephon Cochrane has been to 
Urquhart Castle! He has threatencd the Queen—it 
was on account of these menaces that she sent for the 
bao of Bassentyne. But here! read Lady Galbraith’s 
etter.”’ 

The Countess took the despatch aud perused it with 
the utmost avidity. 

‘Ah!’ she ejaculated: “rings exchanged P” 

**'Yes—almost at the very time when 1 was insauc 
enough to become infatuated with Margaret’s charms,” 
cried the King. ‘‘Oh, the heartless creature! But by 
8t. Andrew! ifshe were thus perjured and forsworn to 
Roland of Bassentyne, wight she not very readily 
become faithless and inconstant towards me? In sooth, 
I have a thousand reasons for getting rid of this 
woman!’ . 

**No doubt of it, sire,’’ exclaimed the Countess of 
Morton. “Sho isa Logie—there is a taint in her very 
blood! The granddanghter of a traitor never ought to 
have been——Pardon me, sire, for my boldness——’’ 

“Oh, but you are right, Louisa! you are right!" 
ejaculated David: ‘‘the granddaughter of a traitor 
never ought to have been raised to the Scottish throne! 
Bunt thence she shall descend! You perceive by this 
letter that Lady Galbrnith confronted the Earl as he was 
returning from the Quecn’s apartment ?’’ 

** Yes, sire—so says this despatch,’’ answered the 
Countess, “‘Lady Galbraith thought it better she 
shonld thus throw herself in this way, so that it might 
not be possible for the fact of his introduction into 
Urquhart Castle to be subsequently denied.”’ 

“And is there not something about one of her lady- 
ship’s servants ?’’ inquired the King. ‘ Tread the letter 
hurriedly—and moreover I was excited——’’ 

**'Yes—Lady Galbraith was determined there shonld 
be a witness, as it appears by ber own statement nude 


8?” asked the Countess of Morton, who 
ing when the letter was thus delivered to 
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lacguey—Quincey by name——”’ 

“’Twas well and cleverly done on Lady Galbraith’s 
part!” interjected the King. ‘‘ Does she not say that 
she will speak not a syllable to her daughter on the 
subject, but will leave matters to take their own course 
until she receives further instructions from me?” 

‘““Yes—her langnage is to that offect,’’ rejoined the 
Countess. ‘‘ But this Stephen Cochrane, sire——” 

“His sudden appearance on the scene may prove the 
very greatest service to us,’’ exclaimed the King; ‘‘and 
thanks to the keecuness of Lady Galbraith’s ears, when 
she was listening at the door of the Quecn’s apartment, 
we Shall know where to find him.”’ 

It is unnecessary to follow any farther tho conversa- 
tion which took place on this occasion between tho King 
aud the Countess of Morton; and we must again ro- 
direct the attention of our readors to Glen Urquhart. 

Several days clapsed; and now the perio allowed by 
Stephen Cochrane for the Queen to fulfil the conditions 
which he had prescribed, had reached its term. Accord- 
ingly, onc forenoon, a traveller dismounted from his 
steed on the bunk of Loch Ness at a distance of about 
half-a-mile from the castle, and pursued his way on foot 
towards a grove that crowned an eminence ovcrlaug- 
ing the water. This person was Stephen Cochrane. He 
was apparelled in pretty nearly the same style as when 
he had presented himself to the Queen precisely a fort- 
night back; and his countenance bore the traces of recent 
debauchery. As he ascended the eminence, he every 
now aud then looked carefully around; but ho per- 
ceived no one—and he was well satisfied that his move. 
ments shonld be thus unobserved. 

‘*Whom shall I meetin that grove?’’ he asked him- 
self. ‘‘ Will the Queen come in person? or will she 
instruct some one to transact the business on her behalf ? 
Is it possible that she conld mean sythns treacherous ? 
Ido not think it!—and yet who can tell? <A posse of 
armed men might scizo upon me—deprive me of the 
letter and the ring—and then leave me, without recom- 
pense or reward, to my own bitter disappointment! Let 
us sce if there bo not some way to gain additional 
advantage on my own side.”’ 

Stephen Cochrane throw himself on the ground, as if 
for the purpose of reposing his limbs, under the shade 
of a knot of trees which were about half-way up tho 
eminence. By the aid of his dagger he dug up a turf; 
and in the hole he deposited tho letter and the ring. 
Replacing the turf, he muttered to himself, ‘‘ Now those 
objects shall only be surrendered up when the money 
and securities shall have been placed in my hand !” 

Stepben Cochrane vose up from the green sward, and 
coutinued to usceud the eminence towards the grove 
which crowned the summit. But scarcely had he set 
foot within the maze of vordure, when there was na 
sudden rustling amongst the trees. Le turned to tly— 
but he was too late: his retreat was cut off—he was a 
prisoner inthe hands of some half-dozen armel men, 
whom he recognised as being in the King’s service. By 
these persons he was hurried through the grove, which 
was not more than about half-a-mile in circumference ; 
and when the outskirt on the opposite side was reached 
—namecly, where the brow of the eminence completely 
overlooked the shining waters of Loch Ness—Cochrane 
found himself in the presence of the King. 

‘Pardon me, gracious sire,’’ said the man, at once 
sinking on his knees before the Monarch,—‘ pardon me, 
sire, if for any reason your anger has been excited 
against me!’’ 

‘‘ Search his person !’’ gaid the King sternly. ‘' There 
ought to be about him a letter containing a ring—or per- 
haps the ring may bo separate from the letter, supposing 
the document to have beey opened. But you will see!”’ 

“Ah! ha!’ thought Cochrane to himself: ‘ this is 
the purpose of my arrest! Very good! I may now 
drive a bargain with the King, instead of bcholding the 
fulfilment of the one I made with the Queen ?’’—thon 
speuking in an andible tone, he said, ‘‘ Search me if you 
will, my brave nen; but it will be useless.’’ 

‘This falsehood shall not serve your purpose, Master 
Cochrane!” exclaimed the King sternly. ‘* I know full 
well what Iam doing. You see that you would have 
done better to remain faithful to my interests after all. 
But enough! Surrender up the articlos I have named— 
or be searched !”’ 

‘‘ And what if they are not forthcoming, sire ?’’ asked 
Cochrane. 

‘* Then shall you be immediately hanged to one of these 
trees,”’ answered the King, ‘‘as a punishment for the 


to your Majesty. She therefore summoned her principal 
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roguish use you made of my royal name in respect to tho 
French noblemen in London.”’ 

‘‘ Gracious King,” said Cochrane, now assuming a very 
penitent air, ‘‘may I not hope for tho restoration of your 
royal favour? Though I have not about my person the 
objects whercof your Grace has spoken——’”’ 

** Scarch him—and have done with it !’’ ejaculated the 
King, in a peremptory tone. 

Cochrano’s person was soarched accordingly: indeed 
his garments were almost torn off his back ; but the letter 
and the ring were not discovored. 

‘*Tell moe, knave!”’ cried the King, who was almost 
furious with disappointment—‘‘ toll me what you have 
done with those objects P—and bewaro Low you deceive 
me !”? : 

“Tf your gracious Highness,’ answered Cochrauce, 
*‘ would only condescend to take mo once more into your 
royal favour, I night possibly serve your Majesty’s pur- 
pose in many things——”’ 

“Ah! yon begin to perceive that the tables are turn- 
ing,” exclaimed David; ‘and you now wish to get back 
again pen the stronger side! First of wll surronder 
up the letter and the ring! Tell me where you have 
hidden these objects—and then perhaps we may make 
terms.” 

‘May I really hope, gracious sire,’’ asked Cochrane, 
“that your royal favour will be restored unto me if I 
furnish that preliminary proof of my devotion and 
fidelity P’’ 

“The proof! the proof at once!’ oxclaimed the King, 
“ By St. Andrew, the knave is going to bandy more words 
with me !—Hnubert, the cord!’ 

In a moment a halter was produced, and the nooso 
was slipped over the head of Stephen Cochrane. Tho 
man shuddered for an instant, but quickly regaining his 
confidence and self-possession, he said, *‘ Sire, it needs 
not such coercive measures as these to induce me to afford 
your Majesty the proof of fidelity which you havo de- 
manded, J throw myself on your royal mercy.” 

** This is your best course,” interjected David. ‘ Aud 
now, without another syllable of usoless parley, the letter 
and the ring !”’ 

‘‘T have buried them in the earth, under the shade of a 
little knot of trees on the other side of the hill. Deign 
to sutfer me to lead your Majesty thither.”’ 

**Lead on!” said the King; ‘‘aud keep the halter 
still about your neck. Beware how youn trifle with 
me !—for I am now in no mood to brook troachery or 
deceit !” 

“Your royal favour or elso an ignominious death!” 
said Stephen Cochrane. ‘I trust myself to tho issue.”’ 

With thesxo words, Cochrane began to retrace the path- 
way through the grove, the royal guards folowing 
close at his heels: while the King—who was attended by 
x couple of pages—brought up the rear. In this manner 
the grove was threadud—and the descent towards the 
knot of trees was commenced. Ina few minutes those 
trees were reached; and Cochrane proceeded straight to 
the spot where he had buried the letter and the ring. | 

“Tt is here,” he said; and he lifted up the turf which 
he had cut with his dagger’s point. 

But what words can describe the terror, the dismay, 
the consternation—-blank and cold—which seized upon 
the wretched man when he found not the objects of his 
search! Was it possible ? The letter and the ring were 

one! And now a wild cry suddenly peuwled forth from 

iis lips; and throwing himsclf upon his knees, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Mercy, mercy, sire! I swear to your Highness 
that I buried the articles here!’ 

The eyes of the entire party swept their glances 
around; but not a soul besides themsclves was to be 
seen. Who conld have taken the letter and the ring ? 

“By St. Andrew!’’ David’s voice literally thundered 
forth, *‘ this miserable trickery shall bo summarily pun- 
ished! Hubert, do your duty!’’ 

Another shrick—another, and another, pealed forth 
from the throat of the miserable Cochrane, blended with 
the most passionate and piteous entreaties for mercy. 
But the King was ina mood to show none; and the execu- 
tion took place. One extremity of the cord was thrown 
over the bough of a tree; and Cochranc’s last yell of 
anguish was abruptly cat short by the mortal agony of 
suffocation. 
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CHAPTER LXXX, 
THE EARL AND THE DWARF. 


THE Earl of Bassentyne had not been unmindful of his 
pone to Queen Margaret. Clad in a deep disguise, he 
1ad repaired to the eminence overhanging Loch Ness. at 
least an hour before the time at which he expected 
Stephen Cochrane to make his appearance in that neigh- 
bourhood ; and the better to escape observation, he con- 
cealcd himself amidst a clump of trees growing half-way 
up the ascent. After having waited for some time, 
Roland perceived a party of horsemen wending their way 
along the bank of the spacious piece of water; and at 
first he fancied that Cochrane might have possibly come 
with an crcort. The horsemen entered n thicket which 
concealed them from Koland’s view, but only fur the 
apace of a few minutes,—at the expiration of which they 
reappeared. This time they came on foot, for they had 
left: their steeds in the thicket. 

They began to mount the eminence—while Roland, 
still conccaled among the trees, watched their move- 
ments. If it were indeed Stephen Cochrane, accompanied 
by a posse of friends, Roland felt bitterly vexed with 
himself that he should have come alone thither in the 
hope of encountering Cochrane also alone, and of over- 
powering him in fair fight. Bat scarcely had the Earl 
expressed this regret within his own breast, when his 
mind was suddenly startled on recognising King David 
ws one Of the members of that party. It was now more 
than ever expedient that Koland should lie close in his 
hiding-place, so as to keep a sharp eye upon the progress 
of events ; for the plot seemed to be altogether thicken- 
ing, and w new turn might be given to the march of in- 
cidents by the sudden and unexpected appearauce of the 
King in that neighbourhood. 

David und his attendants specdily disappeared again 
from the view of the Earl of Bassentyne, inasmuch as 
they were now striking off into a path which led them 
towards that part of the grove which overlooked the 
waters of Loch Ness; while the clump of trecs where the 
nobleman lay Lidden was ou that part of the hillock 
which looked towards the Glen. <A thousand conflicting 
idvas passed through Roland’s mind. Was Stephen 
Cochrane acting a traitorous part towards the Queen 
and preparing to coustunmate some nefarious bargain 
with the King P—or, on the other hand, had David by 
some means learnt that Cochrane was to be there at that 
hour fora special purpose ? and was his Majesty lying 
in wait to intercept the expected individual and rifle his 
person of articles that might be made to tell disparagingly 
against Margaret ? Was there a traitor within the walls 
of Urquhart Castle P—and if 80, who could it be? Not 
Mompesson surely !—not Marion (ialbraith! No, no! it 
were impossible (thought the Karl of Bassentyne) that 
cither of these could have said aught to betray the 
Queen! Besides, how could Mompesson know anything 
wbout Roland’s interview with the Queen—or the ex- 
pected meeting with Stephen Cochrane in the grove--or 
the object of such mecting? No!—only one person 
could possibly have betrayed Margaret, besides Stephen 
Cochrane himself: and that must be Marion Galbraith. 
But sooner than believe such an atrocity, Roland would 
have put faith in anything else that was moustrously 
preposterous or ineredible. 

All his ideas therefore were again settling themselves 
upon the probable treachery of Stephen Cochrane and a 
supposed collusion with the King, when the sounds of 
footsteps reached the nobleman’s ear, He peeped from 
his hiding-plaee, and beheld the object of his thoughts 
advancing towards that very knot of trees. Yes— 
Stephen Cochrane himself! Roland remained quict,— 
mcutally ejaculating, “ T will spring upon him when he 
comes near enough! Iwill take him unawares! I must 
at the first moment prevent his throat from giving 
utterance to any cry of alarm which may bring the 
King’s party to his assistance. Kverything is fair when 
dealing with perfidions wretches of this description !’’ 

Cochrane advanccd, as we have already seen, into the 
shade thrown by the knot of trees; aud he flung himsclf 
upon the greensward, muttering at the moment loud 
enough to be overheard by Roland, ‘f Let us see if there 
Beno some way to gain additional advantage on my own 
side!’ | 

The Kar! of Bassentyne was on the very point of spring- 
ing forth from his lair when these strange words struck 
his cars: he accordingly checked himselfi—he remained 
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perfectly motionless, to fathom, if possible, Cochrane’s 
meaning. Nor was he kept long in suspense; for the 
man drew his dagger from it3 sheath, raised a turf, and 
beneath it concealed a small package. This being done, 
and the turf being replaced, Cochrane rose from the grass 
beneath the shade of the trees, and continued his way 
towards the grove on the summit of the hillock. Then 
forth from his hiding-place stole the Earl of Bassentyne : 
he raised the turf—he opened the packet :—it contained 
the letter and the ring! ; 

Mechanically did the Earl replace the turf, without 
eal any particular motive for so doing; and he then 
darted away with his prize. Down the descent he sped ; 
and he had a full opportunity thus to escape observation, 
because it was at the very time when Stephen Cochrane 
was being hurried through the grove into the presence of 
King David. 

In a very few minutes the Earl of Bassentyne reached 
another little clump of trees, in the midst of which he 
night peouy hide himself while he deliberated on the 
course which lic had next to pursue. The letter contained 
in the packct was unsealed; or rather we should say 
that the scal had been broken; and it was addressed to 
himself. Three years and some months had elapsed 
since it was written ; and thus the chivalrous disposition 
of Roland suggested for a moment a doubt whether 
ho had any right to penetrate into its contents at that 
remote date. But a second thought convinced him that 
a letter once addressed to himsclf, was always his own, 
so to speak, and might at any iustant be read by him 
whensoever it should come to hand. Besides, he natn- 
rally experienced a deep curiosity to ascertain in what 
terms Margarct had at the time sought to break off the 
engagement which subsisted between them. The Karl 
of Bassentyne accordingly decided on perusing the 
as und he found that its conteuts were as fol- 
ow :— 


‘You will be surprised, my lord, to find that F address 
you in these formal terms ; but still more surprised per- 
haps must you be at the first opening of this letter, to 
find that it contains tho ring which three days ago you 
pluced on my finger! But do not judge me harshly: on 
the contrary, if you love me well, behave with a lofty 
generosity towards me! This I am sure that you will do, 
even when I tell you that I misjudged my own mind—I 
mistook the state of my own heart—I acted from an 
impulse, and not from a deeply-rooted sentiment. But 1 
did not wilfully deceive you: I was labouring under an 
error when I plighted my troth and when I vowed that 1 
would become thine! That 1 did veritably thus mis- 
interpret the condition of my own heart, may be jadged 
from the fact that all I said to you the other day was 
invested with solemnity, and therefore spoken with a 
real sincerity atthe time. But I have since analyzcd my 
fcclings—I have reasoned with myself, and I find that I 
misunderstood the sentiments which I entertain towards 
yon. I fancied that a pure friendship must be identical 
with love, and that such feelings as a sister might enter- 
tain towards a brothcr were tinetured with a more tender 
sympathy. I was wrong !—and in pledging myself to 
become thine, as well as in accepting your vow to become 
mine, I took a step which was very far from being calen- 
lated to ensure our mutual happiness. And you, wy lord, 
with your fine intelligence and noble generosity, will 
admit that it is better I should now deal thus fraukly 
with you, than suffer you to remain in the dark in refer- 
ence to so important a subject. It is the happiness of 
two individuals which is at stake—thine and mine: and 
however recklessly I might play with mine own, yet it 
were unpardonable for me to jeopardize yours! No!—I 
will not do i! Therefore, even at the risk of incurring 
a less charitable interpretation than I herein beseech you 
to put upon my motives, I will earnestly entreat and 
implore that our engagement may here end at once and 
forever. Nay, more!—by my own will 1 thus end it! 
Receive the assurance of my friendship for evermore ; 
but the heart’s love cannot be bestowed by an effort of 
the volition! Have I not said enough, my lord, to induce 

ou, in all good grace and with befitting favour and for. 

carance, to receive back the ring which you placed upon 
my finger, and in return to restore me the ring which I 
placed upon thine? In conclusion, it were an iusult to 
the magnanimity of your own heart, as well as to the 
gallantry of that Scottish chivalry whereof you are so 
bright an ornament, to appeal unto the delicacy of your 
feelings that all which has hitherto taken place betwixt 
us may be buricd in profoundest secrecy. At the same 
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time I may add that the bearer of this letter—worthy 
Master Stephen Cochrane—is to be fully trusted ; and by 
him therefore nay your lordship return me the ring 
which in a moment of error and of the heart’s mistake I 
placed on your finger. 

‘© MARGARET FITzZ-ALLAN.” 


It was with the most painful feelings that the Earl of 
Bassent yne perused this letter; and more than once was 
he on the very point of dashing it upon the ground and 
spnrning it heneath his foot. 

‘““What!”” he exelaimed, when he had finished the 
reading of the document; ‘she wrote meu this letter on 
the very day when she was on the point of espousing the 
King !—and she would have deluded me into the belief 
that she was acting a frank and candid part towards me, 
whereas it was all the vilest selfishness and grossest 
hypoerisy! Ah, Margaret! Margaret! I thought that 
you were giddy and foolish—easily dazzled by the lustre 
of a crown, so superior to that of a coronet: bat I could 
not have fancied that you were so thoroughly heartless 
as I now know you to be!) By St. Andrew! to have been 
thus jilted by yon! O woman of inordinate ambition, 
never for a single instant did you even so much as 
suppose that you loved me! No, no! I now understand 
it all!) You would have married the Karl of Bassentyne,”’ 
he went on to exclaim in bitter tones, as he thus apostro- 
phised the perfidions Margaret—‘‘ yon would have mar- 
ried the Earl of Bassentyne, becanse he could have given 
you rank and wealth: but on the instant that a King 
stepped forward to become your suitor, then farewell to 
the Earl! Had an Emperor subsequently made his ap- 
pearance, it would doubtless have been farewell likewise 
to the King! Intense selfishness swayed thee, Margarct ! 
personal aggrandisement was the paramount feeling of 
your heart !’’ 

The veil had thus completely fallen from the eyes of 
the Earl of Bassentyne m respect to Margaret’s cha- 
racter, Asa matter of conrse he had long suspected it 
partially: he now understood it completely. Mingled 
disgust and indignation were in his soul: but not for a 
single instant did he think of wreaking a revenge, though 
the means were in his possession in the shape of that 
letter and of the ring. But far too magnanimous was 
Roland of Bassentyne to allow such a thought to take 
possession of him, even for a single instant; and he 
speedily began to expericnce a sentiment of commisera- 
tion and pity, now mitigating the disgust and indignation 
he had just before felt in reference to the past conduct of 
Queen Margaret. 

“T will acquit myself fully of this mission which I have 
undertaken on her behalf,” he said to himself: ‘‘and 
then away to my own peaceful abode, where I shall now 
experience but little ditliculty in banishing for ever from 
mny heart the image of one who is as pertidious as she is 
beautiful !”’ 

The Earl of Bassentyne was about to issuo forth from 
the clump of trees, when he thought to himsclf, ‘I must 
be guarded in my movements, or I may fall in with the 
King’s party! Ah! whom have we there, gliding 
stealthily along the bottom of the glen? By St. Andrew, 
it is the dwarf !’’ 

And sure cnough, there was Mompesson at a little 
distance, evidently looking about with eagerness and 
anxicty in every direction—vow concealing himself behind 
a tuft of shrubs—next squatting like a toad under a frag- 
ment of crag—in a word, playing the part of one who was 
looking for somebody under circumstances that required 
secrecy and caution. 

The Ear] of Bassentyue hastily wrapped the ring inside 
the letter ; he then carefully tied the envelope with the 
silken cord which was attached theruto; and as the wax 
which was used in those times was the same soft material 
which was also used for tapers, he had nothing to do but 
to ane the broken parts together with his finger and 
make a new stamp with his own signet-ring. Havin 
done this, he peeped forth from the knot of trees, an 
called Mompesson by name. The dwarf started and 
glanced quickly around, until his looks settled on the 
disguised person of the nobleman who was thus sum- 
moning him. In less than a minute Mompesson was by 
the Earl]’s side in the midst of the clump of trees. 

“Ah, my lord! is it indeed you?’ ejaculated the 
dwarf. ‘Your disguise is admirable! ou do indeed 
look like a wandeoriug minstrel in that long dark gabar- 
dine, and with the lute strung over your shoulder! But 
what tidings, my lord—for doubtless you may guess that 
it is for you I was in search,” 
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* Indeed P”’ cried the Earl; and he sevorely scrutinized 
the countenance of the dwarf: “ you were in search of 
me? And pray who may have sent you?” 

‘*In good svoth, « pretty question, my lord!’ replied 
Mompesson, who untlinchingly met the Earl's survey. 
‘* Who should send me but your lordship’s ladye-love, the 
fair damosel who a fortnight buck despatched mo with 
the summons to your castle—which snmmons you did 
forthwith obey in the most gallant and knightly style. 
I mean pretty Mistress Marion Galbraith.”’ 

**’Tis well, Mompesson,”’ replied the Karl. ‘‘ But what 
saw you from the ¢ opt of the glen that you were creep- 
ing along so stcalthily ?’’ 

“A sight which made me for an instant tremble lost it 
was your lordship’s own precious self that I beheld !’’ 
answered Mompesson. ‘Saw you not the King and a 
party of his yuard——~” 

“* Yes—aud another person also,”’ rejoined the Earl. 

“Ah, well,” continued the dwarf: ‘‘who that other 
person may he, I cannot say: but certain it is that he 
is now playing the singular, but not altogether un- 
usual part of a human acorn suspended to a stately oak- 
tree. 

“Indeed! is it so?’ ejaculated the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne. 

“T havo just seen it with my own eyes,’’ responded 
the dwarf. ‘‘ Ah! the terror that swept throngh me as 
I saw the human weight drawn up by tho stont cord, 
the bough serving as a pulley! Thanks to that huge 
stone beneath which I crouched, I remained concenled 
from the view of the King and the Ruyal guards, Bat 
hasten, my lord! what message, token, or wissive have 
you for Mistress Marion Galbraith ?”’ 

* Take this packet,’’ answered the Earl of Bassentyne ; 
*conecal it most carefully about your person! use all 
possible cantion, I implore you!—and give it secretly 
wid privately into the hands of the young lady whom 
you have named. 

*©] will do so, my Jord,”’ replica Mompesson. 
you any further commands ?”’ 

“None,” returned Roland. “Ah! tel! mo, was my 
visit to tho castle spoken of P—did Laly Galbraith and 
her servitor Quincey 

“ They questioned not me, my lord,” rejoined Mom. 
pesson; ‘‘ueither was Mistress Marion in any way 
troubled on the point by her mother.’’ 

“?Tis well!’ ejaculated the Earl of Bassentyno. 
“Here, worthy dwarf! accept this guerdon for tho ser- 
vice you are uow rondering me—and get you back with 
all possible speed to the castle. Doubtless the presence 
the King in this neighbourhood may not be known 
there-——”’ 

“Perhaps uot, my lord,” interjected Mompcsson, with 
an airas if he were somewhat surprised at the remark. 
“But that has got nothing to do with the amatory 
correspondence which your fordship sustains with Mis- 
tress Marion Galbraith.” 

Having thus spoken—and without waiting for any 
reply—Mompesson glided away from amidst the clump 
of trees: he reached the hugo stone, from behind which 
he again peeped forth—and he now ohserved that the 
royal pert were moving away from the spot where the 
execution had taken place. Mompesson made another 
dart forward in tho direction of the castle ; and he dis- 
appeared, behind a tuft of bushes, from the view of the 
Earl of Bassentyne. 

The nobleman watched from the clump of trees until 
he beheld the King’s party enter amidst the thicket 
where they had left their horses, as described in the 
opening of this chapter. Roland thenquitted his hiding- 
place, and made direct for a little cave at a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile. There he had left his horse 
banqueting upon 2 quantity of grass which he had 
gathered for the animal’s regalement. Throwing off the 
gabardine which he had wornas a disguise, and which 
had a large hood, or cowl, he appeared ina suit of com- 

lete armour, with the exception of the helmet, which 

e had left in this cave. Having put on the steel head- 
piece, he was just on the poiut of leading his horse forth 
from the cavern, when he heard the heavy trampling 
of stcel-clad feet close by: and in a moment he was 
confronted by a warrior armed in complete panoply, 
like himself. 

‘Ah, my Lord of Bassentyne!’’ exclaimed that 
individual, at once recognising the nobleman. 

But this recognition was not mutual: for Roland could 
not recollect that he had ever before seen the warrior 
who thus accosted him. His age was apparently 
verging towards forty: his features were handsome— 
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his figure was well and strongly built; and he wore a 
suit of armour which being of the very plainest fashion, 
afforded no clue either to his rank or nation. Yet by 
the darkness of his hair and cyes, and the general 
expression of his countenance, he did not sczin to be a 
Scot. 

** Yes, Sir Stranger,’’ said Roland; ‘‘I am the Earl of 
Bassentyne. But you? I recollect you not-——”’ 

** No—it is scarcely possible that you should recollect 
me,” interjected the warrior, in a thoughtful manner ; 
‘‘ for where we met, it conld scarecly have happened 
that I should have been pointed out to you ; whereas, on 
the contrary, you, a3 a great nobleman, were pointed ont 
to me.” 

*“And where did we thus meet,?’’ inquired Roland: 
“or rather I should ask, where have you seen me before ? 
There is a significnncy in your speech——”’ 

‘Tt was at Dumbarton Castle, upwards of three years 
ago,’’ replied the warrior, ‘‘ that you were pointed out 
to me.” 

*“Ahf at Dambarton ?” ejaculated the Earl: for all 
in a moment had the mention of that fortalice revived 
the many painfnl memories associated with Margaret 
and her perfidy towards himself. ‘But your uae, 
Sir Stranger ?’”’ 

**No matter my naine at present,’’ was the response. 
** Let me ask how it is that the Earl of Bassentync is 
thus loitering with evident stealthiness in the ncighbour- 
hood of Castle Urquhart ?” 

“* By heaven !’’ cried Roland, his countenance crimson- 
ing with indignation, ‘‘do you dare take upon yourself 
the part of a querist in respect to my actions or pro- 
ceedings 2?” 

‘Was it not once rnmonred that the Earl of Basscen- 
tyne had paid his court to a certain lady who was plain 
Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allen at the timo ?—and docs it 
not therefore now sccm suspicions,’ continucd the 
stranger-warrior, ‘‘that this same Earl should be 
Aes beneath the disguise of a minstrel’s gabar- 
dine——’’ 

‘By St. Andrew!’ interrupted Roland; ‘fain were 
I to cross swords with you, that this insolence of thine 
might be summarily chastised,—but that there is a 
strange significancy blended with mystery in your looks 
and speech! Moreover, not for another instant must 
the faine of that august lady remain under aspersion! 
Thercfore, believe me when ng a belted Earl and a true 
Knight I swear unto you that T harbour neither impure 
thought nor unholy design in reference to Qrueeu Mar- 
garet. I was about to leave the ucighbourlioo’@——”’ 

“Bnough, my lord!’’ interrupted the warrior. T 
thank you for the courtesy which has vouchsafed ex- 
planation; and IT uow offer all seaming exeuses for my 
apparent rmdeness in putting certains guestions or 
venturing on particular remonstrances to yonr lordship. 
As forme, Tam humble and obscure—timine is a name 
that it were scarcely worth while to mention——-’”’ 

**Nay—but this turn will not serve you!’’ cried the 
Earl of Bassentyne, laying his hand upon his sword; 
**von shall give ine your name !”’ 

‘*‘ Halt, my lord! be not impetnous or impatient!’ said 
the stranger. “If we mean to demand explanations of 
one another, cither at the sword’s point or by the more 
courteons use of our tongues, Iam willing to give you 
the choice betwixt the alternatives. But let there be ex- 
planation for explanation !”’ 

‘*T do not comprehend yoen,”’ interjected Roland. 

**T will tell your lordship my uname,” responded the 
stranger-warrior; “‘and then it shall be your turn to 
answer the next query. Afterwards I hold myself bound 
to reply to the next question which you may think fit to 

nt.’ 


’ 


“By St. Jnde, this is a strange compact !’’ cried the 
Farl of Baseentyne, who, despite his numerons causes 
for seriousness, and even gloominess, could not prevent 
himself from smiling at the proceedings of the other. 
‘We seem as if we were both wishing to become friends, 
and yet we are within a hnir’s-breadth of drawing onr 
weapons upon each other; while itis equally patent to 
me that you are incapable of the discourtesy of putting 
queries through mere idle curiosity. Now then, I will 
give you encouragement to speak farther; and to what- 
soever I may have previously said I will add this little 
piece of information—that so far from entertaining any 
dishonourable thought in reference to the Queen, I am 
engaged in a little secret correspondence with one of her 
ache See through the medium of a good-natured 

war metas? # 

‘What! a dwarf?” ejaculated the stranger, with a 
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sudden start: ‘‘a dwarf say you?  Ifis his 
naine Pp”? 

‘“ Mompesson,’”’ responded the Earl, who was startled 
if not actually affrighted by the sudden change which 
took place in the tone and look of his new acquaint- 
ance. 

‘* Mompesson P” echoed the latter. ‘And you believe 
him to be good-hearted! Oh, my lord! if it be worth 
that hideous wretch’s while to betray you, rest assured 
he will do it!” 

* Just heaven! is this so?” cried Roland, now turning 
very pale. ‘* But tell me, in the name of everything 
sacred! why do you entertain such an evil opinion—~”’ 

** Concerning that vile dwarf ?”’ exclaimed the stranger. 
“ Because Iam convinced that he is here for some trea- 
cherous purpose! He has for years been in the service of 
one who is a mortal enemy of Queen Margaret!’ 

“Holy saints!’’ groaned the Earl, staggering back 2 
pace or two: “‘what monstrous mischief may now be 
Se aca And the King here in the neighbour 
100d !” 

“Ah! then, my lord,’”’ ejaculated the stranger vehe- 
mently, ‘it is after all the Queen herself who is con- 
promised !—compromised by you! But I am sworn to 
defend her !’’ 

‘Who are you? who are you?” demanded Roland. 
“Speak! tell me! I take heaven to witness that I will 
assist you to the very utmost !—I will Jay down my life 
to repair whatsoever mischief I may have done! And, 
moreover, I swear it was to help Queen Margarct’s cause 
that I have been playing a particular part! Tell me 
who you are, Sir Stranger! for Lam a manof honour, 
and to be trusted !”” 

“Enough, my lord,” said the warrior, taking the 
Varl]’s hand and pressing it warmly. “Iam Sir Conrad 
Rossel, a Kaght of the most holy and chivalruus Order 
of the Teutons.”’ 

Ah!’ cjacniated Roland, fervidly returning that 
pressure: ‘I comprehend it all! You are an agent of 
the high and mighty Prince de Salza ?”’ 

‘*Tam,’’ was the response. ‘ And now let there be no 
secrets between us.” - 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 
THE KING AT URQUHART CASTLE, 


Mompersson had ae from the view of the Earl 
of Bassentyne, behind the tuft of shrubs; but beyond 
that point he did not pursuc his way towards the castle. 
Creeping in amidst the bushes, like some loathsome 
hideous creature of the reptile species, he proceeded to 
unfasten the packet with the utmost care, in order that 
he might be enabled to close it again without much in- 
jury to its original appearance. He saw the ring, which 
bore the cipher of Roland of Bassentyne upon it; and he 
read the letter. He chuckled with joy,—for a few 
moments he gleefully agitated his form about in the 
midst of the bushes, as if if were a snake that was dis- 
porting and gambolling there: but suddenly becoming 
tranquil, he muttered, ‘So, ho! this is an important 
prize! And now worthy Mompesson shall make his way 
into the favour of the King !"’ 

With the most delicate nicety did he close the packet 
again; and with a little trouble he so united the disrupted 
waxen seal that it could only have been a very closely 
scrutinizing look that might have discovered how it had 
heen tampered with. Then he peeped forth from his 
hiding-place; and he beheld the King, with his atten- 
dants, riding slowly along the glen —coming from the 
distant thicket—and winding round the base of the emi- 
nence midway up whose ascent Stephen Cochrane wis 
dangling to a tree. 

There was 2 deep gloom upon the Monarcli’s counte- 
nance; for he repented of the step which he had so 
rashly and precipitately taken with respect to Cochrane. 
His rage had been fearfully excited at the times and 
having for upwards of three long years cherished a 
burning vindictiveness against his former servitor for 
the part which the man had played towards him in 
respect to Margaret, he had suifered his furious hatred 
to get the better of him when a pretext so abruptly pre- 
sented itself for wreaking it. But scarcely had the life- 
Iess form of Cochrane dangled before his eyes, when 
David was struck with the impolicy of his action. He 
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saw, now that it seemed to be too late, how Cochrane 
might possibly have proved of the utmost use in for- 
warding his designs against Margaret by acting as a wit- 
ness in respect to the exchange of rings between herself 
and Roland of Bassentyne., For even if the letter and 
the ring which David had so mush desired to possess, 
were not at the moment forthcoming, Cochrane might 
lave nevertheless aided the royal intrigues by other 
mcans. Thus was it that the King’s countenance wore u 
xloomy frown as he rode through the glen; and he mut- 
t red to himself, “‘ I must proceed to the castle: but how 
snall I treat Margaret? Has she again ontwitted me by 
some incomprehensible means or another ?—or may 
Lovin to perform the part of accuser P”’ 

David nud his attendants wero pursuing their way, 
when all of a sudden a hideous ill-shapcn being was seen 
gliding towards them. 

‘By my sceptre, it is Mompesson!’’ ejaculated David, 
rcining in his horse. 

‘““At your Majesty’s service,’’ replied the dwarf, sink- 
ing upon one knee and making a low obeisance. 

‘*One would almost be inclined to think, in ordinary 
circumstances,” said David, ‘‘ that no bird could possibly 
by his appearance portend a worse onien than you, Master 
Mompesson. But I have reason to believe it is other- 
wise, and that you deserve friendly words from my lips, 
Ts it so P” 

‘*] doubt not, sire,” rejoined the dwarf, *‘ but that I 
shall be enabled to give allequate testimony of my devo- 
tion to your Grace alone.”’ 

“Bo it sol’ said the King: and he made a signal for 
his attendants to fall back—which they quickly dia, so 
2s to place themselves beyond earshot. ‘‘ And now what, 
tidings have you to communicate, worthy dwarf ?’’ in- 
quired the Monarch. 

** May it please your Highness,’’ answered Mompesson, 
kuowing that kiugs have but little patience for tedious 
prefaces, “it seems to me that I cannot do better than 
place this packet in your royal hand.”’ 

“A packet ?’’ ejaculated David. ‘‘Whence comes it ? 
iat stop! methinks there is an enclosure !’’~—and he at 
ouce tore open the envelope. ‘A ring!—and by St. 
Andvew, the cipher of Roland of Bassentyne! And a 
ictter '’—then as he recoguised the writing, he hastily 
ran his eye over its contents. ‘‘ Why! this is indeod 
important! The very packet 1 was in quest of! How 
happened this, my worthy little friend ?” 

‘“May it please your Highness,’ answered the dwarf, 
‘¢T just now received it from the Karl of Bassentyne.” 

“Ah! is it so?” cricd David. ‘ But the Karl—bow 
came he by the packet ?” 

‘He told me not, sire, by what means he became pos- 
sessed of it,’? rejoined Mompesson. ‘“* He bade ine take 
it and bear it quickly-——’”’ 

‘““To whom ?”’ demanded the Monarch, with vehement 
abruptness. 

“To Mistress Marion Galbraith, sire, 
sponse, 

‘Then why have you placed the packet in my jand P” 
asked David, keenly scrutinizing the dwarf's counte- 
neviee. 

‘*Beeause, sire,’”? replied Mompesson, bowiug, “I 
thought that the packet would be better in your Gvace’s 
possession than in that of any one clre.”’ 

“Ah! then you knew—keen-witted imp that thou 
art!’ cried David, ‘that Mistress Marion Galbraith 
serves but as an intermediary and a go-between in refer- 
cnee to the Ear] of Bassentyne and—and——”’ 

“Yes, sire: your Majesty has divined my thouglits,”’ 
Mompesson hastened to interject. : 

David reflected for a few moments; and then securing 
the letter and the ring about his person, he said, ‘*’Tis 
well, worthy dwarf! You shall be rewarded. And pcr- 
haps we may in other matters make your services aval.- 
bie i 

‘‘In which case, sire,’’ rejoined Mompesson, ‘‘ it would 
perhaps be as well that your Highness should forbear 
from mentioning that ‘twas I who placed that packet in 
your Grace’s hand—at least if I am to continue beneath 
the roof of yon castle and perform a special part.”’ 

“True!’? ejaculated the King: ‘‘you have spoken 
wisely. But what tale will you tell on your own account 
to those within the castle walls ?’”’ 

“Trust to mo, sire,”’ rejoined the dwarf, ‘‘to havo ny 
excuses ready.” ; Se 

“Well, look you, Mompesson !’? cried the King. “‘I 
am about to strike a blow which shall make certain high 
personages prisoners within yon walls: but it will be 
needful that there should be one to keep incessant watch, 
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so that,there may be no communication betwixt them- 
selves and their friends outside—no bribing of scutinels 
—uno throwing of letters over the parapets——”’ 

“IT understand, sire,’ interjected the dwarf; “and 
your Grace can trust we.” 

‘* But on the other hand,” continued David, “yon, 
Mompesson, may pretend to act as an intermediary 
betwixt those within and those without ;—and thus you 
may be enabled to furnish me with an account from time 
to time of such proceedings as it may be nseful for me 
tolearn. You understand me? for 1 see that you were 
not ill-tutored by the noble mistress who sent you hither.” 

Thus speaking, the King tossed a well-filled purse to 
the dwarf, who snatched it up with many grotesque 
salutations and with fervidly expressed assurances of 
gratitude. He then glided away—passed through a 
thicket of shrubs—and iu an incredibly short space of 
time he was seen bounding and leaping amidst the 
acclivities on the summit of which stood Castle Urquhart 
so that he reached the entrance long before the King and 
his followers, inasmuch as the cavalcade had to pursue a 
winding path in order to attuin the castle-gate. 


All the procecdings which we have been relating,—the 
execution of Cochrane, the glidings of Mompessou in the 
glen, his meeting with the Karl of Bassentyne, and his 
subsequent encounter with the King,—were all too remote 
from the castle to be observed from tke ramparts or 
windows. Margarct was pacing to and fro in her own 
apartment, waiting with the utmost anxicty for some 
tidings in reference to the Earl of Bassentyne’s intended 
eucounter with Stephen Cochrane; while Marion (Cal- 
braith was with equal anxicty on the lovk-out for 
Mompesson’s return. She had despatched him into the 
glen that he mizht fall in the way of Roland and becoine 
bearer of whatsoever message that nobleman might have 
to forward : but in the secret depths of her own heart 
the benuteous Marion cutertained the hope that the Narl 
woald send to make an appointment with hersclt, acvord- 
ing to the species of promise which he had secmed to 
throw out when they had parted at the castle ten days 
back. At length eonivessou made his appearance; and 
Marion hastily followed the dwarf into his apartment. 

“ What tidings P’’ she anxiously demandcd. 

“ Nothing favourable, Mistress Marion,’’ replicd Mom- 
pesson; ‘‘for though I saw the Earl of Bassentyue, at a 
distance, yet I could not obtain speech of him.”’ 

“Not obtain specch of him?’’ ejacnlated Marion. 
“But how did it thus happeu ?” 

‘Tho sudden appearance of his Majcsty-——’ 

“Ah! the King?’ said Marion, turning pale; for 
amidst all the complications that now existed, and into 
which she had obtained more than a partial insight, the 
presence of David in the glen appeared to be fraught with 
evil omen. 

**Yes,’’ continued the dwerf: “and the arrival of his 
Highness has been sigualized by an incident of somewhat 
wv startling character; for whether it be a public punish- 
meut or a private vengeance-——” 

“Good heavens! what are you speaking of, Mom- 
pesson P” cried Marion, who every moment was becoming 
more and more affrighted. 

** There is a knot of dense umbrageous trees half-way 
up tho wood-crowned eminence yonder,’ rejoined the 
dwarf, approachiug the window and pointing in the 
direction to which he alluded; ‘Sand toa bough of one 
of those trees is now swinging a human corpse !”’ 

“Holy Virgin!’? murmured the afflicted young lady, 
turning still more deadly pale thau before, and staggering 
back a pace or two as if she wereabout to fall: ‘* you do 
not mean—you do not mean—that Roland—the Earl I 
would say : 

“No, no, fair Mistress Marion! cheer up!’’ cjaculated 
the dwarf. ‘It was precisely because the King’s party 
was in the glen, that the Karl adopted the discreet course 
of betaking himself off: for though he is only paying his 
court to you, young lady, yet ‘tis evident there are 
reasons which induce him to act cautiously and pru- 
dently, into which reasous I do not seek to pry.” 

‘*No, no, worthy Mompesson!’’ exclaimed Marion, 
who had just cxperienced an immense relief by the 
assurauce that it was not Roland of Bassentyne who 
had become a victim to the King’s vengeance ; “ you are 
all diserction and goodness! you are kinduess itself, 
But you say that the King isin the glen ?”’ 

‘*Yos, and approaching the castle,’’ rejoined the 
dwarf. “Ina few moments he will be here. I sped back 
to tell you this.’’ 

** And the man who has suffered so tcrrible a fate P’”? 
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inquired Marion, while a shudder passed through her 
form, ‘‘ Was it—was it——” 

‘‘T know not who it was,’’ replied Mompesson. ‘‘ The 
work was quickly done——I beheld it from a distance 
—methinks too that a wild cry was waftcd to my 
car———’’ 

‘*IT must away to the ejaculated Marion: 
and she disappeared from Mompesson’s presence. 

Away sped the young Indy to Margaret’s apartment ; 
and ina tew moments everything she had learut from 
the dwarf’s lips was communicated to her royal mistress. 
Margaret was seized with consternation, It was 
evidently Stephen Cochrane who had become the victim 
of David's revenge :—but was it an accidental circum- 
stance that the King should have fallen in with him 
there ? or had David been forewarned that his former 
servitor was to be on that spot on a particular day and 
at a special hour? If the latter were the case, then 
there must be a traitor somewhere. But who could this 
be? Marion only was present at the interview between 
Margaret and the Earl; and it was impossible that 
Marion could be a traitress! Not for a single instant 
did the Queen’s suspicion fall upon Lady Galbraith: for 
she knew not that her ladyship had met the Harl as he 
was leaving the royal apartment :—the wily woman had 
kept her own counsel; and Mompesson had uever obeyed 
the Earl of Bassentyno’s injunction to warn Marion Gal. 
braith that her mother’s suspicions had been seriously 
excited. 

Bewilderment therefore blended with consternation in 
the mind of Queen Margaret. Could Roland of Bassen- 
tyne have been a traitor after all? could he have 
betrayed her? had he dissembled when in her presence, 
in order that he might all the more effectually wreak a 
terrible revenge that was secretly meditated? No, no! 
it was impossible !—and searecly was the suspicion con- 
ccived in Margaret’s mind, when it was indignantly 
rejected. Yes!—it required but a moment to enable her 
to rendcr that amount of justice to the noble character 
and the magnanimous disposition of tho Earl of Basscn- 
tyne, 

Nor had she any leisure for wild and useless conjec- 
ture :—a presontiment told her that a storm was about 
to burst above her head. Marion Galbraith, percciviug 
what an effect her communications had just produced 
npn Margaret, burst into tears: and sciziug the hand 
of her royal mistress, she conveyed it to hor lips, falter- 
ing forth, ‘‘Ob, what can now bu donc to serve you, dcar 
lady? ‘Tell me! tell me! You know that I am ready tu 
Jay down my life in your service !”’ 

**Abl” ejaculated Margaret, os the trampling of 
several steeds in the court-yard below reached her ears. 
** Tore is the King! Dry your tears, my dear friend !— 
tet us scem calm and composed! We know not in what 
humour he comes! Perhaps my alarms may be un- 
founded after all!’’ 

‘* Heaven grant that they may!’ murmured Marion, 
as she rapidly passed her handkerchief across her 
beauteous eyes. 

She then hastened to placo herself with her tambour- 
work on n settee in a corner of the apartment; while 
Margaret assunicd an easy, negligent, lounging position 
upon a sofa: bart it was a posture that was replete with 
clegance aud grace. And at the same time, by one of 
those strong efforts of tho will which she had been con- 
pelled to exercise on many occasions during the last 
three or four years of her life, she composed her conute- 
nance, and she nerved herself to meet whatsoever tem- 
pest might be about to burst. For though she had just 
said that ‘‘ possibly her alarms might be unfounded,’ 
yet the remark was made rather to consolo Marion than 
because she herself belicved that sho was really 
warranted in giving utterance to it, No!—for still 
strong in Margaret's mind was the presentiment that 
some terrible evil was now impending |! 

Minutes were tia nway: they grew into a quarter 
of an hour—and the King mado not his appearance in 
Margaret’s snite of apartments. Another quarter of an 
hour—and still the Queen was alone with Marion Gal- 
braith. What did this mean? Margaret knew not how 
to interpret the circumstance, whether for the best or 
for the worst. She continued full of auxiety and 
suspense, though now outwardly wearing a calm dignified 
demeanour. 

At length footsteps were heard approaching—the door 
was thrown open—and King David made his appearance, 
followed by Lady Galbraith and the Lord Chamberlain. 
A glance at her royal husband’s countenance convinced 
Margaret that her presentient fears had only been too 


ucen!’’ 
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well founded, and that a storm was veritably about to 
burst above ker head. Nevertheless it was not for he: 
to display what might be construed into an anticipation 
of evil arising from a consciousness of some past levity 
or misdeed ; and rising therefore from her seat, with 1 
half-smile upon her countenance, she said, ** Ab, has m:; 
royal husband returued—after an absence of som: 
months ?”’ 

‘*Sileuce!’? exclaimed the King sternly: ‘‘the tim: 
for a hypocritical display of feelings has passed away. 
Everything is known !”’ 

“What words are these,”” demanded Margaret, draw- 
ing herself up with the haughtiest digmity,—** what 
words are these, I ask, which your Majesty is addressing 
tome? Everythingis known! There is nothing in my 
life that I would wish to remain unknown to my husband 
or to all the world.” 

What?” ejaculated the King, the fires of mingled 
malignity, and rage, and vindictive triumph flashing in 
his eyes; ‘would you wish it to be known that exactly 


| three days before you knelt at my side at thealtar, you 


had most solemuly and sacredly plighted and betrothed 
yourself to the Earl of Bassentyne 7” 

With a marvellous steadiness of look—with unblench- 
ing countenance—and with a complete retention of that 
haughty dignity which jast stopped short of the point 
where it would become open detinnee, Margaret received 
tho first outbreak of the storm. 

‘* Sire,”’ she answered, in a voice that was completcly 
calm, ‘Sif you choose to tax your recollections you will 
scarcely fail to remember that at the Abbey of Holyrood, 
when I prescuted myself to your Grace to invoke your 
iid on behalf of the Karl of Caithness, I told yon that 
my hand was hononrably sought and my heart tenderly 
wooed by the Earl of Bassentyne.”’ 

“Aye! but you did not tell me,’ cried the King, 
** that the matter had gone so far or become so serious 
as to reach the point whereat there was exchanging of 
rings in proof of solemu betrothal? Why, woman! 
when you knelt by my side at the altar, every vow you 
uttered was a foul perjury in respect to your plight to 
the Karl of Bassentyne !’’ 

** These are harsh words, sire,’’ responded Margaret, 
atill calm and dignified in ontward appearance ; ‘and 
they are such as kingly or knightly courtesy never before 
permitted the tongue to address unto a lady. But let 
that pass! I wish, sire, that by any chance you could 

ave read the letter which I penned to the Karl of Bassen- 
tyne at the time whereuuto you are alluding. You would 
see—-” 

“*T should see,’’ exclaimed David, vehemently, ‘* that 
ow dealt towards him with a vile and consummate 
1ypocrisy, as you dealt likewise towards me! The Ictter 

mdeed! IT have it! Itis here!’ and tearing forth the 
document from the bosom of his doublet, the King held 
it up before Margaret’s eyes. 

* Ah!” she said with affected astonishment, ‘* it is 
indeed my letter !~—and despite the cruel interpretation 
your Grace puts upon his contents, I am glad that they 
have come to your knowledge.” 

‘*Knongh! no more of this base dissimulation !” thnn- 
dered forth the King. ‘‘ Why, even now, woman, thit 
your ambition has been gratified, your affections are 
flowing back into their original channel; and by the 
stealthy visits of Rolaud of Bassentyne within these 
walls, may I judge of the very worst in respect to your 
honour and mine own!’’ 

‘Sire !’’ ejaculated Margarct, as the deepest crimson 
mantled upon her checks. 

But she stopped short: for Marion Galbraith, gliding 
forward from the corner whero she had hitherto seeme:l 
to be bending over her tambour-work, threw herself at 
the King’s feet, exclaiming with passionate vehemence, 
‘No, sire, no! her Majesty is innocent! Itis I who am 
guilty! it was to visit me in secrecy and stealthiness, 
that Roland of Bassentyne came hither! If the hononr 
of anyone be compromised or lost, it is mine !’’ 

Margaret’s heart swelled with an indescribable emotion 
atthis noble endeavour of the magnanimous girl to sacri- 
fice herselfin order to avert the storm from the mistress 
whom she loved. 

** Daughter !’’ exclaimed Lady Galbraith, darting 
forward, her large dark eyes flashing tire ; ‘‘ how dare 

ou thus proclaim yourself a wanton when ’tis a false- 
hood wherewith you are taking away your own charac- 
er!” 

‘¢ The scene is a pretty and a pathetic one,” ejaculated 
the King, with a sneer; “but it will not answer tho 
purpose! Your reputation is unstained, protty Mistress 
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Marion! for I happen to know enough to be enabled to 
acquit you of your own self-accusation. Your ladyship 
would do well,’’ added David, turning towards the 
mother, **to take special charge of this daughter of 


ours, 
a Come with me, girl,’’ said Lady Galbraith, sternly. 

‘No, no!” cried Marion. “I will not be separate 
from my dear mistress !’’ 

‘‘By heaven |’’ ejaculated the King, “I am master 
here, as well as on every other spot on Scottish soil !— 
and I will be obeyed |! Young damsel, leave the room with 
your mother—I command you !’’ 

Queen Margaret’s form dilated with and the’ 
upper row of snowy teeth were for a moment ‘seen bi 
deep into the lower : she was on the bat | point 
bursting forth into rebellious defiance of her hpsband’s 
authority in that apartment. But she “controlled 
herself: she at onoe saw the impolicy of aggravating the 
difficulties of her position ;—she therefore said, ** Go, dear 
Marion, for the present: obey your King and your 
mother! Go, dear girl!’’—and the tone in which these 
words were uttered vonveyed all the gratitude which 
Margaret experienced towards the damsel for her mag- 
nanimous devotion. : 


‘¢ And now,’’ said the King, as the door closed behind forced 
toatnonunceto tion. 


Lady Galbraith and Marion, ‘I have on 
your Grace that 
sider yourself a pire Lite 
“A prisoner?’ echoed Margaret, a _. 
shooting visibly over her superb form, and . 
cent black eyes shot forth vivid lightn a oe 
‘*Yes—a prisoner P’’ repeated Davi ompbationy. 
‘‘It is now the King, who, 60 to , is avenging the 
husband! Yes—you area captive here, until measures 
can be taken to submit to a proper the points 


tribunal 
at issue between us. ° My lord,” ‘added- David, turning: 


towards the Chamberlain, ‘‘ you are the witness of the 
words which have gone from my lips; and I hereby 
appoint yp Governor of this castle and. custodian of the 
person of Queen Margaret.”’ 

Having thus spoken, David turned abruptly upon his 
heel and quitted the ot photic pgp Sooke sprang one 
pace forward to retain him while she should give utter- 
to all the words that were swelling up tamultuously into 
her throat: but her surging emotions suddenly seemed 
as if about to suffocate her—sickness upon her 
heart and confusion on her brain. Ske jast caught a 
glimpse of the Lord Chamberlain makiug hera ‘ound 
obcisanee at the threshold of the door; and then sho 
tottered towards a seat, on which she sank down—not 
exactly deprived of consciousness, nor in a positive faint- 
ing fit—but in a state of numbness and stupor that was 
but one degree below complete inauimation. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


THC EARL AND THE KNIGHT, 


Lert us return to the Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Conrad 
Rossel, whom we left together in a secluded part of Glen 
Urquhart, but at no very considerable distance from the 
castle itself. We left them also at the moment when the 
7 .-atonic warrior had revealed his name to the Scottish 
Earl, and when they had come toa mutual understand- 
iny that there should be no secrets between them. 

_ ‘‘ Andnow, my lord,’’ said Sir Conrad, “ it will perhaps 
be as well if you postpone your departure for a brief 
Fpace, 

*‘ Postpone itr’’ cjaculated the Karl. ‘Ino longer 
dream of departure, now that I have learnt from your 
I:ps that the dwarf Mompesson isa traitor! But tell me 
~yLat reason—what motive——” 

‘‘Did I not ere now proclaim,” said the Teutonic 
warrior, ‘‘ that this Mompesson has for years been in the 
rervice of one who is a morta] enemy of Queen 
NMurgaret P”’ 

“ Yes, yes! I now bethink me that such was the mode 
of your speech!’’ ejaculated the Earl of Bassentyne. 
“But who is this enemy of the Queen’s? who is it that 
could have employed the dwarf for treacherous purposes 
against her?’’ 

“A woman,” answered Rossel, gloomily; “and there- 


you are for the present to hold and con-. 
er a) oe ¢ 
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fore may perhaps guess, my lord, that there may 
have ‘cati love and jealousy in the case——’”’ 

Do you allude to some mistress of the King in past 
times ?”’ inquired the Earl. 

* Bo report says,’’ rejoined Rossel ; ‘‘ and unfortunately 
I know that this same report speaketh the truth. 


“Ah!” ejaculated the Earl of Bassentyne. ‘‘ The 
Countess of Morton, who some while ago journcyed into 
Scotland, disguised as an English knight—wearing the 
style and.title of Sir Louis Carlyon ?” 

‘The same! the same, my lord!’’ interjected Conrad 
Rossel, ‘‘She borrowelimy name for the nonce——but 
this is a secret betwixt you and me——~”’ 

“T do not understand vos, interrupted the Earl. “I 

plainly 


d LIallude to the Countess of Morton.’’ 


beseech you to speak The Countess borrowed 
your name ?’’ 7 
** Yes, my lord—it is only too true,’ rejuincd the Teu- 


tonic warrior; “‘ fer though 


. Quring some ycars past I 
have borne the 


of Conrad Rossel, yet if I had never 
abjured my lawf d family nomenclature, I should be 
Sir Louis Oarlyon yntql this day. In a word, my lord, 
I-am the brother of thé Gountess of Morton,” added 
Co with the half-fierce, half-sullen air of one who is 

ciroumstances'to make a most painful revcla- 


An ejaculation of astoniskment burst from the lips of 
the Ear] of Bassentyne ; and then, as many circumstances 
conn with the past rushed to his memory, and as he 
also remembered t. the Countess of ton was now 
a widow, he cried, “ Is it possthle that Mdrepesson is in- 

on your sister’s behalf, to work:aflgchief against 
Queen ret?’ . 

**It can be scarcely otherwise,” answered Conrad. 
‘* Bat now tell me, in the name of the saints, my 
Jordi .what is it that you have just-done which may so 

compromise the Queen ?—how -is it that you 
have placed yourself in Mompesson’s power ? and why 
did you groan and stagger ere now wher you learnt the 
trae character of this hideous dwarf?” . 

The Barl reflected.for a few moments; and then he 
said, “If I tell youeyerything, Sir Conrad, my confidence 
will be trenshing ow seersts which are’far from being 
altogether mine own.’ 's«°+ 

“‘ They must necessarily relate to the Qucen, my lord,” 
exclaimed Rossel; ‘but I have already told you suffi- 
cient eae has that I mfself am devoted to the cause of 
nal ! TI will tell you more if necessary. When up- 

a of three years ago Prince de Salza was about to 
take his departure from Scotland, after having witnessed 
the acknowledgment of Margaret as Scotland's Queen at 
Dumbarton Castle, he bide me remain on Caledonia’s soil 
to watch over the interests of that august lady, without 
seeming to do so—to be near her without being seen—to 
maintain a watchful eye over the proceedings of the King 
—and in case of need, to takc any measures that circum- 
stances might suggest. Thus, though a belted knight, 
do yon bebold me clad in a suit of plainest panoply ; 
and indeed throughout my cntire sojourn in Scotland, 
from the date when I received that important mission, 
I have studied to disguise-myself in various ways, aud 
ae my appearance as little remarkable as pos- 
sible,’ 

* And have you all this time,’’ inquired the Earl, ‘‘ for 
three years and upwards, maintaincd a watch over the 
Quecn’s interests and the King’s procecdings ?’’ 

TI will give your lordship a few more words of expla- 
nation,” replied Sir Conrad sel; “and then will you 
be all the better inclined to vouehsafce me your completcst 
confidence. For three 7 hig did naught arise to require 
the slightest intervention on my part; and thus I was 
all the better enabled to conceal the mission which I had 
received from Prince @e Salza, In a word, my lord, no 
one, I believe, has. ire suspected that any retaincr of 
that prince : ‘im Scotland when he took his de- 
parture. But. though for three whole ycars everything 
appeared to progress #0 tranquilly and so well, yet at the 
end of that ee there were some indications of a 
change. The Kiug paid the last instalment of the ran- 
som-money which he owed to the English Government ; 
aud at the very same time he absented himself from 

ueen Mar . suspected that this date would prove 
the era of a new line of policy on David's part; and 1 
secretly followed him to Edinburgh. There I learnt, by 
means which I need not tarry to explain—unless it be by 
a hint to the effect that even among tho privy councillors 
of the King there are those who are susceptible of the 
influence of gola——” 
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““Yes!’’ interjected the Earl; ‘‘there is doubtless 
venality even in the highest places! But proceed, I be- 
seech you, Sir Knight,”’ 

‘**T was about to observe, my lord,’’ continued Sir Con- 
rad Rossel, “‘ that I succeeded in learning how the King 
had already formed a design to conclude a permanent 
treaty of peace with England, and thus dispense with the 
niliance of Prince de Salza and the Teutons. In‘a word, 
I considered that matters were beginning to look so grave 
that it had become expedient for me to obtain additional 
instructions from my august master. A Tentonic page 
who had remained with me in Scotland, had recently 
died: I had no trustworthy messenger to on i Ra 
therefore resolved to journey in person to Marienburg 
and there communicate with the illustrious Prince de 
Salza. I concluded that during the fow weeks of my 
absence nothing of any considerable importance was at 
all likely to transpire—or that’ after a happy, or at least 
a tranquil interval of threo years, the Queen’s wedded 
life would be destined to experionce any sudden storm. 
To be bricf, I repaired to Marienburg and duly made my 
report to Prince de Salza. His Highness at once per- 
ceived that it now became more than ever necessary to 
wateh over the interests of Qucen Margaret; and he bade 
ime return without loss of time to Scotland. But I need 
not inform gone lordship that it is a long journey to 
achieve; and moreover I was delayed in respect to the 
obtaining of a passage on board a vessel from Holland. 
The result was that it was only a fortnight ago that I 
again set foot on Caledonian soil, after an absence of 
some ten or eleven weeks, Then did I learn that in the 
meanwhile my sister, the Countess of Morton, had become 
a widow, and I liked not altogether the rumour which 
prevailed relative to hcr husband’s death.” 

‘Does your sister,’’ inquired the Earl of Bassentyne, 
66 bnaw that wan hawa tornmod thrua lane in GQaatliana 9)? 

2 = " , re- 
plied Sir Conrad. ‘‘I have never seen her since we 
separated upwards of three years ago in the neighbour- 
hood of Dumbarton Castle. You may easily suppose, my 
lord, that when I came back to Scotland the other day 
and learnt that ae my absence the Countess had 
visited Dalkeith—that the castle itself had heen splen- 
didly refurnished—and that she had received the Kin 
there, I was alike astonished and grieved. Yes, and 
felt indignant too!—for alas! my lord, it is sad to be 
compelled to look upon one’s own sister as a wanton ! 
Aud in addition to all those reports, I learnt that the 
Earl of Morton had died a violent death at his residence 
near Carlisle; and I resolved to ascertain additional par- 
ticulars on the ci a 

**Good heavens !’’ cried the Earl; ‘‘you did not sus- 
pect-——No! surely your sister is incapable of such deep, 
deep wickedness as that ?’’ 

‘* My lord,’’ rejoined Oonrad, with a gloomy look, but 
with a firm voice, I am ame scn my confidence with- 
out reserve or constraint; a truth compels me to 
declare that I am cursed in respect to the family to which 
I belong; so that I was justified in suspecting anything 
with regard to my sister Louisa. This is asad revelation 
to make : but I am speaking with all candour and frank- 
ness. Away I sped to Carlisle; and secretly did I insti- 
tute inquiries——”’ 

“And what was the result?’ asked the Earl, ‘I 
believe, from the rumour which reached my own ear, 
that the Countess was at Dalkeith at the time when her 
husband’s death happened at OCarlisle—was it not so ?”’ 

** Yes,’ responded Rossel: ‘‘and heaven be thanked 
that this was not the only circumstance which tended to 
relieve my mind from the horrible suspicion which had 
at first taken possession of it; for I believe there can be 
no doubt that the Karl of Morton committed suicide. He 
had boqueathed all his possessions to his wife, of whom 
ho spoke in loving terms in his will; and thus it is not 
even to be surmised that any misconduct on her part had 
driven him to despair. But people spoke of some long 
existing and incurable disease——-”’ 

** Then your mind was relieved of an immense weight ?’’ 
interjected the Kar] of Bassentyne ; “ and you found that 
you need not think worse of your sister than you had 

reviously done? But, ah! what of the dwarf—the 

1ideous Mompesson ?”’ 

‘*This is precisely the point to which I was coming,” 
auswered Conrad. ‘ While secretly and privately insti- 
tuting inquiries in the neighbourhood of the castellated 
edifice which for somctime past the deceased Karl of 
Morton had occupied in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, 
I necessarily learnt many particulars in respect to house. 
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hold and domestic affairs. Amongst other things I was 
informed that the Countess was considered to be of a 
wild and eccentric character—wayward and volatile—but 
generous and good-tempered ; and though it was deemed 
that there was a strange levity in her disposition, yet no 
direct accusations seemed to be levolled against her 
morality. She was famed as a huntress; and she often 
apparelied herself in male raiment. Amongst other 
proofs of éeccentricity on her part, it was mentioned to 
me that she had in her service a hideous dwarf nwmed 
Mompesson; and that this horrible-looking peing was 
devotedly attached to his mistress. And also I may 
observe that it was incidentally mentioned to me how 
the Countess had flown in tho fase of public opinion 
some few years back, by taking into her service two 
young girls of a lineage sufficiently repulsive—though 
report proclaimed their persons to be of singular loveli- 
ness.” 

‘‘ And what might this repulsive lineage have been ?’’ 
asked the Karl of Bassentyne, 

* One of the girls unto whom I am alluding,” replied 
Sir Conrad, ‘‘ was none other than the orphan daughter 
of the headsman of Carlisle: and I need not observe, 
my lord, that there is an infamy attached to sueh a 
pacontage! — there is a foul taint in the blood of a 

aughter who sprang from such a stock! As for the 
other girl, she was likewise an orphan, and her lineage 
was nota wit more respectable than that of the first 
mentioned. Her father was a vile robber, who suffered 
death through his misdeeds ; and it was supposed that he 
left his ill-got possessions to the headsman of Carlisle as 
an inducement for this functionary to adopt the girl 
whom his own sword was to render an orphan. Thus 
the robber’s daughter was brought up with the 
exccutioner’s daughter; and when the executioner died 
in a destitute condition, the two girls became the 
objects of an apparent sympathy on the part of wy sister 
the Countess of Morton.” 

‘But this is somewhat a fine trait in the character of 
her ladyship !’’ exclaimed the Earl of Bassentyne; and I 
confess that great is my astonishment to hear such a 
tale concerning one of whose name it is not even possible 
for you, though her brother, to speak in general terms 
with pride and respect.” 

“Ah, my lord!’ returned Conrad Rossel; ‘if my 
sister had adopted those wretched girls through sheer 
i ad and compassion, it would be different, and we 
might regard the incident as a saving clause in Louisa’s 
favour. But in this light it is impossible to survey it! 
The defiance which she hurled at socicty When she took 
such beings into her service was not a noble sacrifice 
which she was making for humanity’s sake; but it was 
in reality a cold worldly calculation. Yes—I can fathom 
full easily what her Fie se must have been. She 
thought that by the display of a seeming eccentricity 
she would succced in investing all her irregularities with 
the same character; so that no one should speak of the 
vices of the Countess of Morton, but mercly of her 
vagaries and peculiarities. And whata convenient mask 
for her to assume was that which the reputation for 
singularity afforded her! With such a repute she might 
assnine the holdest hardihood — fortify herself with a 
brazen effrontery —and pursue a course which under 
other circumstances she would uot dare to adopt. And 
then, too, by taking into her service such girls as those, 
she found ready and willing instruments for all her plans 
und purposes :—at the very outset she attached them 
anto her interests by bonds of gratdtude the strongest 
that can be conceived.”’ 

“Yes: I now comprehend!” exclaimed the Earl of 
Bassentyne. ‘“‘It was indeed an astute and worldly- 
minded calenlation on the part of your sister! And are 
those girls still with her ?”’ 

“I know not: I do not think that I asked the qnes- 
tion,” replied Sir Conrad. “ The fact itself came acci- 
dentally as it were to my knowledge ; and it belonged to 
a series of topics on which I had no particular inclination 
to dwell. Tobe bricf, after having tarried fora few days 
in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, I joarneyed hitherward 
once more. In this district I arrived yesterday, after an 
absence of upwards of three months, as I have 
informed your lordship. Conceive my surprise when 
within an hour or two after my return amidst the wild 
and beaatiful scenery of Glen Urquhart, I beheld a 
hideous dwarf in company with some of the royal pages : 
and by the description I had received of Mompesson at 
Carlisle, I was at once strack by the idea that it was this 
self-zame Mompessen who had found his way into Gleu 
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Urquhart! Your lordship may readily suppose that I 
resolved to institute the earliest possible inquiries upon 
the point: but I had not been enabled to do so before I 
enceuntered you just now on this spot. Then your own 
words speedily confirmed the suspicion which was pre- 
viously lurking in a mind in reference to Mompesson.” 

Sir Conrad Rossel ceased s ing: and the Earl of 
Bassentyne hastened to exclaim, ‘‘A thousand thanks, 
Sir Knight, for the candour with which all your explana- 
tions have been given; and it is a frankness for which I 
deem myself the more indebted, inasmuch as in making 
those revelations you were compelled to speak dis- 
paragingly of your own sister! Not for another instant 
shall I hesitate to deal with equal sincority and openness 
towards yourself.’’ 

The Earl of Bassentyne then entered upon all those 
details which were necessary to enable Sir Conrad 
Rossel to understand the exact position of affairs in 
reference to Queen Margaret. The Teutonic warrior 
listened with the deepest attention and interest; and 
when the narrative was concluded, he exclaimed, ‘‘ By 
heaven, my lord, this is most serious! You gave the 
letter and the ring to that vile dwarf ?’’ 

‘* Alas, I did so!’ replied the Earl. ‘‘ How could I 
possibly suspect that he was a traitor?” 

**No, no! you could not!’’ interrupted Rossel. ‘ Iam 
not blaming your lordship! But tell me, why in the 
name ofall the blessed saints did you dream of returnin 
those objects at all?—why restore them unto the han 
of Queen Margaret? Was not the letter originally 
written to your lordship’s own self ? was it not addressed 
to you? and was it not therefore for your own especial 
keeping ? And as for the ring, was it not one which bore 
your own cipher,—one which you yourself had upwards 
of three long years back placed on Margaret’s finger,—one 
which she had meant to return to you, and which she 
thought had long ago been restored to your posses- 
sion ?’’ 

‘‘ All this is true, Sir Knight,’’ answered the Earl of 
Bassentyne ; ‘‘ and I will explain the object und motive 
of my proceedings. It appears that the villain Stephen 
Oochrane—whose corpse dangles amongst yonder trecs— 
dared to hint unto Quecn Margaret that I was em. 
bittered against her Majesty and secretly hostile towards 
her. All circumstances being considered, she might well 
have believed the tale: but yet she trusted to me! She 
confided to me the task of wresting that letter and that 
ring from the possession of Stephen Cochrane! Those 
articles fell into my hand—yon already know by what 
means. HowwasI toact? I might have destroyed the 
letter and have replaced my signet-ring upon my finger. 
But methought that it was my bounden daty to prove to 
the Queen that her confidence had not been misplaced— 
that Iwas in reality her friend—that her mission had 
heen fulfilled and that for no earthly inducement would 
I take advantage of any trust that might be reposed in 
me! It was my hope to meet Marion Galbraith for the 
parpose of conveying to the Queen those tokens of her 
safety in respect to Stephen Cochranc: but Mompesson 
came gliding towards me—he said that he was sent by 
Marion—and I believed him. I therefore confided to his 
hand the packet containing alike the letter and the 
ring.,’ 

“Had you sent the letter only, my lord,” said Conrad 
Rossel, ‘‘it would have been sufficient. Wherefore 
return the ring also ?’’ 

‘‘ That ring, Sir Knight,’’ responded the Karl of Bassen- 
tyne, mildly yet firmly. ‘‘ was placed by my hand on 
Margaret’s finger upwards of three yearsago; and it this 
day came back into my possession by an accident. I did 
not consider that I was either authorized or bound to 
retain it :—I deemed that it was a requisite accompani- 
ment to the letter, and must not be separated therefrom. 
Nay, more—I will unbosom myself of the whole trath to 
the uttermost verge,’’ continued Roland. ‘“ That letter 
proved Margaret to be full of hypocriey and dissimula- 
tion: my indignant blood was excited—my anger was 
aroused. In sucha state of feeling I scorned to take 
baok the ring which in other days and under other 
circumstances I had placed upon her finger ;—and for 
this reason also I thought that the ring had better ac- 
company the letter, so that Queen Margaret might deal 
with both as she should think fit.’’ 

‘* All that mingled ire and pride was natural enough on 
your lordship’s part,” observed Sir Conrad Rossel; 
“and it is useless to deplore the evil which cannot be un- 
done. But what a mischievous power has now fallen 
into the hands of that vile dwarf, who I fecl convinced 
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‘can have insinuated himself into yon castle for treacherous 


purposes only! We mast consult, my lord, what is now 
est to be done.”’ - 2 

** Would that I could obtain an interview with Marion 
Galbraith !”’ ejaculated Roland. 

‘Ahl” cried Sir Conrad Rossel. ‘Who comes 
hither? A female form! Behold how she stops and 
looks anxiously around! Ah! she hastens onward 
again! By all the saints, ’tis one of the Queen’s hand- 
maidens! I have seen her riding in the royal cavalcado 
when I have been secretly watching at a distance |’’ 

The young female had just at that instant caught sight 
of the Ear] of Bassentyne ; and with a wild cry of joy she 
came bounding towards him, while he on his part sped 
forward to meet her as she glidingly skirted along the 
adjacont grove, 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
MAUDE, THE EARL, AND THE KNIGHT. 


THE young maiden had evidently recognised the Earl of 
Bassentyne ; and the instant Roland hcard from Rossel’s 
lips that she belonged to Queen Margaret's household, he 
was naturally smitten with the conviction that he was on 
the point of receiving some message from the interior of 
Castle Urquhart. The young female—who was exceed- 
ingly beautifal, and whose age might be two or three and 
twenty—was evidently labouring under the utmost excite- 
ment ; and bounding towards the Karl, she ejaculated, 
‘Oh, my lord! Iam rejoiced that I have found you! I 
dreaded lest you should have left the gl *"* 

‘* You come from the Queen ?’’ said Roland. ‘What 
has happened——”’ 

But he stopped short ; for atthat very instant it struck 
him that the maiden’s countenance was not altogether 
unfamiliar to him, and that he had somewhere seen those 
features before. At the same moment the damsel had 
glanced towards Conrad Rossel, as if wondering who he 
might be that the Earl of Bassentyne thus mentioned 
the ae name so freely in his presence. 

‘*We have met before, maiden?” said Rolund, fixing 
his eyes keenly upon her; ‘‘but where I knownot. Per- 
haps you Can assist my memory ?”’ 

**On two former occasions, my lord, have I seen you,’’ 

| the damsel’s answer,—“‘ once at Dumbarton Castle, 
whereI was in attendance on her Majesty during the 
memorable proceedings that there took place——’’ 

**T recollect !’’ ejaculated the Earl of Bassentyne. 
“But, ah! the other occasion on which I saw you—was 
it not at Dalkeith Castle, when Prince de Salza, tho 
young Lord of Liddesdale, and myself burst into the 
apartments leading into the oratory ?” 

“ Yes, my lord,’’ responded the damsel, 
in the service of the Countess of Morton P”’ 

“Ah!’’ ejaculated Sir Conrad Rossel, now stepping 
forward. ‘In the service of the Countess of Morton ?’’ 
—and his looks suddenly became full of suspicion and 
mistrust. 

Yes—on that occasion to which the Earl of Basson- 
tyne has just alluded,’’ rejoined the handmaiden ; ‘‘ but 
within a very few hours afterwards I devoted myself to 
the service of Queen Margaret.”’ 

* Did you happen to be one of a oe of damsels,’” 
abruptly demanded Sir Conrad Rossel, ‘‘ who entered 
the service of the Countess at Carlisle? Ah! I recollect 
their names! Maude and Minnie they were called !—and 
they knew how to don the attire of pages !’’ 

**T was one of those damsels,’’ answered the young 
female; *‘and I am that same Maude whose name you 
have just mentioned :’’—but she spoke in a slow hesitat- 
ing manner, with a deep blush suffusing her countc- 
nance, and with a frightened look at the Teutonic 
warrior who was questioning her. 

‘“‘Mande!”” he exclaimed:—then, as a recollection 
struck him, he cried, ** By heaven! I was about to make 
no very courteous allusion to your birth, my poor 
damsel!—but now that I bethink me, there was one of 
the Countess of Morton’s handmaids whorendered great 
service to Queen Margaret! I heard the tale from Prince 
de Salza’s own lips when interceding with him on behalf 
of my sister.” : 

It was now Maude’s turn to be astonished; and she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! is it possible that you are the brotber 


** T was then 
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ectedly fell in with in 
he narrative reached my 


whom the Countess so une 
moment of bitterest need ? 
ears at the time- 

*Yes—I am he, damsel—the brother of the Countess 
of Morton!” interjected Conrad Rossel, ‘ But that I 
am no friend to my sister’s machinations, whatever they 
have been or may now be, you may readily jrdse from 
ue circumstance that Iam fore with my Lord of Bassen- 

yne.”’ 

“Sir Conrad Rossel—for such I know to be the name 
which yoa bear in the Teutonic service,’’ said Mande, 
suddenly acquiring a dignity of demeanour which struck 
the Earl and the Knight—‘‘ words of such significancy 
have fallen from your lips that it were impossible for me 
to misunderstand them. And assuredly I shall not affect 
todoso! Well, then, Sir Knight, I at once admit that 
there is a terrible stigma upon my birth——”’ 

‘*We will not refer to it!’ ejaculated the Earl of 
Bassentyne, who was far more generons-hearted than the 
Teutonic warrior; for the temper of the latter had becn 
soured by the bitter experionces of the carlicr portion of 
a life. “If you have served Queen Margaret fuith. 

y— .) 

‘“‘That I have served her Grace faithfully,’’ said 
Maude, “is sufficiently proved by the favour with which 
her Highness regards me. I hold the post of senior 
tirewoman about the person of her Majesty ——” 

‘‘ Enough, young damsel!” interrupted Sir Conrad 
Rossel; *‘no further vindication of yourself is necded! 
Pardon me if I said aught to wound your feelings; but I 
am somewhat quick as well as uncouth of speech—and, 
alas, that I should be compelled to say it! my soul chafes 
bitterly whensoever I am forced into contact as it were 
With any person who has ever been linked with my grace- 
less sister.”’ 

** Ah, Sir Knight,’’ ejaculated Maude, an expression of 
anguish passing over her countenance, ‘* heaven knows 
how bitterly I have been made to feel the consequences of 
that fatal connexion! At this moment my soul is 
lacerated with remorse——’’ 

** Remorse ?”’ echoed the Earl of Bassentyne. ‘‘ Ah, I 
comprehend, poor girl!—and I pity you! But if you are 
now penitent, you may atone for the irregularities of a 
past Taso of your life——”’ 

“My lord,’’ cjaculated the young woman, ‘‘ you have 
misunderstood me! I am alluding to the present! 
Would to God that I were as guiltless now as in past 
years Ihave been! ’Tis true that a terrible stigma rests 
on my name!—true that the fearful avocation pursued 
by my sire has cast its sinister reflection npon the daugh- 
ter whom he left behind him! But if y shudder and 
blush, my lord, to look in your face and confess that my 
father was the headsman of Carlisle,’’—and she quivered 
ey as she spoke the words—‘‘ yet on the other hand it 
is With an unflinching look I can weet your regards when 
I declare that suspicion has done me wrong if it have 
tarnished my maiden fame. Alas! I know full well that 
report did speak lightly of me erc I left Carlisle; and I 
confess that in the arcana of my inexperienced years I 
was indifferent to what was said of me and took no trouble 
to givethe lie to evilrumour. But wasit astonishing that 
having eutered the service of such a mistress——saving 
your presence, Sir Knight,——was it astonishing, 
ask, if having entered the service of such a mistress— 
assaming a page’s attire—running like a madcap about 
the country—it should be deomed that I had laid aside 
all the delicacics of my sex, and that wildness, levity, 
and recklessness had merged into absolute depravity and 
dishonour? But I call all the blessed saints to witness 
that I remained pure and chaste despite ovil examples 
ind constant temptations! Yet bitterly, bitterly, am I 
now paying the penalties of all that levity, that reckless- 
ness, and that wildness which made me talked of at 
Carlisle !”’ 

The dauisel spoke with a volability which would not be 
interrupted : it was an eloquence which derived its »rs- 
sion from the excited state of her feelings. At one 
moment there was dignity in her looks—at another there 
was anguish; but alike in her language and her de- 
meanour there was an ap eee yon which could not 
fail to inake itself felt even by one who thought so lightly 
of the fomale sex as did Sir Conrad Rossel. 

But while she was still speaking a thought flashed to 
the Teutonic warrior’s mind: he strove to break in myer 
the torrent of words that were gushimg forth from her | 
lips—but she would not permit him; and it was not, 
until she had finished speaking that he was enabled to! 
exclaim, “ A truce to this self-vindication in reference to 
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past matters! And tell us, young damsel, how it is that 
you, though so faithfully serving the Queen, have 
suffered a wretch like Mompesson to harbour for weeks 
past within the walls of Urquhart Castle ?’’ 

“Ahi” ejaculated Maude, an expression of in- 
describable agony again passing over her countenance : 
‘*that has been my great guilt ! and it is fur this that I 
experience such dire remorse |”” 

**What?P’’ ejaculated the Karl of Bassent 
knew the villany of the dwarf’s character—— 

** Most certainly she did!” interrnpted Conrad Rossel, 
with a slight sneer: “for was she not a while in the 
same service with Mompesson?—I wean that of my 
graceless sister.”’ 

“True! exclaimed Roland: ‘‘this point demands 
explanation! But tell us, young dawsel, wherefore you 
are now here? why have you come to seek me? ho 
told you it was probable I should be found in the glen ?’’ 

‘‘ Ominous proceedings are taking place yonder,’ cried 
Maude. ‘*Oh! do not mistrust me—~’’ 

** Sneak! speak !’’ exclaimed the Earl; ‘‘ and prove to 
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us that you are worthy of being trusted. What has hap- 
pened at Castle Urquhart? The Queen——’’ 

‘<TIs a prisoner, my lord,’’ replied the damsel. 

‘Ah! a prisoner?” ejuculuted the nobleman. ‘* But 


proceed !”” 

** And Marion Galbraith has been torn from her royal 
mnistress ; nud it is she who sent me to endeavour to tind 
your lordship.” ~ 

‘* Marion sent you?”’ cried the Earl. 

‘Yes, my lord. The Queen is a prisoner, [ repeat: 
and Oh ! it is all on your lordship’s account!’’ 

‘*Ah! say you sor’’—and the Earl started. ‘* But 
alas! I feared as much !’’ 

‘The letter aud the ring, my lord,’’ resumed the 
damsel, ‘‘ which were found on the person of Stephen 
Cochrane——”’ 

“Not so!’’ exclaimed the nobleman. “It is the 
villain Mompesson who has wrought all this mischief !’’ 

“TI feared—I feared it!’ cried Maude, with a wild 
expression of grief upon her countenance: ‘my soul’s 
presentiment was to this dread effect! Oh, that heaven's 
thunder would strike me down! wretched, wretched 
being that Iam !’’—and she smote her bosom so violently 
that the Earl of Bassentyne was forced to seize her by 
the wrists and hold her arms, for fear lest she should do 
herself a mischief. 

**You will see, my lord,’’? muttered Conrad Rossel, 
“that no good can possibly come to one who experienced 
such evil tuition as my graccless sister could afforc.” 

“Hush, Sir Knight!’’ hastily rejoined Ronald in a 
whisper. ‘‘ There 1s an unmistakable sincerity on the 

art of this young female—and we Kuow that she must 
fave deserved well of tho Queen to be so high in her 
favour,”’ 

‘““My lord,’” she said, now dashing away the tears 
from her eycs, “it is a sad confession that I have to 
make! For three years did I faithfully serve the Queen ; 
and heaven knows it was my desire to continue in the 
same devoted spirit of constancy aud truth towards her 
Grace! Bat the dwarf made his appearance—he over- 
awed me by horrible threats—he intimidated me with 
the most frightful menaces! Ah, cannot you compre- 
hend how he had me in his power? I take all the holy 
saints to witness that if it had not been for the false 
representations he made——”’ ~ 

“In ono word, damsel,’’ interrupted the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne, “ did you suspect him to be a secret emissary of 
the Countess of Morton ?”’ 

“ He vowed that he was no longer in her service !—he 
deluded and bewildered me at one time—at another he 
dismayed me with his fearful menaces! And, Oh, my 
lord! I have for weeks past been the unhappiest creature 
in the world, after having for three years been the 
happiest ! And now, if there be aught I can do to atone 
‘or the past—Oh, I will reck not for the exposure of my 
ineage, nor will I take heed of the calumnies which the 
villain Mompesson miy utter against me! There is nv 
sacrifice I will not make on behalf of the beloved mistress 
whom I feel as if I had been most wickedly and in- 
‘amously betraying !’’ 

‘¢ Excite not yourself unnecessarily,” said the Earl of 
Bassentyne. ‘If you are contrite, you may doubtless 
find opportunities of proving your ponitence ; and if ee 
have any traitorous designs, rest assured that we shall 
discover them.” 

“Oh, my lord |” she exclaimed, ‘I am content to be 
‘udged by my works.” 
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**Be it so,”’ said the Earl. ‘*‘ And now lose no time, 
Mande, in giving the information which you have brought 
or delivering the message with which you muy be charged. 
The Queen is a prisoner, you say ?”’ 

“Yes, my lord; and the sentinels have received 
strictest orders in reference to the safe custody of her 
Grace. The Lord Chamberlain has’ been appointed 
governor of the castle—~”" 

“By all the saints!’’ ejacninted the Karl, “these 
are stringent measures! Ard of what is her Majesty 
accused P’’ 

**I will now show yon, my lord.” responded the damsel, 
‘whether I am deemed trustworthy by Marion Gal: 
braith. She has told me everything, that I might be 
enabled to make intelligible communications unto your 
lordship. Know, then, that the Queen is accused of 
receiving stealthy visits from your lordship; and the 
letter aud the riug belonging to a past date, will doubt- 
less be brought forward to Breve that there was once a 
lovoe-snit between your lordship and that august lady—so 
that the inference may be drawn to the effect that the 
tender correspondence of other times has been renewed 
within these few weeks.” 

“Yes, yes!’’ ejaculated the Earl; ‘I can understand 
that snch will be the diabolis game which King David 
may seek to play in order to rid himself of his Queen! 
But Marion herself was present at the interview which 
took place betwixt the Queen and me!”’ 

‘* Mistress Marion has bidden me tell your lordshi 
evorything with frankness and with candour,”’ continue 
Maude. “You will not therefore deem her conduct 
bold and audacious in reference to yourself, but rather 
ascribe it to the sincere devotedness which she cherishes 
towards her beloved mistress, when I inform your lord- 
ship that throwing herself at the King’s fect, she vowed 
that the Queen was innocent, and that it was on her own 
account solely you had penetrited into the castle!" 


“Noble girl!—yes, noble-hearted Marion!’’ exclaimed 
Roland, thus enthusiatically apap aaing the image of 
Lady Galbraith’s spas ees ‘And I will repeat the 
sume tale!—yes, I will affirm that it was to pay my 
hononrable sait to Marion Galbraith that I entered the 
castle !—and I will prove it by making her Countess of 
Basseutyne !’’ 

** Alas, my lord,’’ said the damsel, “I fear that this 
turn will not now serve the Queen’s interests : for there 
has been a terrible scene betwixt Lady Galbraith and her 
daughter,—a violent altercation; and Lady Galbraith, 
doubtless saying in her rage more than she intended, lot 
drop the fact that she had listened at the door of the 
Queen’s apartment when your lordship was there——’”’ 

‘“Ah!” ejaculated the Earl; ‘‘every moment does the 
aspect of affairs become darker and darker! For if Lady 
Galbraith be the King’s witness, she is unprincipled 
enough to speak whatsoever he may choose to put into 
her mouth.’ 

“‘Yes,’’ interjected Maude; “and this is what Marion 
now dreads; for it seems to tho young lady as if a mask 
had suddenly fallen from her mother’s countenance and 
as if she beheld her under an aspect which she had never 
worn before :’’ 

“ And thus,’ said Conrad Rossel, now interposing, after 
having been for some time a silent listener to the dis- 
conrse, “‘ if the evidence of the mother be pitted against 
that of the daughter, it will all depend upon the tribunal 
which shall take cognizance of the case, how the issue 
may be.”’ 

Tt would seem as if the natnre and composition of 
this tribunal is already decided upon,”’ said Maude. 

‘What! so quickly ?’’ exclaimed the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne, with indignation and surprise. 

‘* Yes, my lord. For scarcely had the King made a 
‘prisoner ef the Queen, and ordered Marion Galbraith into 
-Close custody under her mother’s eye, when messengers 
were despatched in all possible haste, with instructions 
to ride day and night until their respective destinations 
were reached, One was to the holy Abbot of St. Mary’s 
sucred pile at Dryburgh—another was to the equally 
venerable Abbot of the priory of St. John of Dalkeith— 
and the third was to the prelate of Bt. Monance.” 

‘*All these dignitaries of the Church,’ ejaculated the 
Earl of Bassentyne, ‘‘are the servile and devoted crea. 
tures of the King! Is it by such a packed tribunal as 
this that the Queen is to be jndgea PY 

‘* And mark you not, my lord,” interjected Sir Conrad 
Rossel, ‘‘ the significancy of snch a tribunal? It is A 
synod of prelates competent to pronounce a divorce! 
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And now more than ever Queen Margaret stands in need 
of friendly succour!’’ 

** And that should be most Prompt !’* cried the Ear! ; 
“for David's motive in thus hasfily Geepe tenine his 
messengers to fetch those prelates, is sufficiently appn- 
rent. He is striking blow after blow in se succession ! 
—he seeks to allow no time for the news to travel to the 
peal brother, the chivalrous young Lord of Liddes- 

e—nor to her old and tried friend the Eurl of Caith- 
ness—much less to your princely master, Sir Conrad, . 
across the sea and then across half the Continent of 
Europe! Oh, something must be done—and that speedily ! 
Does Marion Galbraith auewest aught ?’’ demanded the 
Earl, turning towards Maude. 

“Tf Mistress Marien’s fears may bo takon as sugges- 
tions, my lord, they can be & cea, thus interpreted. In 
the first place, that his Majosty ing David will endea- 
vour to seize upon your lordship'’s person and plunge you 
into a dungeon, so that your evidence may not be forth- 
coming, is probaly enongh.”’ 

“And I have before experienced such pleasant trent- 
ent at his Grace’s instigation!” interjected Roland 

itterly. 

“But it is equally probable, on the othor hand,” con- 
tinued Maude, “that the King may leave your lordship 
at liberty, in order that you may present yourself, if you 
think fit, before the synod and give your evidence; so 
that by this apparently candid, open, and frank behavionr 
on the Monarch’s part, there muy be a more Honourable 

loss thrown over the entire transaction,”’ 

** And I for one pronounce,’’ cried Sir Conrad Rossel, 
“that this will be King David's policy! He is cunning 
as the fox and wily as the serpent! In good sooth, if 
David's object were to arrest your lordship, he would 
have despatched his men-at-arms for that purpose at the 
same time that he sent off messengers to the servile 
prelates who are to compose this villanously packed 
tribunal.’’ 

“And no such mandato for your lordship’s arrest was 
given,’ said Maude; “‘ for in respect to this particular 
information which I have given you, touching and con- 
cerning the projected synod, I am indebted to one who 
was present when the emissarics were sent off,—a certain 
Arthur Curtoys,’’ she added, with a slight blush suffusing 
her countenance. 

‘In any case, I will be upon my guard,” said the Earl 
of Bassentyne. ‘‘ Proceed, damsel. You have not yet 
touched upon those fears on Mistress Marion’s part which 
you think may be taken as.suggestive of a special course 
‘or us to pursue ?”” 

**I now approach that point, my lord,’’ answered 
Maude. ‘‘’Tis clear that the synod is to assemble quickly, 
in order that the trial may take place, and that judgment 
may speedily follow. ’Tis also clear that Lady Galbraith 
will give her evidence against the Queen; and heaven 
knows how AneerA the King may find other witnesses——’’ 

‘* The villain Mompesson for instance {”’ interjected Sir 
Conrad Rossel. 

*( And inasmuch, my lord,’’ continued the damsel, “as 
you yourself will stand, so to speak, in the light of an 
accused person, the only testimony which might py 
avail the royal Margaret and aan lordship’s self, would 
be that of Mistress Marion Galbraith, who was present 
at the interview which took place between you. Ani 
now I come to the young lady's fears. She dreads lest 
this prisonage to which she is consigned under her 
mother’s eye, should only be a pretext for keeping her 
altogether away from the tribunal ;—and it may even be 
that the hours of her sojourn at Castle Urquhart arc 
already numbered ; and who can tell but that during the 
coming night she may be hurried off to some other 
stronghold, where in captivity she may be retained nutil 
all is over and the doom of the divorced Queen shall be 
sealed 7”’ 

‘That this will be David's policy,’ ejaculated Roland 
of Basseutyne, ‘‘is as clear as if it wore written in a 
book for clerkly eyes to read!—it is as visible as the 
pebbly bed of a streamlet seen through its pelluacid 
water !”’ 

‘« Let us take it for grantee that it will be so,’’ observed 
Conrad Rossel; ‘‘and let us act accordingly. Mistress 
Marion’s fears therefore suggest the conrse which we 
ought to pursue. And this course,” he added, emphati- 
cally, ‘is for us to effect the liberation of Mastress 
Marion, or perish in the attempt!” 

‘* Ba it so,’ rejoined Roland. “ We shall either suecccd 
sn procuring on our side, and in being enabled to pro- 
duce, the witness whose testimony is of vital importance 
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Lo Queen Margaret's fame, name, and welfare } or else we 
8 perish in the performance of our duty as Christians 
and as good knights! Think you, damsel, that if the 
means be found, Mistress Marion Galbraith will consent 
to flee from yon castle ?”’ 

“I know, my lord,” replied the handmaiden firmly, 
*fand from the speech which I just now had with Mis- 
tress Marion I can affirm, that she will do everything 
that may be needful for the furtherance of- the interests 
of our beloved royal mistress.” 

“And yet it is no light thing,’’ said the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne, now speaking in a very grave and serious tone, 
“* for a young lady to risk her fair fame and good repute 
in flecing with men who are not of her kindred. Say you 
therefore——”’ he hesitated for a moment—he reflected 
and then he went on to observe in a firm and resolute 
tone, ‘‘ Say you, therefore, Maude, unto Mistress Marion 
Galbraith, that the Earl of Bassentyne asks her to flee 
from Aes arr Castle—to place herself under his protec- 
tion, that with the least possible delay he may conduct 
her to the altar and place upon her brow the coronet of 
a countess! Say likewise that this is all the more need- 
ful because the tale can then go forth to the world that 
there has existed a love between us ever since we met 
upwards of three years ago in the Castle of the Bass 
Rock ;~-and this will go far towards disproving the 
calumnious allegation that I dared cherish an unholy 
passion for the Queen. And you may add,” continued 
the chivalrous Earl, “‘ that it is not altogether as & mat. 
ter of expomeney that I thus offer my hand unto Marion 
Galbraith: but you may assure her—and trathfully so— 
that I am deeply, deeply touched by her noble conduct 
towards her persecuted mistress, and that I entertain the 
profound conviction that so loyal a subject and so sin- 
oe a friend cannot fail to make a good and loving 

e.” 

Sir Conrad Rossel gazed with admiration upon the 
Earl of Bassentyne as he thus spoke; and Mande’s 
beautiful blue eyes swam in tears as she regarded him 
with 9 kindred sentiment. 

‘‘T will faithfully bear your messages, my lord,” she 
said; ‘and it will be a pleasure as well as a duty to 
repeat such noble words as those which have just issued 
from your lips.” 

“Thus far, thus good,” said Conrad Rossel. ‘‘ And 
now for the most important point which we have for our 
consideration. We take it for uted that Mistress 
Marion Galbraith will consent to flee. But the means of 
effecting her escape from yon castle? Who shall guide 
or tutor us in this respect? Have you, damsel, anght to 
suggest upon the point ?” 

Mande refiected; and there was a deep silence for up- 
wards of a minute. This pause was broken by the Teu- 
tonic warrior, who said, ‘‘ But how happens it, damscl, 
that zoe ere now obtained speech in privacy with Mis- 
tress Marion Galbraith, considering that you have given 
us the assurance that sho is under watch and ward on her 
mother’s part ?’’ 

‘That explanation is quickly afforded,’’ replied Maude. 
**A sentinel is placed at the beginning of the passage 
communicating with Lady Galbraith’s suite of apart- 
ments, wherein Marion is now imprisoned. But that 
sentinel—he is the same Arthur Curtoys to whom I just 
now alluded—and—he will refuse me no boon that I may 
demand of him.”’ 

‘‘ Enough, damsel !’’ snid the Earl of Bassentyne, who 
by the toll-tale blush on the young woman’s cheeks had 
no difficulty in reading the secret of her love. 

“Yet would I add another word or two,’’ continued 
Maude, ‘The father of Arthur Curtoys is devoted to 
the Queon’s interests——~In short, my lord, I have it in 
my power to do with him as well as with his son. 
Otherwise should I have now been unable to come forth 
from the castle without an express permission from the 
Lord Chamberlain, the newly-appointed governor. But 
forasmuch as the older Master Curtoys is at present 
keeping a two hours’ watch and ward at the outer gate 
he suffered me to glide past him when I had whisper 
a few words in his ear.’ ; 

“ Now maiden,” said Sir Conrad Rossel, in a very 
different tone from that which he had hitherto used to 
the royal tirewoman, “I have well studied your speeeh, 
and watched yonr looks while you were speaking. In 
tho former there has been no inconsistency : in the latter 
naught to create suspicion. Iam slow to believe in the 
wood fnith of others; but when once I do believe, it is 
with a friendly sincerity, Pardon me, therefore, if there 
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have been aught in my share of the preceding 
uy which has proved hurtful to your feelings.” 

‘Bay not another word, Sir Knight,” responded 
Mande, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Nothing can be more 
kindly than the language wherein you have this moment 
been addressing me! And now, as to the means of 
effecting the escape of Mistress Marion Galbraith, an 
ars rc struck me!—methinks I can suggest some- 

ng !’’ 

Mande detailed her plan, in that same lucid, frank, 
and intelligent manner which had characterized all those 
portions of her discourse where her feelings were not 
very painfully excited. The project was quickly dis- 
Cc ; certain little emendations were suggested by the 
Earl and the Knight; and it was finally agreed upon. 
Maude then hastened away, in order to retrace her steps 
to the castle. 

‘‘ And now,” said the Earl of Bassentyne, “ought wo 
not, with the least possible delay, to despatch trusty 
ape ded to the Earl of Caithness and to Fleming the 
Lord of Liddesdale, that they may learn in how dire a 
strait the Queen is placed P’’ 

‘Mount your horse, my lord, and come with me,’ 
answered Rossel, ‘My own steed is stabled in the 
security of a still more impervious cavern at no great 
distance. There is a ravine at the back of the glen, 
where you may remain concealed until nightfall—while 
I ride on toa vulege some half-dozen miles hence, where 
I may lay my hand upon a couple of trusty messengers 
who shall speed day and night to Roslin Castle, and 
thence to Hermitage. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
THE RBAVINE—THE DWARF, 


Tue Earl of Bassentyne mounted his horse; and Sir 
Conrad Rossel led the way towards that ravine which 
lay behind the netsh overlooking the glen. Daring 
their progress they held still farther discussion upon tho 
plan which was to be attempted during the coming 
night; and then, after a brief pause, the Teutonic 
warrior said, “‘ Touching and concerning those digni- 
taries of the Church, my lord, to whom summonses have 
been sent off that they may form a synod for the trial of 
Queen Margaret,—you spoke emphatically and decisively 
of their servile characters P 

“Yes,” responded the Earl. ‘I spoke of them in the 
terms which they deserve. The Church receives no 
credit from such dignitaries as those; for not merely do 
they wink at the vices and profligacies of personages 
occupying a high estate, but their own characters 
wow’ scarcely endure a too close inspection on similar 
points.” : 

** Then ill would it fare with the Queen,” said Conrad 
Rossel, ‘if the matter were zo left to such a synod that 
it would have naught to do but pronounce a sentence 
without any defence or testimony being offered on the 
side of the acoused.’’ 

** Heaven help those who might be thrown upon the 
tender mercies of such 8 synod,”’ said the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne, ‘‘if the King were in the background prompting 

e actions of his sycophantic creatures! The Abbot of 
St. Mary’s Monastery at Dryburgh is known to be so 
devoted a partisan of his Majesty that if it suited David 
to insist that he should be canonized as a saint even while 
yet alive, that prelate would unhesitatingly enter upon 
the solemn ceremony. As for the Abbot of the Priory of 
St. John at Dalkeith, he is selfish and worldly-minded ; 
and so long as the interests and privileges of his esta- 
blishment are enhanced and randized, he will be 
prepared to serve the King blindfolded.” 

‘* And the third prelate of whom your lordship just 
now spoke,"’ said Conrad Rossel,—‘* the name has escaped 


me-—— 

*‘ The mitred Abbot of St. Monance,”’ rejoined the Earl 
of Bassentyne, 

‘St. Monance?” said the Teutonic warrior, slowly 
mepenting the name. ‘‘ Methinks I have heard of it 
before—and yet my idea of its topography is somewhut 
dim and misty.” 

“T will recall your recolleotions on the subject,”’ said 
the Earl; ‘‘and I may perhaps add a few details which 
were hithato unknown to you. A long time ago—I 
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know not how many years—a pious hermit occupied 
a cavern in a rock jutting out into the Firth of Forth 
from the shore of Fifeshire. This religious vo be- 
came canonized at his death by the name of 8&t. 
Monan; and a small chapel was built close by the cave 
which had constituted his hermitage. The spet acquired 
a most holy repute, verging ind towards the super- 
natural; for it was declared that miracles were wrought 
within that chapel, and that persons who were afflicted 
with sore diseases experienced miraculous cures after 
having knelt in prayer at the shrine of the saint. 
Years and years passed away, and the humble chapel 
. became the object of much veneration and curiosity in 
_the neighbourhood: but at length. an accident was 
destined to take place, the result of which proved most 
important for the fane. After the fa battle of 
Nevill’s Cross, a number of fugitive Scots arrived 
sorely suffering with wounds at St. Monance. There 
they were most hospitably treated—and doubtless they 
must have been most skilfully ministered unto by the 
monks who were resident there, for their wounds were 
speedily healed, and they went away gladdened to their 
homes. Rumour made a miracle of this; and when 
King David returned from his captivity of eleven years 
in England, it was represented to him that he ought 
to feds some deed which should increase the renown 
and importance already obtained by the Chapelry of 
St. Monance. He accordingly made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine, and then r pave orders that the humble chapel 
should be displaced by a stately fane. The edifice was 
erected accordingly; and the abbey was bestowed upon 
one of the monarch’s most devoted creatures. I myself 
have visited St. Monance; and considering the short 
time occupied in its structure—barely three years, if my 
memory serve me aright—it presents a remarkable 
specimen of the skill of our Scottish masons in their 
craft. Aud it is now the mitred prelate of that monastic 
institution we will doubtless take the leading part in 
the synod appointed to judge the unfortunate Margaret.”’ 

By the time the Ear] of Bassentyne had finished tape 
ing, considerable way had been made into the depths of 
the ravine; aud the cave was reached where Conrad 
Rossel had left his horse. Asmallleathern portmanteau, 
strapped on to the back of the Tcutonic warrior’s saddle, 
yielded refreshments; and when these were partaken of, 
Sir Conrad mounted his steed and rode off in the direction 
of the village whence he purposed to despatch messengers 
to the Earl of Caithucss and the young Lord of Liddes- 


e. 

When left by himself, Roland of Bassentyne reflected 
seriously upon everything connected with Queen Mar- 
garet,—the past, in which he himself had been s0 in- 
timately associated—the present, with which he was 
likewise so rt connected! And then he thought of 
the message which he had sent to Marion Galbraith, and 
the offer he had made her of his hand. He did not love 
her in the literal acceptation of the term: his heart had 
cherished a lingering affection for Margaret ; and though 
this had mellowed down with the lapse of time, and had 
also reccived a very severe shock by the perusal of the 
letter which had that day fallen into his hands, still the 
Ear! was not enabled so speedily to transfer the allegiance 
of his first love to a second object. Nevertheless, he 
admired and respected Marion Galbraith : he entertained 
a deep sense of gratitude towards her for her generous 
behaviour to kim at the Castle of the Bass Rock ; and as 
he thus continued to contemplate her image, he could 
not possibly remain insensible to-the fact that she was of 
an exceeding loveliness. Under all these circumstances— 
even apart from the reasons of policy which had 
- prompted him to send a matrimonial overture to Marion 

Galbraith—there was nothing ner afflicting nor shocking 
for the Ear) of Bassentyne in the idea of shortly con- 
ducting such a bride to the altar. 

For upwards of an honr after Sir Conrad Rossel’s 
departure, did Roland remain in the cavern giving way 
to his reflections, But at length he grew wearied of the 
solitude and monotony of the place; and going forth to 
the entrance, he looked up and down the ravine. No 
human being was in view ; and Roland issued cempletely 
from the shade of the cavern’s mouth, that he might 
survey the surrounding scenery, so wild and savage, and 
mmmban adie wm nbn Ite Fo fA Le £1 “spect with the 

ter side of the 

= ; Saee ie __| the Earl; and 
presently he was passing the outskirt of a grove s0 thickly 
interlaced with furze, creeping plants, and brambles, 
that it seemed absolutely impervious to the foot of man, 
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and impenetrable even to the hunted deer, should it seck 
to plunge into that brake. 

he nobleman was E pursuing his way, when all of a 
sudden he was startled by a loud hissing sound; and on 
glancing down in the direction whence it came, he behekl 
a snake of considerable size preparing to spring at him. 
Roland was cladin armour; but he had left his gauntlets 
in the cave—and the reptile might pore fix upon one 
of his naked hands. This idea strnck Roland in a moment ; 
and hastily stepping back, he drew his sword and made 
a blow at the reptile. pars Eker but not killed, the 
snake disappeared in the thicket, while the Earl made 
another rapid cut amongst the brambles at his retreatin 
enemy. By this action he suddenly found that he h 
laid open a gap in the entrance of the grove: he caught 
another glimpse of the snake—he plunged into the 
chiekt ead is steel-clad foot trampled the reptile to 

CR e 

Roland now discovered that he was in a sort of path- 
way leading deeper into the grove; and he thought that 
he would follow up a route which accident had sostrangely 
revealed to him. He continued his way without any diffi- 
culty; for there was a complete and unmistakable path 
through the grove,—no interlacing boughs, brambles, 
bines, or thickets impeding his way, though they formed 
a wail as it were on either side of him. 

‘Were it not for the adventure with the slimy reptile,”’ 

he said to himeelf, ‘‘I never should have thought of 
penetrating into this thicket: I should have passed by 
on the outskirt. Who could have dreamt that there 
should be a pany concealed within? Yes!—and it 
cannot have been very long either since this path was 
last trodden, so completely separated are the boughs and 
the creeping plants! There is some mystery here! Per- 
haps danger too? But pshaw!’’—cried the gallant 
young nobleman, placing his hand upon the hilt of the 
sword, which he had returned to its sheath after his 
conflict with the reptile. 
_ He now found himself at the foot of the chain of 
neights which separated the ravine from the glen; and 
the entrance of a cavern was before him. So dense was 
there the mass of verdure that the opening of the cave 
was quite dark; and when he had entered it only a few 
yards he was completely enveloped in obscurity. 

‘It were useless to rush thus blindly upon unknown 
dangers,’’ he murmured to himsclf; ‘‘ and it were mad- 
ness to risk the chance of being precipitated headlong 
into some chasm. And yet here is evidently a mystery 
which I would fain penetrate! What shall Ido? Ah! 
I have it!’’ 

Roland speedily retraced his way to the cavern where 
he had left his steed; for he remembered that Conrad 
Rosse) had not taken his valise with him, and that it 
contained materials for procuring a light. Ina quarter 
of an hour those materials were procured, and the Earl 
of Bassentyne was again making his way through the 
thicket. Thus the entrance of the cave in the heights 
was once more reached; a small portable lamp was 
lighted ; and with this in his left hand, and his drawn 
sword in his right, Roland pursued his way. For more 
than a hundred yards, as nearly as he could guess, did 
the Earl thus proceed along an irregular passage 
hollowed in the bowels of the hilly range, until at length 
his way was abruptly barred by what appeared to be a 
walk of rock. > 

“There must be an issue somewhere,” ho thought to 
himself. ‘“‘That pathway through the grove and this 

assage into the bosom of the mountain could not have 
a meant to lead to naught !’’ | : ; 

While this thought was passing through his mind, 
Roland beheld certain indications in the seeming wall of 
rock which induced him to conjecture the contrivance 
ofa doorway there. He examined the whole details more 
closely—he felt the barrier of rock with his right hand— 
he pushed it—there was a movement—harder still did 
pashan behold! the seeming wall opened in the shape 
of folding doors before him ! 

The Karl now found himself in another cavern, where 
he beheld the remnants of a vast variety of warlike 
materials scattered about. He also perceived human 
bones lying here and there. In what place was he? 
Was it a sepulchre? was it a prison? or was it a sub- 
terranean where fugitive warriors or pursucd banditti 
had sought refuge, and where they had miserably 
perished ? But Ah there were remnants of massive 
engines of warfare belonging to a bygone age. Curio- 
sity naturally led the Karl to bestow a closer inspection 
upon these objects ; and he presently noticed that some 
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arts of the ponderous mechanism had evidently been 

tely used. After a little trouble the Earl was enabled 
to satisfy himself that a wheel, with a portion of its 
axle, been so contrived as to fit on to two uprights ; 
and these uprights had at no very distant period been 
driven into the ground, for pieces and patches of earth 
which had adhered had dried upon the lower portions 
of those stakes. What oould this mean?- Pee 
looked around him; and he beheld some 
in a species of niche. He drew it forth, and : 
it consisted of a suit of male garmeute—of arf’ ordinary 
width, but excessively short, and of a dark colour. — 

‘* By all the saints!” ejaculated the Harl to himself, 
‘one would think these garments had actually ‘been 
made for that villanous dwarf whose Image keeps rising 
uppermost in my thonghts! Yes—'tis no si sy on 
my part! The very fashion—the very cut of the raiment 
that would suit 
also; while all these objects that aro around me are 
crumbling and mouldering with age. ‘Tis strange! 
most strange’! Ah! and by St. Andrew! here is a piece of 
pagal which has not very long ago served as a torch ! 

es !—this is sufficiently clear,’’ added the Earl, after 
having more closely examined the carbonized portion of 
the end of the piece of fire-wood. 

Again looking around him, the Earl of Bassentyne 

reeived an ascent of steps cut out of the hard soil, and 
broken in many places. A farther examination showed 
him that the top was covered by a square stone. He 
pushed upward with all his might; but the stone 
seemed to be immovable. He struck it with the hilt 
of his sword: and he judged from the dull dead sound 
which the concussion sent forth that something else lay 
above the stone,—either earth, or else a layer of 
and more masonry. But Roland was determined to push 
his investigations as far as possible, for he was sur- 
rounded by mysteries which he conl@ not Par thinking 
nad more or less connexion with the dwarf Mompesson. 
He thrust up the blade of his sword against the side of 
the stone where it fitted into its setting; and so trifling 
was the resistance that in a few moments it had pene- 
trated to its hilt in the superincumbent soil, Then the 
Ear! picked up a fragment of one of the rusted weapons 
in the cavern: and with this he worked a until he 
removed a sufficient quantity of the earth to be enabled 
to thrust his arm completely through the aperture he 
had just made. A few Taimutes more saw his labour so 
much advanced that the stone was removed from its 
wih a and the Earl ascended into the uppermost cavo. 

He looked forth, and he saw that it was Glen Urqn- 
hart which now lay before him! He had penetrated 


completely through the range of heights which sepa-. 


rated the glen from the ravine! He saw no one; but he 
did not choose to advance very far from the mouth of 
the cave, for fear lest any person belonging to the caetle 
should abruptly appear. Besides, the Earl knew that it 
was now time for him to retrace hi bier to the spot 
where he had left his steed; for he said to - 
“‘Sir Conrad will be soon returning; and if he should 
find me not in the ravine, he will naturally experience a 
thousand apprehensions. As for this series of caves, it 
seems that I have got to the end of their mysteries, but 
without understanding them !’’ 

The Earl of Bassentyne descended the narrow stair- 
case, and reached the cavern below. He tarried for a 
few minutes longer to take another survey of that place; 
and he now discerned some coils of rope, with massive 
pieces of iron attached to them, as if they had served as 
weights for some purpose oranother. The Ear! natural] 
associated them with the pieces of mechanism which hia 
already attracted his attention so closely ; for he said to 
himeelf, ‘‘ This cordage is quite new, and belongs to a date 
far more recent than that which concerns the crumbling 
and rusting materials scattered around me!’”’ 

Roland then pursued his way along the oes pas- 
sage, the granite folding-doors closing behind ; and 
in a few minutes he reached the thicket. There he ex- 
tinguished his lantern ; and he made the best of his way 
towards the cave where he had left his horse. Scarcely 
had he reached it, when he discerned Sir Conrad 
Roasel advanciag at a smart gallop along the bed of 
the ravine. 

“Tis done, my lord !’’ ejaculated the Teutonic warrior 
as he leapt down from his saddle. ‘‘I have found trusty 
messengers—and what is more, I have seen them depart ! 
But I have much more to tell you, my lord !’’ 

** And Ialso have such to tell you, Sir Knight,” re- 
sponded the Earl, 


the Teutonic yw, » “and 


im! And it is comparatively now. 
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It is about Mompesson |” interjected Conrad. 

Ah! and Is be surprised,’’ pursued Roland of 
Bassentyne, “if the intelligence I have to impart do not 
also refer in some sense to that imp of wickedness !’’ 

* “IT have heard many strange things concerning 
n= 
“Ah! is it 20?” ns oe nobleman, ‘‘Thendo you 


At the village ghich I have just visited,’ resumed 
where I am well known— 
ned game, however, be it well understood 
ive ‘iniide 







b one of my sojourning places while 

«. , fetch upon’: Uastle—at that village, I 

say, I have: { some strangoebings about Mompcsson. 

y, tha vame into’ Pi@%e parts as a conjuror— 

a dealer in necromancy—pr& gy with a divining-rod— 
or fulfilling some such im epart |’? 

** Indeed |’’ exclaimed ‘the « “J learnt nothing of 


all ! Itis a wonder that Mande told us it not.” 

‘** Doubtless she must bave‘tlionght that we were well 
acquainted with his antics,” remarked the Teutonic war- 
rior, ‘‘from the style and fashion in which we both 
spoke to her of the in. Besides, opr colloquy with 
her wes so rapid and hurried—it jumped from topic to 

pic——”’ : Wu 

‘True, true, Sir Conrad!” cried the ‘Earl. ‘“ As for 
myself, the moment after my stealthy visit to Urquhart 
Castle, I returned with all possible despatch to mine own 
home; and then, at the expiration of. several days, I 
journeyed hitherward again; so that.in the interval I 

ad really no opportunity of learning anything in respect 
to Mompeszon. Moreover, I suspected not his integrity, 
and could see no reason for instituting any special in- 


vestigation.”’ 
** And I,as I have already told yon,’’ resumed Sir 
Conrad Rossel, ‘‘ only returned into thig. district yester- 


day after an absence of nearly three months: and thus 
I was also ignorant until within the last two hours of 
the mode by which the deformed impostor worked his 
way into the canfidence and favour of the Queen and in- 
sinuated himself into Castle Urquhart.”’ 

‘* And now then, Sir Knight, what intelligence is it 
that you have gleaned at yonder village?’ asked 
Roland, who was all anxiety to receive the information ; 


‘for his mind was full of the incidents of the caverns from 
‘which he had just returned, and with the mysteries of 


which he so naturally associated Mompesson. 

“It seems,’’ pnrsued Rossel, ‘‘ that about three 
months ago——It must have been just about the vory 
time that I took my departure hence to go upon thc 
Continent and visit brin ce de Salza, as I have already 
explained to your lordship——-the dwarf made his ap- 
pearance in this neighbourhood.’’ 

The Teutonic warrior then proceeded to relate how the 
Queen and her suite, when riding through the glen, 
encountered the hideous dwarf, who practised some arts 
with a divining-rod, and then consented to be shut up in 
a cavern until such time as he should havo found the 
treasure to which the osier wand pointed. 

* A cavern P” cried the Earl, beginning to think that 
Sir Conrad’s explanations were already dovetailing in 
with the circumstances which had come to his own 
knowledge. ‘‘ And he consented to be walled in? Why, 
the uppermost cave that I ere now visited, had blocks of 
masonry strewn about in front!” 

‘* What cave did you visit, my lord?” asked Roasel, in 

red surprise. ‘*‘ Your words are Hebrew to me!”’ 

‘True, true! I had forgotten!’’ said the nobleman. 
ere listen, gnd I will soon make my spcech intvlli- 
gible.” 

He then proceeded to relate everything which had 
occurred; and the Teutonic warrior listened with the 
most eager interest. 

** By St. John, this is most strange!’’ exclaimed the 
latter. ‘‘ But hear the rest that I have to tell. It 
appears that after his mummeries with the divining-rod, 
the fellow remained in the cavern for some days: he 
then produced a treasure; and all the superstitious 
sympathy of the Queen and Court suite was enlisted on 
his behalf.’”’ 


** After all, then,” cried the Earl, ‘‘that suit of 
diminutive garments must have belonged to the wretch!” 

‘And as you found them in the lower cavern,’ said 
Conrad Rossel, “it is a proof that all the mysterious 
outlets from the upper cave were known unto him.” 

‘*Yes—and no wonder that I thought the pathway 
through the thicket had been lately trodden!” inter. 
jected the Earl, ‘* And then there is the mystery of that 
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mechauism—the cordage with the weights appended— 
the wheel—the uprights——”’ = De 

“Ah! speaking of the cordage,” said Conrad, “re. 
minds me of something I had omitted to tell your lord- 
ship. The dwarf purchased a coil of cord at tho village 
whither I have just been.” 

“‘ There is some deep, deep mystery connected with all 
this!" said the Earl, musing, but with bewilderment 
expressed upon his countenance. 

“A. mystery which for the present is unfathomable !”’ 
added Hossel. ‘‘Who knows if even the distorted im 
did voritably remain all those days in the upper cavern 
why was he so careful to convince the royal suite that 
there was no outlet ? As for the cord and the machinery, 
how could these have served his jugglery ?”’ 

‘* But as for the treasure which he pretended to find,” 
said the Karl, ‘‘ may it not have boon originally stumbled 
over by bim in the lower cave where I observed the 
rusted remnants of armour and the mouldering relics of 
oa ere ! What more likely than that there should be 
gold hidden in such a secret place ?—perhaps a robbers’ 
stronghold? perhaps the last retreat of some chieftain 
pursued by a fendal enemy ?” 

“It is a mystery which defies conjecture,”’ rejoined 
Rossel. 

It were useless to record any more of the conversation 
which took place between the Earl and the Knight in the 
ravine: we will therefore pass on to the next incident in 
our narrative. 

‘Hours had elapsed: it was now verging towards mid- 
aight; and the moon rode high in the heavens. There 
were a few dark clouds lazily floating over the empyrean 
canopy; but it was only at distant intervals that they 
obscured the silver crescent—and it was almost too light 
for the expedition which the warriors had in hand. 
Nevertheless they were determined to risk it, provided 
that circumstances within the castle itself should be 
progresssing favourably and propitiously, according to 
their understanding with Maude. They saddled their 
horses; and as Sir Conrad Rossel slung a long coil of 
rope to his saddle-bow, he casually observed, ‘* It was at 
the vory rope-seller’s where I purchased this stout 
twisted yarn, that I chanced to learn how the dwarf had 
made his own purchase of rope there. The man has 
a daughter occupying some menial position in the Castle ; 
and it was from her that he heard all the particulars of 
the adventures in the glen between the royal suite and 
the distorted imp, as the man just now told them to me, 
and as I have already narrated them to your lordship.” 

The Ear! and the Knight continued their way; and in 
a fow minutes they reached a point where the hills sepa- 
rating the ravine from the -glen ceased, and where 
Castle Urquhart broke upon their view in the silver 
moonlight. An ejacalation burst from the lips of both; 
and the Ear] exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the lamp! It is burn- 
ing in the solitary window of yon flanking tower !’’ 

**’Tis good! and all goes on well!” cried Sir Conrad. 
‘* Mande’s signa) enconrages us onward. If the girl be 
faithful, we may dare hope for success, my lord !’”’ 

“She will be faithful, Sir Conrad,’’ returned Roland, 
with the emphasis of one who was speaking from the 
depth of his settled conviction. 

We must remind the reader that Castle Urquhart 
stood upon a high rock on the shore of Loch Ness, and 
that there was but one entrance into the fortalice by a 
somewhat steep ascending path up a fissure, or rather 
indentation, in the south-western side of the rock itself. 
We have likewise said in a preceding chapter that the 
castellated edifice was considered to be as nearly inac- 
cessible as possible,—or at nll events accessible only to 
the intrepid individual who might succeed in clambering 
up the escarped walls of rock. Now, it assuredly was 
not by means of the well-guarded pathway which 
indented the south-western side of the rock that our two 
adventurers thought of effecting their purpose. No! it 
was on precisely the opposite side—namely, on the north- 
castern one—that the enterprise was to be conducted. 

At a little distance from the castle—and in a conve- 
nient spot for concealing them—the Earl and the Knight 
dismounted from their horses. They then continued 
thoir way ou foot; and fortunately at this time the dark 
clouds obscured the moon. It was thus that without 
even the possibility of observation they reached tho foot 
of the huge rock on which the castle stood. The clouds 
rolled slowly away—the silver crescent moon came forth 
again—and now the warriors were rejoiced at ita pre- 
sence, which was indeed almost indispensable at this 
particular jancture to aid them in their proceedings. 
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** Hark | 
Conrad. 
‘**Methought I heard something liko a stone drop,” 
answered the Earl, ‘‘jast as yon clouds began to clear 
off. But stay! let us searoh for the thread. Go with 
an outstretched arm in that direction, while I proceed in 
this! If the moon serve us but a few moments longer, 
we shall see the thread perchance!” 

The projections of the rugged face of the rock over- 
hung the warriors in such a manner that they could not 
see the walls above them; but they likewise had the 
advantage of being screened by the same circumstances 
from the view of any sentinels who might be posted at 
the point where their own friendly accomplices inside 
he fortalice would have no power to act on their behalf. 
Two or three miuutes elapsed; and then Conrad Rossel 
suddenly whispered, ‘‘ ries my lord! I have caught 
the thread! And now the moon may become obscured 
again forthwith if it will!’’ 

The Ear] of Bassentyne hastily turned round, and in 
a few moments was on the spot whero his companion 
stood. The latter was conga § actively engaged in fas- 
tening one end of the cord which he had brought with 
him, to a length of packthread which hung down over 
the rugged face of the rock. He gave a slight jerk at 
the thread, which was almost immediately drawn up. 
ward, carrying the rope with it. 

‘All goes well!’’ whispered the Ear] of Bassentyne : 
“ we shall succeed, Sir Conrad! we shall succeed !’’ 

_“T hope so,” my lord,’ responded the Teutonic war- 
rior, who was more phlegmatic and therefore less 
sanguine than his comrade. 

About a minute elapsed; and then the rope having 
been drawn up nearly to its full length from the base of 
the rock, vibrated perceptibly twice or thrice. 

“T will ascend first |’ ejaculated Sir Rolaud. 

“‘No!—I, my lord!” answered the Teutonic warrior. 
“If there be treachery-——"’ 

** Then let me become its vivtim!’’ interrupted the 
Earl; “‘ for it is rather my case than yours,” 

a ays my lord,’”’ rejoined Conrad quickly; “I am 
pledged to Prince de Salza to devote my life unto the 
service of Queen Margaret!” 

Then up the rope sprang Sir Conrad Rossel, thus put- 
ting an end to this generons rivalry. The Earl of Bas. 
sentyne wished him “‘ God speed ;” and in a few moments 
the Teutonic warrior disappeared from the view of his 
friend,—the rugged projections of the rock thus inter- 
posing between him who was climbing up above and him 
who was left below. Sir Conrad gained a sort of ledge, 
he could scarcely suppress an ejaculation of horror when 
he felt that the rope which his hand now clutched, was 
severed almost in twain! For an instant an idea of 
treachery flashed through his brain; but as he flung a 
lightning glance around, he beheld no one who could 
have cut the rope in that particular spot; and therefore 
mentally ejaculated, “It must have frayed against a 
sharp angle of the jutting rock !"’ 

But fearless of death, as a rule, though the warrior 
were, he could not help shuddering when he thought 
that if the pope had only given way entirely he must 
have been dashed to pieces ;—and how it was that it 
had not suddenly severed complotely, seemed to be a 
perfect miracle, considering how great was his weight 
with his armour on. 

However, he was safe upon the ledge, and without 
losing another moment, he twisted the rope firmly 
around his wrist—while the Earl of Bassentyne below, 
obeying the signal conveyed by the oscillation of the 
cord, began the ascent in his turn. Little dreamt the 
intrepid nobleman of the terrific danger which his friend 
Sir Conrad had just escaped! Upward he went; and 
now he reached the projecting c This was the most 
difficult part of the ascent for one so heavily encumbered 
with his armour; but the Earl showed litheness and 
agility—and soon his plumed head appeared above the 
projecting mass, to the view of Sir Conrad Rossel. 

At that very moment the Teutonic warrior felt so 
sudden a jerking of the rope that it required all his 
strength to sustain his friend’s weight. And as for the 
Ear) himself, he was within a hair’s breadth of letting 

his hold—he only recovered it by a convulsive clutch- 
ing of the rope again; for at the very instant when his 
eyes rose above the projecting crag, he had caught sight 
of an object that had almost a basilisk effect upon him ! 
But the danger was pasts and in less than a quarter of 
a muute he stood safely upon the ledge, by Sir Conrad’s 
| pide, 


did you hear anything?’ ingnired Sir 
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‘* What meant that sudden jerk, my lord?’ asked 
Rossel, quickly. 

** Why held yon the rope P’”? demanded the Ear). 

““*Twas nearly severed! It must have been an acci- 


dent—it could scarcely be through treachery——”’ 
; i Yes—treachery !’’ ejaculated Roland. * And here it 
is!’? 

Thereupon, to the infinite astonishment and no smal] 
curiosity of Sir Conrad Rossel, the Earl of Bassentyne 
strode forward about half a dozen paces along the ledge ; 
and forth from a species of little cave or recess, shaded 
by overhanging foliage, he dragged forth the dwar 
Mompesson, 


CHAPTER LXXXYV. 


MOMPESSON’S FATE, 


At the very instant that the Earl of Bassentyne laid hold 
upon the dwarf, he whispered iu a low but stern voice, 
** Raise no alarm, or your moments are numbered !’’ 

Mompssson was suddenly seized with a paralyzing 
terror which placed a seal upon his lips; and it was an 
affrighted as well as a piteous glance which he bent upon 
Roland of Bassentyne. Then did his eyes fling a look of 
inquiry upon Conrad Rossel, as if wondering who he 
might be. The Ear! and the Knight instantaneously re- 
marked that he was completely apparelled in all respects 
with the exception of kis feet, which were naked; and 
thns the same idea struck them both simultaneously. 

‘He has-been stealthily creeping somewhcre!’’ said 
Conrad, pointing down to those feet that were hoseless 
and shoeless. ‘‘ But by St. Jude! we will now extract 
all his secrets from him !’’ 

‘‘ Whether our enterprise be thoroughly betrayed and 
lost,’’ said Roland of Baxssentyne, ‘‘ or whether we may 
yet pursue it—and whether a delay of a few minutes 
more or less may make any difference whatsoever—it is 
absolutely necessary that we should question this villain. 
Now look you, Master Dwarf! here you stand upon the 
edge of a os ee if you dare to raise your voice 
above a whisper in responding to our querics—or if in 
any other respect we behold an endeavour to raise an 
alarm—down you shall go!” 

“Spare me, my lord! spare me!’’? murmured the 
dwart ; ‘‘ and I will reveal everything !’’ 

“But beware how you answer falsely, or how you 
trifle with us!’’ continued the Earl. ‘‘ We shall pre- 
sently have opportunities of judging of your veracity ! 
aa of all, then, tell us how you came in that lurking- 

ole ?”’ 

“Tf I tell you troly, my lord,’’ asked the dwarf, in a 
tone of earnest entreaty, ‘‘ will my life be spared ?’’ 

‘* Dare not attempt to make terms with us, miscreant 
abortion that thou art!” interposed Conrad Rossel. 
** Speak—and let us judge for ourselves to what extent 
we may venture to show mercy in the present case: for 
there are other matters whereupon we have to question 
thee. At once answer therefore—how came you in that 
lurking-hole ?’’ 

‘* The King commanded me to maintain a watchful eye 
over the castle,”’ responded the dwarf. 

‘* And you saw something to excite your suspicions ?”’ 
demanded Rossel. ‘‘ Was it so——ehr”’ 

‘“‘Yes:—I saw Mande, the Queen’s chief tirewoman, 
stealing across the are des to the rampart which is 
high above us, I watched——’’ 

**To whom did she speak on that rampart ?’’ asked 
Sir Conrad. ‘‘Come! quick !|—tell us !’’ 

“She spoke to the elder Cartoys, who is mounting 
guard there,’’ returned the dwarf. 

‘*Ah, well! now we know you are speaking truly,” 
interjected Rossel; ‘‘so that you may sce there are cir- 
camstances and incidents by means of which we can test 
your veracity. Proceed! You beheld Maude speak to 
the elder larg? be a 

**Yes—and then Maude tied a small stone to the end 
of a packthread, and carefully lowered it from the ram- 
part over this precipice.” 

‘‘Ah! and how came you hoseless and shoelesg?”’ de- 
manded Rossel. 

“To sk soothly,”’ responded the dwarf, “it was 
my purpose to glide stealthily along in the shade of the 
parapet, and to catoh what passed between the elder 
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ha and Maude: but they separated—Cartoys con- 
tinued to pace heavily to and fro on the rampart—while 
Maude unwound the coil of packthread——”’ 

‘‘ And then, Satan’s imp that you are!’’ interjected 
Rossel, * you lowered yourself over the parapct, and you 
clambered down the craggy precipice until you hid your- 
self in that recess? Is this so?” 

** It is, Sir Stranger,’’ answered Mompesson. 

** And would you undertake to lead the Earl and me,’’ 
demanded Rossel, ‘up the path down which you thas 
descended ?’’ 

“ Armed as ye both are,’”’ rejoined the dwarf, “ye 
could not scale that route. Behold it! It was only by 
swinging myself from bough to bough and from crag to 
crag—by gliding warily and leaping deftly -—”’ 

‘* Enough !” interjected Rossel, who was convinced of 
the truth of this statement, by following with his cycs 
the direction towards which the dwarf was looking, ‘I 
see that it were impracticable for armed men to pass that 


- way. Proceed you, therefore, epee explanations. 


You hid yourself in that recess—eh 
“ Methought,’’ pursued Mompesson, ‘‘that I should 
behold a letter drawn up by meaus of the packthread.”’ 
“Ah!” said the Teutonic warrior: ‘‘and thus you 
woud have glided forth and have pcessessed yourself of 


‘* But not being altogether sure what the mcaning of 
the proceeding might be,’ continued Mompesson, ‘‘I hid 
myself there. In afew moments—~’’ > 

** You beheld a rope drawn up, and not a Ietter—ch ?” 
asked Rossel. 

‘Even so,’’ rejoined the dwarf; “and then I began to 
surmise that there was some attempt being made to scale 
the castle.’ 

** And to prevent it,’’ interjected Rossel fiercely, “ you 
doubtless stole forth from your ambush—and you well- 
nigh severed the cord ?”’ 

*‘Had I been obeying your orders, and if this castle 
were your own,” replied Mompesson, ‘‘ you would com- 
mend my fidelity.” 

** Wretch!’’ ejaculated the Teutonic warrior: but 
instantaneously checking his wrath—or rather, we should 
say, the ebullition of it, he demanded, And how came 
you to cut so badly or so hastily ?”’ 

**T caught a glimpse of your head just over the preci- 
ice,” responded the dwarf, ‘‘and 1 glided back to the 
ittle cave. Now, Sir Stranger, I have told you all the 
truth ; and to your generosity I appeal——to yours 
likewise, my lord!’’ continued Mompesson, turning 
towards the Karl of Bassentyne. 

“Stop!” ejaculated Sir Conrad Rossel: ‘‘it is yet too 
early to appeal to ns for mercy !”’ 

** Confess everything,’ said the Earl of Bassentyne,— 

** prove to us that you are willing to make an atonement 
for whatsocver amount of mischief you have wrought— 
and this we know to be great-——-”’ 

“JT will! I will, my lord!’ ejaculated the dwarf; 
vs aus then you will forgive me, aud you will suffer wwe 
to live!” 

‘¢ First of all,’’ interposed Sir Conrad Rossel, ‘Jet us 
catechise him in reference to the caverns,” 

‘The caverns ’’’ repeated Mompesson, for an instant 
thrown off his guard ; and as the moonlight streamed on 
his countenance, an expression of ghastly terror was 
suddenly revealed, 

“*Yes—the caverns!’’ said Conrad Kossel. ‘‘Ah! we 
know more than you think, Master Mompesson! Wretch ! 
down upon your knees, and tell me all the purposes 
for which you have been so darkly serving the Countess 
of Morton !’’ 

As he thus spoke, Sir Conrad Rossel literally tore the 
dwarf away from the firm clutch which the Earl of 
Bassentyne had hitherto maintaincd upon him; and 
pinioning him, as it were, against the face of the rock, 
the Teutonic warrior fixed his eyes sternly on Mom- 
posmou countenance, as if to read at a glance whether 

e dared trifle with him. The mention of the name of 
the Countess of Morton struck a new and sudden terror 
into the dwarf’s soul; for in the confusion of his ideas it 


‘ had not occarred to him, or else he had ceased to bear in 


mind, that Mande mus¢ evidently have been in communi- 
cation withthe Earl of Bassentyne and his companion ; 
and that therefore she might have told them many 
things which the dwarf would rather that she had sup- 


pressed. 

** Yes—the Countess of Morton, I said!’ ejaculated 
Sir Conrad Rossel, with a still ficrcer expression of 
countenance; ‘and I warn you against trifling with 
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me; for I repeat that I know more than yon imagine! 
You, Mompesson, have for years been in her service——”’ 

“Oh, spare me, whoever you are!’’ interjected the 
dwarf. ‘‘I have but obeyed the mandates of a mistress 
whom I love!” 

‘*The caves, Mompesson?—the caves?” exclaimed 
Sir Conrad: ‘‘ what have you to tell us of those caverns 
leading from the ravine to the glen ?—what have you 
to tell us of the mechanism ?—the wheel—the weights— 
and the new cord which you purchased in the neighbour- 
ing village ?”’ : 

Mompesson groaned; and the expression of his 
countenance became hideously ghastly as the Teutonic 
warrior’s bright black eyes were riveted scrutinizingly 
upon him. 

** Yes—and the sombre-coloured dress which yon left 
behind you in the lower cave ?’’ continned Sir Conrad: 
‘‘and the mummeries you practisod—~”’ 

Again Mompesson groaned; and a guilty terror was 
expressed in overy lineament of his hideous counte- 
nance. 

‘*Speak, wretch! speak 
“Confess! The Countess of Morton—— 

‘She instigated it all!’’ answered the dwarf. ‘‘Spare 
me, therefore! You can but regard me as her ladyship’s 
serf or bondsman, bound to do her bidding in all things— 
yea, even to the shedding of blood !”’ 

‘““Wretch !’’ ejaculated Conrad Rossel, as a light sud- 
denly flashed across his mind, terrible as the vivid glare 
of lightning when it bursts upon the vision of the wave- 
tossed mariner amidst the inky blackness of the night. 
** Yes! it must be! I see it all! ’Tis no mere sus- 
picion! Ah, villain! bloodstained monster that thou 
art!” 

‘*Spare me!’? moaned Mompesson: ‘‘sparc me, I 
beseech you!’’—and then as all his ideas were thrown 
into horrible confusion, he went on to say, ‘‘ The Coun- 
tess prompted it all! She bade me devise some means 
to journey from hence to Carlisle and from Carlisle back 
again—three hundred and forty miles !—without suffer- 
ing a soul to know that I was on snch a journey at all— 
so that every suspicion might be hushed——”’ 

‘‘ By St. Jude! it is all too plain \”’ cried Conrad 
Rossel. ‘ Yet give me the details!’’ he added, in a tone 
that suddenly became deep and sombre, while his looks 
were of a kindred expression : ‘‘ give me the details, that 
there may be no mistake! You were not actually shut 
np for all those days in the cavern ?’’ 

‘*No, no! It was then that I set out on my journey,’ 
answered the terror-stricken dwarf. 

‘And you assassinated your master? you slew the 
Earl while he slept?’’ said Rossel gloomily. 

‘‘ Heaven forgiveme that I did it)’ moancd Mompesson : 
“but it was to make the Countess a widow——”’ 


!’? exclaimed Sir Conrad. 


“A widow? Ah! truly!’ interjected Conrad. “A 
widow ?—in order that-—— 
‘‘She might become the Queen of Scotland! Oh, now 


you see,’ continued Mompesson, imploringly, “that I 
was but an agent—a tool—an instrument——’’ 

‘* But not the less a murderer !’’ exclaimed the Teutonic 
paler ‘* while my wretched sister is not the less a mnr- 
dleress |’” 

‘¢ Your sister?’ ejaculated the dwarf, now ready to 
sink with affright at the stern sinister looks that were 
flaming upon him. 

‘Yes! my sister, miscreant !—and you have rendered 
her amurderess! Take thy reward !’ 

With these words, Sir Conrad Rossel,—a prey to a 
audden transport of rage—rendered infuriate by a 
paroxysm of feeling utterly beyond control,—swung the 
dwarf round and hurled him over the edge of the preci- 
pice. A cry pealed from the miserable wrotch’s lips; an 
ejaculation of horror broke from the Karl of Bassen- 
tyne. 

‘Silence, my lord! 
Rosscl. 

Roland was instantancously smitten with the truth of 
the declaration just made: but he said nothing, as bend- 
ing forward, he still kept his eyes riveted upon the 
edge a the abyss down which the dwarf had just disap- 
peared, 

‘‘T repeat, my lord,” said the Toutonic warrior, witha 
sombre sternness of countenance, ‘‘ that it isa just re- 
tribution !—and there shall yet be another, and a darker 
one!” he mentally added, while an awful gloom settled 
upon his features. 3 : 

‘* Yes—the retribution was just,’’ said Roland. ‘* But 
that cry which nealed forth——”’ 


He deserved it!’’ ejaculated 
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** Hush!” said Sir Conrad: “if there be an alarm 
raised, we shall soon ‘hear the challenge of the sentinels 
on yonder walis! Hush!—hush !”’ 

But all continued still; and Sir Conrad at length said, 
‘* If the cry were heard at all, it was taken for that of 
some wild bird screaming in its flight. And now, my lord, 
what think you ? How standsour enterprise? Did the 
dwarf speak truly in the explanations which he gave us 
ere now? or has Maude ows faithless, and was it a 
mere idle tale that he told us ?”’ 

** Maude has not proved faithless !’’ answered Roland 
of Bassentyne. ‘If treachery had been meant, the 
dwarf’s hand wonld not have nervously and tardily 
sought to sever that rope ; but he wonld have cnt it com- 
pletely at the outset, and you would not have been here 
to serve as retribution’s instrument towards the miserable 
wretch !”’ 

** True, true, my lord!’’ said Sir Conrad. ‘* Again have 
I been wrong to suspect Maude’s fidelity. Let us there. 
fore pursue the enterprise. Stay, we will make the cord 
vibrate, as a signal, up to the top, where it is fastened.”’ 

The Teutonic warrior accordingly shook the rope which 
hung down from the rampart high overhead; and to his 
joy he beheld it shaken in return. 

“ Now ’tis my first turn again!’ he said, as he pre- 


w my fleet- 
we gy agen pe eg eee ee ge - ee, —-J completely 
vanished! And while I ascend,’ added Rossel, ‘‘ do you, 
my lord, reeve the rope together where the villanous 
dwarf well-nigh severed it in twain.” , 

The Teutonic warrior commenced climbing up the rope 
which dangled from above; and in a few minntes he 
reached the top of the rock where the parapet stood. 
He leapt over this barrier, and instantaneously found 
himself in the presence of two females, one of whom 
whispered in a hurried voice which was full of alarm, 
‘What has happened ? what made you so long? and 
what meant that cry just now P”’ 

It was Maude who thus spoke; and then her com. 
panion instantaneously demanded, in a still lower voice, 
but which was still more hurried and anxious, ‘ Has 
aught happened to the Earl ?’’ 

** Nothing—nothing, fair lady!’’ replied Sir Conrad 
Rossel, who had no rear A recognising the counte- 
nance of Marion Galbraith the instant the light of the 
moon fell upon it, for he had often seen her riding in the 
Qneen’s train. ‘‘The Earl is safe!—another moment, 
and he will be here !’’ 

A sigh—not of sorrow—but one of those sighs which 
indicate a relief that the heart suddenly experiences— 
came forth from Marion’s lips ; for need we inform the 
reader that the noble-minded damsel loved—yes, deep! 
loved the Earl whom upwards of three long years bac 
she had helped to escape from the Castle of the Bass 
Rock! We may here observe that she was enveloped in 
a cloak of sables which was far too ample for the youth- 
ful slenderness of her exquisitely symmetrical form; and 
she had on a cap such as only matrons were in those times 
accustomed to wear, Ina word, these were articles of 
her mother’s raiment which she had borrowed to facili- 
tate her escape. 

“You ask what meant that cry, Maude?’’ pursued 
Conrad Rossel ; ‘‘and I will tell you. Retribution has 
overtaken a miscreant——”’ 

‘© Mompesson P’’ ejaculated both Marion and Maude, 
as if they were speaking in the same breath; for his name 
was instantaneonsly suggested to them both by the re- 
mark of the Teutonic warrior. 

‘*-Yes: Imean Mompesson,” said thelatter. ‘‘ Within 
the last few minntes heaven’s vengeance fell upon him ; 
and I neprors not having been rendered heaven's instru- 
ment! He watched you, Mande—he saw you unroll the 
aa ech a enough! he is no more! I hurled 


im down the abyss.’’ 

‘The blessed Virgin knows,’”’ said Marian Galbraith, 
in a low fervid voice, “that I like not deeds of violence + 
nor sanguinary vengeance: but in this instance——"’ 

**In this instance,”’ ay age Maude emphatically,— 
‘in this instance, dear lady, it is impossible to harbour 
a regret !’’—and at thesametime Mande’s heart bounded 
with a sense of relief as she thought to herself, ‘‘ The 
dwarf’s sang cannot now whisper prejudiciously of me 
in the ear-of Arthur Curtoys |” ; 

The Earl of Bassentyne was at this moment making 
his appearance upon the rampart; and at once recog- 
nising Marion Galbraith, he sank upon his right knee— 
taking her hand gently, conveying it to his lips, and 
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saying, ‘Fair maiden, have I your promise that this | 
hand shall be bestowed npon me at the altar ?”’ 

Marion bent slightly down towards the kneeling Earl, 
as she said in a low whisper, “If your lordship’s heart 
can accompany the proee: of hike hand, my answer is 
in the affirmative. But if, my lord, the Hage of another 
yet lingers in that heart of yours, I will hold you to no 
pledge! I will fly hence that I may become a witness at 
the proper time on the Queen’s behalf: but—but—I will 
leave you uns ” 

‘« Marion ! my heart is free to love you!’’ interrnpted 
the Earl, in a voice expressive of deep emotion; ‘and 
I swear it! Wiit thou be mine? tell me, dearest 
Marion——”’ ° 

‘*My lord—Roland,’’ she tremulously answered,—*‘ I 
will be thine !”’ 

Again the fair hand was conveyed to the Earl’s lips ; 
nnd as he rose from his knecling posture, he said, ** By 
you chaste planet of the night, dear Marion! I vow that 
unto thee will I ever prove a faithful and affectionate 
husband !”’ 

Meanwhile Sir Conrad Rossel had drawn Mande 
hastily aside ; for with a delicate consideration he knew 
that there must be some little exchange of tender 
parnce between the Earl and the fair Marion Gal- 
braith. 

‘“ And all has progressed well, Maude !”’ 
Conrad, rapidly sweeping his eyes around, 

‘‘As you may suppose, Sir Knight,’’ answered the 
cdamec],—" or else we should not be here.’’ 

‘Yon soutary sentinel,’”’ said the Tentonic warrior, 
“ pune Ine Bt the end ef the rampart——’’ 

‘“‘The elder Curtoys,’’ answered Maude. ‘‘ You see, 
Sir Kuight, that it was with no overweening confidence 
I assured you the worthy man would enter into the 
plot, and that he would contrive, without exciting any 
suspicion, to be placed on duty on this line of ram- 


art—’ 
asked Sir Conrad, “did 


oe 


said Sir 


‘‘And Mistress Mariun ?” 
she manage as you had foreshadowed the project ?”’ 

‘* Even so, Sir Knight. Arthur Curtoys’’—and here a 
Lilush crossed Maude’s countenance—‘‘ again contrived 
to be on duty to-night, in the passage leading to Lady 
Galbraith’s suite of apartments——~”’ 

“I compréhend! And Mistress Marion appropriated 
her mother’s garb P”’ 

“* As you see, Sir Knight. Arthur Curtoys,’’ continued 
Maude, with an archemile, “ was not placed as a sentinel 
in that passage to bar the egress of Lady Galbraith: 
neither was he to peer too closcly into the face of any 
lady, whosoever she might be, coming forth from that 
suite of apartments. Sv, as her ladyship slept soundly— 
thanke to an opiate which I procured. and which 
Mistress Marion mixed with her mother’s wine—though 
it was with no small degree of compunction the gentle 
damsel assented thereto “ 

“‘Well,” interjected Sir Oonrad, “‘it was for a good 
purpose! And so the yonng lady availed herself of the 
hour when her mother slept —’’ 

‘* Yes, Sir Knight;—and taking the kcy of the outer 
room from beneath her ladyship’s pillow, and putting 
on her ladyship’s cloak aud head-dress; Mistress 
Marion glided past Arthur Curtoys—who of course 
ennnot be held responsible fur her cscape ?—can he, 
siv Kuight 7” 

‘* Not a whit of it!’’ interjected Rosscl. 

‘“‘And so Mistress Marion joined me on the rampart 
liere, a few moments before we heard that strange cry 
com forth—’’ 

“‘Tne dcath-cry of Mompesson!”’ ndded the Teutonic 
warrior; and Maude could not help recoiling for an 
instant at the sinister glare which his cyes shot forth 
as he thus spoke, 

At this instant the Earl of Bassentyne and Marion 
Gvalbraith turned towards Conrad and Maude; and the 
eyes of all were simultaneously swept sxround, to as- 
sure themselves that the coast coutinued clear in that 
part of the castle, with the exception of the friendly 
rentinel who was lounging over the rampart ata little 
distance, 

‘*Sir Conrad,” hastily whispered the Earl, drawing 
the Teutonic Knight aside, ‘‘ Marion Galbraith wishes 
Maude to accompany her; and the girl has agreed to 

0. See you any reason why it should be otherwise ? 
Twill be but the delay of a few more minutes in 
lowering the damsel-——’ 

** Be it as you will, my lord,” replied Sir Conrad: 
“I can offer no objection where the dclicute feelings, 
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and perhaps the good repute, of an amiable young lady 


‘Then everything is settled,’ said the Earl, turn- 
ing towards Marion and Maude, ‘“ And it only re- 
mains to deal with yon friendly sentinel according to 
promise——”’ 

‘* Nay, my lord!’’ interjected Maude; ** he will not re- 
ceive gold ! For the elder Master Curtoys is a worthy 
man—and he says that he cannot sell himself in services 
such as this. But he has something to stipulate. Ah! 
hither he comes to speak for himself !’’ 

The friendly sentinel had quitted his lounging posture, 
and was now advancing along the rampart, as Mende had 
said. Hastily approaching the spot where the group was 
gathered, he said, ‘‘Come, come! these be unnecessary 
delays! I prithee use despatch! Is there anything 
amiss thus to detain ye ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,” replied the Earl of Bassentyne. ‘‘Only I 
was just saying how I must place in your hands the 
guerdon promised through the medium of Mande——”’ 

“I will not receive gold,” interrupted the honest 
sentinel. ‘‘ But if you, my Lord Earl, and your gallant 
companion, will have the kindness to stretch me with a 
severe blow upon the rampart—to bind my arms and 
legs—and to thrusta gag in my mouth, it would be all 
the better—andI should escape as free from suspicion in 
the long run as my boy Arthur himeelf in the course which 
was sketched out for his own special adoption.” 

“This business,’ ejaculated Conrad Rossel, ‘‘is not 
difficult of comprehcnsion,—and in good sooth, it strikes 
me, worthy Master Curtoys, as being a sapicnt stratagem 
that you have thus devised. Here! This shall lay you 
low!—and this shall disarm you of your battle-axe !’’ 

Suiting the action to the word—but in a very lenicut 
and forbearing manner, as the render may suppose—the 
Teutonic warrior raised the sentinel in his arms and laid 
him flat upon his back on the rampart. He then took 
away his weapon; and Master Curtoys said, in a serio- 
comic style, * Ah, this is really too bad, to assail and 
overpower an honest man suchwise! By St. Andrew! I 
shall cry out——”’ 

‘* Not so!”’ interrupted Sir Conrad Rossel, as ho tore 
off a picece of the man’s jerkin and thrust it into his 
mouth. ‘‘ Now we'll tic a picce of string over that pag 
to prevent you forcing it from betwixt your lips. Ah! 
there is a piece of Maud’s packthread—which if trebled 
or sia reek will suffice tor the purpose! and now to 
bind your limbs! Soh! the rope which was drawn up 
issundry feet toolong, and it will serve for your arms 
and legs !’’ 

Sir Conrad continued to suit the action to the word ; 
and at the expiration of a couple of minntes worthy 
Master Curtoys, lying flat on his back on the rampart, 
pee the veritable appearance of a sentinel who 

ad been over powered by foes pouncing upon him 
euddenly and not affording him a moment's opportunity 
for resistance. 

“Tf it would not tend to spoil this strategic game of 
yours,’’ hastily whispered the Karl of Bassentyne, when 
the work was done, ‘*I would thrust my purse beneath 
your hauberk. But believe me, my worthy man, the 
time shallcome whenI may have an opportunity of 
displaying my gratitude for your adhesion to our scheme 
this night. Maude doubtless means that you are to say 
everything kind to your son on her behalf ; and you have 
my promise that when the young couple go to the altar, 
’tis my hand that shall bestow a goodly purse upon the 
bridegroom, while the hand of her who will then be 
Countess of Bassentyne shall give a dower to the 
bride.” 

Curtoys could not give any verbal respouse on account 
of the gag which was between his lips; but his a 
glistened in the moonlight with an intelligence that dis- 
played his thankfulness. 

‘© And now for our departure!” said the Ear]: and the 
little party turned towards the spot where Mande had 
fastened the extremity of the rope to onc of the cannon 
which Prince de Salza had presented to Queen Mar- 
garct. 

“J will descend first,” said Cconrad Rossel, ‘to the 
ledge below, in order to steady the rope and receive Miss: 
Marion, who will doubtless follow next.’’ 

“Be it so,’ said the Earl. ‘‘ Marion assures mc that 
though dizzy be the nerial path, and slender the bridge 
Split which she has to glide, her fortitudo will not fail 

er |” 

“Nor mine either,’’ added Mande, firmly. 

God specd thee, fair ones!’ said Conrad Rossel ; 
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ands leaping upon the rampart, he bagan to glide down 
c rope. 

But scarcely had his feet touched the ledge below, 
when sudden screams bursting from the lips of Marion 
smote his ears ; and these were instantaneously followed 
by loud ejaculations of, ‘‘ Treachery! treachery! An 
escape! To the rescue!’’ loudly uttered in the stern, 
strong voices of men. 

‘“ By St. Jude, all is lost!’ y soiree Rossel. ‘* But 
the Kar] shall not fight alone !’*—and up the cord again 
he began to spring with a wondrous ity, 

In a few moments he was within half-a-dozen feet of 
the summit of the rock once more; and he shouted out, 
Sake head, wy lord: make head, whoever they be! I 
come |’’ 

The next instant he beheld the Ear] of Bassentyne, 
who had sprung upon the parapet, and who cried out, 
“Away! away! ’Tis too late! Go, warn all friends! 
The whole garrison is alarmed! But trast me to defend 
the cannon wis enough that the rope shall not be cut 
ere you reach the ground! Away! away!’ 

The Earl waved his arm in a peremptory manner to 
assist the strong emphasis that he laid upon his vehe- 
mently uttered words: and then leaping down again upon 
the rampart, he disappeared from the view of the Teu- 
tonic wavrior. This latter instantaneously compre- 
hended that all was lost so far as the hoped-for flight of 
the females was concerned; and he likewise saw at a 
glance that he could accomplish more good to Queen 
Margarct’s cause by saving himself than by remaining 
there to fall by the swords of the enemy. 

A aed help them !’’ he cjaculated: and down the rope 
26 slid. 

From two or three points across the court-yard several 
warriors of the garrison were rushing ; and the Earl of 
Bassentyne, having sprung down from the parapet, said 
hastily to Marion and Maude, * Throw yourselves over 
the cannon—conceal the rope that he may make good his 
escape! ’Tis the Queen’s last and only chance !”” 

‘* May allthe blessed saints guard thoe, gallant Ro- 
land !’’ exclaimed Marion fervently, as she hastened to 
do his bidding,—Maude followed. the example of the 
heroic damsel. 

The next instant the Earl of Bassentyne’s sword smote 
against the weapons of half a 4lozen assailants: but 
scarcely had the eye time to wink thrice ere three of them 
were stretched bleeding at his fect. The survivors 
pressed him close: but soon another fcll—other soldiers 
came rushing on—and yet it was as if Roland fought in 
the midst of acharmed circle! Another and anothor bit 
the dust—and it was with an increased desperation that 
he fought! No cry no sound came from the lips of 
Marion or of Maude : but yet it was with a terrible sus- 
pense and with an anguished terror that they beheld the 
conflict, Minutes were however passing—yes, whole 
minutes,—and the valiant nobleman continued to hold 
his assailants at bay as if he were armed with the 
strength of athousand! His heart was exultant, for 
he knew that by this time Conrad Rossel’s escapo must 
have boen secured. Still, he relaxod not the vigour of 
his arm, nor the fierceness of the blows which hailed 
upon the soldiers of the garrison. At length his hitherto 
redoubtable weapon aun ped in twain; and tossing the 
tragment from his hand, he said, with a noble dignity, 
** Fortune has turned against mo! I surrender!” 

“ Bind him—secure him fast—the traitor !’’ cried the 
King, who at this moment appeared upon the scene of 
strife. “ What! is it possible? Lady Galbraith! No, 
uo! by St. Andrew! ‘tis the fair Marion herself !’’ he 
added, as the young maiden rose quickly from off the 
cannon to assure herself with a glance that her lover 
had not been wounded in the fray. ‘ And Maude, too !’’ 
cried David. ‘‘ Away with them all three to separate 
dungeons—and let them be kept apart !’’ 

*‘Tyrant!’’ said the Earl, in a stern voice; you 
triumph now—but truth and justice shall yet come 
uppermost !’” 

he monarch made no reply; and the guards hurried 
rte their three prisoners in as many different direc- 
10D, 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
THE SYNOD. 


Tux incident which we have just related was naturally 
regarded by the King as most favourable to his own 
cause. He had in reality but little difficulty in com- 
prehending that the Earl of Bassentyne’s real object 
was to get away Marion Galbraith in order that 
she might be forthcoming to appear as a witness in 
Queen Margaret’s favour: but it suited the unprin- 
cipled Monarch’s policy to give a different and far more 
important colouring to the transaction. With avidity 
he seized upon it as a new weapon which circumstances 
had placed in his hand. He therefore at once pro- 
claimed that it was a conspiracy to carry off the Queen 
herself! He affected to fly into the most violent rage 
—to denounce the Karl of Bassentyne as Margaret's 
paramour—and to deplore the disgrace and dishonour 
which he had sustained by the conduct of his wife. 
He even went so far as to speak of the love that he 


had borne for Margaret, and of the poignant grief 
which he now experienced on discovering her intidelity. 


He ordered the Lord Chamberlain to redouble his vigi- 
lance in keeping the Queen in custody; and he com- 
manded that the three other prisoners—the Earl, 
Marion, and Maude—should be feat kept separate 
and prevented from communicating with each other or 
with the Queen. Lady Galbraith affected to intercede 
on behalf of her daughter: but privately was a very good 
understanding betwixt herself and the King—and it was 
therefore a hypocritical tear which she shed when he 
proved to be inexorable and refused to liberate Zdarion 
from the strict prisonage in which she was held. 

Whether any suspicion was excited or not in reference 
to the complicity of Arthur Curtoys and his father, we 
are unable to state: but it isa matter of very little con- 
sequence, inasmuch as their respective tales were treated 
as if they were entirely worthy of credence,—Arthur 
Curtoys declaring that he had thought it was Lady Gal- 
braith who was passing when really it was her daughter, 
Mistress Marion—and his father averring that when 
pacing the rampart, he was suddenly pounced apon 
and overpowered by the Earl of Bassentyne and a 
strange knight who had subsequently escaped. The 
corpse of Mompesson was found horribly shattered and 
mangled, at the foot of the rock; and the remains were 
ordered to be interred within the precincts of the castle, 
the King speaking of the dwarf as ono who had evidertly 
lost his life in endeavouring, with a loyal and trusty 
spirit, to espy the. movements of those daring and 
treasonable individuals who had sought to scale the 
fortress in the night-time. 

Queen Margaret had throughout been in entire igno- 
rance of the measures which were devised by the Earl of 
Bassentyne and Sir Conrad Rossel to get Marion Gal- 
braith out of the castle. Maude had been interdicted 
from farther personal service towards her royal mistress 
from the very moment when the latter was first declared 
a captive ; and thus ih deeb had remained uninformed 
of the projects which had been concerted in the interest 
of her cause. Now, when those projects had utterly 
failed, she was told by the Lord Chamberlain that a 
grand conspiracy for carrying her off had been dis- 
covored—that the castle had been invaded by several 
armed men—it was impossible to say how -many—that 
the ringleader Roland of Bassentyne had been captured 
—that Marion Galbraith and Maude had proved to be 
most treacherously implicated in the desigu—and that 
they were in custody. The Lord Chamberlain further- 
more dropped a hint to the effect that the conspirators 
must evidently have been in league with the Queen her- 
self, as their object was assuredly to her off ; 
aud it was scarcely to be believed that they could 
have harboured such a pulpose unless it were pre- 
viously sanctioned by her. Tho Queen indignantly re- 
pelled the imputation, and insisted upon having an inter- 
view with the King. The Lord Chamberlain replied that 
his orders were peremptory—that ho was to treat her as 
a prisoner accused of high treason—and that he was by 
no moans to become the bearer of any letter or message 
to his Majesty. Margaret commanded and implored— 
she issued her mandates with all the dignity of a queen, 
and melted into entreaties with all the passionate lamen- 
tations of a woman: but the Lord Chamberlain was 
inexorable. The sycophant who but a few days or even 
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a few henrs previous, would have kissed the very hem of 
her garment, was now ranged completely on the King’s 
side; for he saw that this was the strouger one, and that 
Margaret’s star was rapidly waning. 

The Queen’s fortitude began to desert her. She per- 
ceived on the part of her royal husband a settled deter- 
mination to accomplish her ruin; and she dreaded lest a 
combination of circumstances had been only too faith- 
fully aiding his dark LEA ad As she thought of all the 
past, she knew full well that if once she were compe toy 
in his power he would show her no mercy:—he had so 
much to avenge! But was it possible that the Scottish 
people would suffer her to be crushed? Might she not 
appeal to the chivalrous spirit of the nation and the 
age P—and would not myriads of champions rush forward 
to espouse the cause of an innocent, persecuted Queen ? 
Oh, to communicate without delay with her chivalrous 
brother the Lord of Liddesdale, and with her old friend 
the Earl of Caithness—the nobleman who had brought 
her up from her infancy! Oh, to communicate likewise 
with her uncle the Lord Abbot of Melrose, who was 

owerful as a temporal baron as well as a spiritual peer ! 
But no!—Margaret found herself a prisoner indeed. The 
ladies-in-waiting whom she could have most relied upon 
—the maids of honour in whom she could have trusted— 
the menial dependants who would have laid down their 
lives to serve her, were now separated from their royal 
mistress; and Lady Galbraith'’s own tirewomen were 
appointed to attend upon the Queen. These females had 
been made to understand that their own interests lay in 
a particular direction; and consequently they were not 
at all likely to serve the falling Margaret. Moreover, 
guards who could be relied upon were stationed in all 
the passages and corridors communicating with Mar- 
garet'a suite of apartments; and she was so completely 
a captive that there was not a soul who now approached 
ker person that would bear missive or messago for her, 
—no one who would yield cither to threat or entreaty, 
to mandate or bribe, to render her the slightest service 
that was contrary to the stringent orders issued by the 
King! 

Thus, all in a moment, the sceptre had seemed to fall 
from Margaret’s hand and the diadem from off ber 
brow : she had sank down from the position of a Queen 
to that of a captive. And far worse! she was branded 
with dishonour—attainted and stigmatized—attacked in 
the very purity of her name as a wife—accused of that 
licentious conduct which amounted to high treason when 
practised towards a king. Yes!—and therefore she saw 
that her very life would be imperilled—and that if she 
were pronounced guilty, it would be at the mercy of that 
husband who was now standing forward as her bitterest 
persecutor ! 

Some days passed, and the prelates who had been sum- 
moned to form the Synod for the trial of the Queen, 
arrived at Urquhart Castle. First came the mitred Abbot 
of 8t. Monance—an aged man, but worldly-minded, and 
veady to worship whatsoever star might at the moment 
be in the ascendant. The next who arrived was the 
Abbot of St. John’s Priory at Dalkeith; and he was fol- 
lowed at an interval of but a few hours by the Abbot 
of St. Mary’s at Dryburgh. No time was now lost: the 
great banqueting-hall was fitted up as a tribunal, and 
Urquhart Castle was about to become the theatre of 
scenes a8 important as those which upwards of three 
years previously had taken place at Dumbarton. 

It was about the hour of noon when the Lord Cham- 
berlain repaired to the Queen’s suite of apartments ; and 
with an obeisance—for he was still perfectly respectful 
in his manner, from the mere force of habit on the part 
of a courtier who loved Royalty in any shape—he said, 
“‘ May it please your Highness to follow me into the 
judgment-hall ?” 

“The judgment-hall ?”’ eiaowevet Margaret, drawing 
berself up with the loftiest dignity, as she experienced a 
sudden return of the fortitude which had almost de- 
serted her. ‘‘ Dare you tell your Queen, my lord, that 
thure are any perso 8 amongst her subjects who will 
ventare to set themselves up as her judges ?’’ 

**T beg to submit to your eae Oe replied the Lord 
Chamberlain, ‘“‘that the Church has power to judge 
even kings and queens;—and farthermore I would su 


mit that whatsoever be the will of the King must be' 


i basal 


argaret bit her lip for a moment: the ivory teeth ' 


gleamed in contrast with the vivid vermilion of that lip ; 
and her large black eyes shot forth luminous jets of 
fiame. But when she saw the Lord Chamberlain un- 
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quailing and unmoved by her ire, she experienced a 
sudden faintness at the heart—a sickening sensation, as 
the conviction smote her that the talisman of her power 
was gone. 

‘* And what, my lord,’’ she said in a hoarse voice,— 
‘what, my lord, if I refuse to accompany you to this 
mock tribunal P”’ 

**T am ordered to communicate to your Mnjesty,”’ 
rejoined the Chamberlain, ‘ that the inquiry will at once 
proceed in your Grace’s absence.”’ 

‘Ah! and then the world will say that I feared to 
face my accusers,” oxclaimed Margaret, ‘‘or confront 
the accusation, Now, this shall not be! I go, my lord. 
One moment, and I am with you!’’ 

Margaret passed hastily into an inner room; and 
hau htily rejecting the proffered succour of Lady Gal- 
braith’s tirewomen, who were there, sho arrayed herself 
in her queenly robes: she placed the diadem upon her 
brow, and took the sceptre in her hand. But at that 
very instant the thought struok her that perhaps it 
would be regarded as a mere mockery for her to assume 
those emblems of royalty, now that ahe had become as it 
were & mere crowned phantom ; and she was almost in- 
clined to lay aside the ermine, the diadem, and the 
sceptre. But again her mind changed: she was inspired 
with renewed fortitade ; and rejoining the Chamberlain, 
she said ina dignified manner, ‘‘I am ready to confront 
my accusers.” 

And then through the passages and the corridors 
persed the Queen, attended only by the Lord Chamber- 

ain and the two tirewomen,—without pages—without 
ladies-in-waiting—without maids of honour !—and even 
the Lord Chamberlain accompanied her not through 
respect, but as a specics of superior guard or gaoler 
responsible for hor safe custody. As sho passed the sen- 
tinels, who were somewhat thickly posted, they lowered 
their partisans or dropped the poiuts of their swords; 
and these salutations were now almost the only proofs 
of respect whereby there still seemed to be a sort of 
recognition of Margaret as Scotland’s Queen. 

She entered the judgment-hall. But very few persons 
were gathered there; and those whose friendly coun- 
tenances she had expected would greet her eyes, were 
not present. She had. fancied that she should bebold 
the Karl of Bassentyne, Marion Galbraith, and Maude, 
as prisoners in the custody of guards. But no!—as she 
swept her looks around, she observed them not. On a 
platform covered with dark velvet, sat the threo Abbots 
composing the Synod. King David occupied a throne on 
one side of the hall, and which was on an estrade some- 
what lower than the jadicial platform—as if it wera 
purposely meant to imply that in the case about to be 
tried Royalty held itself to be less than the ecclesiastical 
bench of justice. A little way in front of the platform, 
near the centre of the hall, was placed an arm-chair, to 
which Margaret was conducted by the Lord Chamber. 
lain, There was a line of guards at the lower extremity 
of the hall. Behind the three Abbots were several 
monks and acolytes; and at a table placed in front of 
the platform sat a couple of clerks, with writing mate- 
rials before them, to take notes of the proceedings. 

There were no other persons present beyond those to 
whom wo have alluded. There was no pomp—no cere- 
mony in the proceedings: there was no crowded 
audience :—indeed, there were no spectators whose only 
motive for being there was simple curiosity. Everything 
struck Margaret as being cold and gloomy, silent and 
sinister ; aad a sense of utter desolation seized upon her. 
There was nothing to inspire her with hope in the stern 
glacial looks of her judges: while in respect to the King 
himself, she deigned not to throw more than o passing 
glance upon him, for fear lest if her looks were sutfered 
to linger upon his countenance it might be fancied tha 
she was appealing to him for mercy. 

Although from the first moment when Margaret was 
ordered by her husband to consider herself a captive,— 
from the instant, indeed, when the storm had broken 
over her head,—she had felt that no stone would be left: 
unturned towards the accomplishment of her ruin,—yet 
she had not utterly abandoned herself to the despair of 
one who was irredeemably lost beyond the power of evcn 
a miracle to accomplish a deed of salvation. But now, 
as she took her seat in that hall where the porsonages 
were 80 few—where their looks were so sinister and cold 
—where not a friendly countenance met her eyes—and 
whence all but those who might be considered necessary 
to the proceeding were rigidly excluded,—she gave her- 
self up for lost. arhat was to be her doom? Had sho 
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THUS SPEAKING, HE PRESENTED HER BIS NAKED DAGGER.” (See Chap, LXXXVII.) 
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merely been brought thither to hear a death-sentence 

ronounced?—and was that sentence to be executed 

orthwith? Her cheeks grew deadly A peat and her heart 
soemed to turn to ice within her as these dread queries 
presented themselves to hor mind. But the next instant 
she mentally ejaculated, ‘‘ At all events I will die with 
fortitude !—and he s not have the gratification of 
beholding me so completely humbled as to sue for mercy 
at his feet !’’ 

And now, though her cheek remained very pale, and 
her features were rigid, and her eyes were fixed, yct there 
was an expression of firmness over all,—the air with 
which a proud female stoicism armed itself amidst the 


excruciations of martyrdom ! 

‘*Margaret of Scotland,’ said the Abbot of St. 
Monance, who presided on the occasion, “it grieves me 
deeply to proclaim that you are accused of high crimes 
and misdemeanours towards your Sovereign and your 
husband, the august Monarch of this realm. The deeds 
wherewith you are charged have been fully made 
known unto myself and my holy brethren who ere sit 
in judgment with me. Say, Margaret of Scotland, will 
you answer to these accusations respectively and indi- 
vidually P”’ 

‘What, my lord!” exclaimed the Queen, “have my 
necusers alrcady been heard against me in my absence ?”’ 

‘“‘Denal not hanghtily with the matter, nor with the 
tribunal itself,’’ resnmed the Abbot of St. Monance. 
“There be circumstances which bring even kings into 
ceurts as pleaders and plaintiffs; and it is in this form 
that his Majesty King David has appealed unto us whom 
he has invoked as judges in this truly distressing case. 
In support of the plaints made to us by our august Sove- 
reign, certain testimony has been advanced,—the avcr- 
ments of witnesses and the evidence of things.” 

‘< Witmesses ?”” ejaculated Margaret. ‘‘And who hath 
dared to testify against me f’’ 

‘‘Lady Galbraith—a trusty and honourable woman,” 
replicd the Abbot of Monance, ‘‘ hath deposed to the fact 
that you, Margaret of Scotland, received a visit from the 
Earl of Bassentyne——” 

“‘T have never denied it,’’ interrupted the Queen. 
‘But Mistress Marion Galbraith—a lady as honourable 
and trustworthy as her mother—was present at the 
interview. Has she been called to state what took 

Jace 7”? 

“She is not a witness in whom faith could be put,” 
answered the Abbot, ‘‘She is prejudiced as a par- 
tizan-——”’ 

“* She is full of truth!”’ cried the p eh indignantly. 

“Hah! say yon so!” cried the Abbot of St. Mary's 
of Dryburgh, ‘Sf when wo have it here in evidence that 
she licd readily and glibly on your behalf when rhe de- 
clared the Earl of Bassentyne came to woo her love?” 

“Tt was a generous but imprudent attempt,” cried 
Margaret, ‘‘to sive inc in @ moment when events were 
occurring which were fall well caleulated to bewilder 
cven a more powerful intellect thau that of Marion Gal- 
braith.” 

“We will not summon her,’ interposed the Prior of 
St. John at Dalkeith: “we all hold ber to be unworthy 
of credlunce—a false speaker—an unmaidenly person—a 
convicted conspiratrix af 

“ Fie upon you, my lord!” exclaimed Margaret: ‘ you 
achurchman! and to be thus uncharitable! But call 
the Earl of Bassentyne himself !”’ 

“Nay, lady,” said the Abbot of St. Monance: “‘these 
subterfuges will not serve your turn. Call whomr He 
who is accused of being your paramour P” 

“Tis false!’ exclaimed Margaret, rising up from ker 
seat; and now the rich blood mantled upon her coun- 
tenance. “’Tis fal=c as ever was device of Satan!”’ 

“Tig true!” exclaimed the presiding eeclesiactic ; 
“and all the cvidence proclaims it! Listen, lady !— 
listen, unhappy and guilty Queen !” 

“ Unhappy—yes:’’? cried Margaret: “ guilty—no, 
never! Shame on you!—you that profess to be the 
minister of truth and justice 1" 

‘* Silence, lady! silence!’’ interrupted the Abbot. 
“Tt is not by taunt nor insult levelled against your 
judges, that you will convince them of your inno- 
cence,” 

“He who is seated there,’’—and Margaret pointed to 
the King—“‘ knows that Iam innocent!” 

“T know that I ecxponsed you,’ said David,—‘* in- 
fatnated idiot that I was! when your cheeks were yet 
warm from the kisscs and your hand still trembling 
from the pressure of the Karl of Bassentyne!—when 
the rings of betrothal had just been exchanged, aud 
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our vow of fidelity was still vibrating in his ears! I 

ow likewise that you would have gladly wedded the 

Karl ‘ the King had not suddenly appeared upon the 
scene !’’ 

** All this impeaches not mine honour, sire,’’ said Mar- 
garot, witha firm dignity ; ‘ and few will blame a woman 
or dcem that her conduct was unnatural, if she forgot 
how an Earl had wooed her when . King came forward 
to press his suit. At all events this was my enly impru- 
denco—my only weakness; and so far from having 
thought too well of Roland of Bassentyne, it was that I 
thought too well of you, sire, to his prejudice and to my 
own misfortune!’’ 

** Margaret of Scotland,” said the Abbot of St. Mo- 
nance, “from your own lips has just come forth a 
confession of such levities and duplicitios and double- 
dealings practised at the time when our august Monarch 
sought your hand, as to have rendered it most unde- 
sirable that such as you should share with him the 
Scottish throne,” 

‘Oh, but this too mach!’’ cricd Margaret, her indig- 
nation now bordering upon frenzy; and she stamped 
her foot violently upon the floor. “Have I filled that 
throne unworthily P’ 

** You havo disgraced it !’’ cjaculated the King: ‘ you 
have dishonoured it!’’ 

Tis even 80,” said the Abbot of St. Monance. “The 
lover of other days has become your paramonr of the 
presert time: he is introduced stealthily to your 
apartment — he throws himself at your fect — he vows 
unntterable devotion—he speaks of love——”’ 

**°Tis false! ’tis false!’’ cried Margaret, in a rending 
voice. ‘* Who dares proclaim this foul nntruth ?” 

** Know, lady, to your confusion,’ rejoined the pre- 
siding Abbot, “ that Lady Galbraith listened at the door 
of your apartment; and she heard enough——” 

“Oh, she is perjured or deceived!’ exclaimed Mar- 

garet. ‘Her own daughter was present-——”’ 
* Alas! her own daughter,” said the Abbot, “ had 
become corrupted by you, aay ; and ’tis evident that she 
agreed to succonr you in the progress of your guilty 
love. Cast off this air of defiance: it will not mend 
your cause —it only aggravates the guilt thereof! For if 
aught were wanting to stamp that guilt, is it not to be 
found in the fact that by some means, at present un- 
known, you succeeded in communicating with the Earl 
of Bassentyne—you agreed to fly with him—he came to 
fetch you away——”’ 

“Oh! is it possible that the heaven which knows the 
innocence of my heart in all this,’’ exclaimed Margaret, 
“can permit your tongue to continue the utterance of 
these dread calumnies? I demand that witnesses should 
be heard on my side! I require, in the name of justice, 
that those wlio are accused of conspiring to carry me off, 
may be asked to speak in vindication of theinselves as 
well as of me!” 

“What ?” ejaculated the Abbot of St. Monance; ‘do 
you ask us to bring forward attainted traitors, to 
calumniate the King perchance—or at all events to pro- 
claim falsehoods in your cause? Those who would 
conspire to effect a stealthy entrance into a peacefal 
fortalice, and with coward blows strike down the sentinel 
while duteously pacing on the wall~—aye, and those too 
who would treachcrously assassinate 1 harmless fellow- 
ercature—I mean the dwarf Mompesson, ~ would not 
such as these, I ask, devise and publish the veriest tissu¢ 
of falsities that cver was fabricated to help a failing 
cause? Margaret of Scotland, naught that you say or 
do can serve your purpose. The very ring tho Earl 
ylaced upon your finger in token of his love, is here 
befor us; and Stephen Cochrane confessed the other 
day, ere he dicd, that he knew full well of the love- 
passages betwixt yourself and that Earl. For all those 
circumstances alone, ought you not to continue Queen of 
Scotland. But now these damnatory proofs of your far 
deeper guilt which within the last few days have come 
to light, leave this Synod but one duty to perform; and 
that is to pronounce the dissolution of the marriage 
betwixt David Bruce, King of Scotland, and Margaret 
Logic—and it is dissolved accordingly !” 

‘No! no! you dare not doit!” were the words which 
now pealed forth in rending accents from Margaret's 
lips: “ you dare not do it!”’ 

“We dare, lady,’’ rejoined tho presiding Abbot 
solemnly: ‘Sand it is done!” 

‘* Yes —’tis done!’’ cried King David, rising up from 
his throne; “and I discard ther, Margaret, asa worthless 
thing! Thou art no longer my wife! Yet will I not 
punish thee as thou dost deserve. I give thec thy life, 
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which by the treason of thine infidelity thou hast for- 

feited! I give thee also thy gems, thy jewels, and 

thy gold: I will not leave thee portionless! And now 
epart.”’ 

Margaret had for some moments felt as if she were 
in the midst of a dream that was fraught with every- 
thing unreal and improbable, preposterous and im- 
possible, yet awe-inspiring and stupi ying: But as the 
King went on speaking, her mind gradually awoke to a 
comprehension of what he was uttering; and by the 
time he had finished she was completely mistress of her- 
self again. 

Pale as marble—with a half-indignant, half-martyrised 
expression upon her features—and her large black efes 
burning like fires with a sinister steadiness-——she raised 
her right arm, exclaiming, ‘I protest against this iniqui- 
tous decree! I willnot be thus discarded—thus disowned 
—thus repudiated! I call heaven to witness the assertion 
of mine innocence! I appeal to the throne of the King of 
Kings against the tyranny of this carthly Monarch who 
secks to crush me under hisfeet! And from this Synod of 
base parasite priests I will forthwith appeal to the 
justice and goodness of the holy Pontiff! The Pope 
alonecan prononnce the severance which shall be held 
binding by me!’’ 

Having thus spoken, the discarded Qneen passed from 
the judgment-hall, with more trne majesty of bearing 
perhaps at that momeut, than she had even been wont 
to display in the grandest periods cf her prosperity. 
But as she now re-traversed the pessages aud the cor- 
ridors, no partizans were lowered and no sword-points 
dropped to do her honour: the sentinels remained motion- 
less :—no longer were salutations paid to the discarded 
Queen ! 


CHAPTER LXXXVITI, 


THE DAWGER AND THE GOSLET. 


Tr was the evening of the day of the meinorable trial— 
if (rial such a hideous meckery of justiec could be deno- 
minated -that a handsome young man, ahout four-and- 
tweuty years of age, and attired as a military page, 
issued forth from Urquhart Castle. He made the best 
of his way iuto the ravine behind the heights overlook- 
ing the glen; and ina few minutes he was joined by Sir 
Conrad Rossel, 

“Have you heard the result, Sir Knight?’ inquired 
the page hurricdly. 

Alas, yes!” replied the Teutonic warrior:  ramour 
has already bruitelit throughout the entire neighbour- 
hood, The villagers and the peasantry scem stricken as 
with a species of terror: they look as if some dread 
maliamity had fallen upon them; for the Queen was well 
beloved amongst them --and now that she has fallen, they 
have not the means of raising a hand to help her !’’ 

“Alas, no, Sir Knight!’ rejoined Arthur Curtoys— 
for he the military page was, “ The King is bent upon 
the Queen’s destruction; and though he dared not take 
hey life, yet has he robbed her of all that she perhaps 
esteems more dearly—her good name, her rank, and her 
honours !”? 

‘By heaven, my young friend!” ejaculated Sir Con- 
rad, “if were impossible for this vile King and all his 
parasite priests to rob Margaret of her good name! No 
qustand impartial person will believe that sho was guilty ! 
But tell me—have there been no signs of the Earl of 
Caithness or the Lord of Liddesdate ?” 

“None,” replied Curtoys. ‘* Alas! the poor Queen 
appeared to be utterly friendless in the hour of her 
rreatest need! Oh, how different were the proceedings 
of to-day from those of Dumbarton upwards of three 
years ago! Then if was Queen Margaret’s glorious tri- 
mph !—but to-day it was the triumph of the King !’’ 

“The continued ahsence of the Earl of Caithness and 
the Lord of Liddesdale,’’ said Sir Conrad, “is unnecount- 
uble. IRtis astounding! And the messengers, too, whom 
T cent off with such pressing letters to them, have not 
retarned !? 

“Do you suspect any treachery, Sir Knight ?’”’ asked 
Cartoys : ‘doyou think your messengers could have been 
waylaid or pursued by the King’s emissarics ?”’ 

“* No—nothing of ull this do I suspect,’ answered Sir 
Conrad ; ‘‘ because I sent off those messengers so soon 
after the startling incidents occurred the other day at 
the castle, that the King could not have had time to take 
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any such measures as those which zon have just sug- 
gested. I am bewildered what to think! LIalmost regret 
that I did not myself take horse and spced southward to 
warn the Queen's friendsof what was occurring. But 1 
made sure that the messengers would perform their 
duty; and I considered that it was my purt to remain 
here in the neighbourhood, to watch the procress of 
events and hold myself in readiness for any service that 
I might possibly be enabled to perform in the cause of 
this persecuted Queen. And all the more so, inasmuch 
as accident had thrown youand me together, and thus 
ennbled me to learn what was progressing inside the 
fe But tell me—have you seen the Earl of Bassen- 
yne ?”’ 

‘*No, Sir Knight,” replied Arthur: ‘the Earl is kept 
under securest watch and ward.” 

“* And has there been a whisper circulated,’ asked Con- 
rad, ‘‘ with regard to what may perchance be the King’s 
intent iu reference to that brave Marl 2” 

** As yet naught is known,”’ auswered Curtoys. 

‘And your pretty Mande—have you succeeded in ex- 
changing a word with her ?”’ 

‘“‘Not one, Sir Knight. The three prisoners are se- 
curely kept. Alas, poor Mande! I hope that——’’ 

**Fear nothing, good youth!” said Conrad. ‘ Depend 
upon it, the King will not push matters further than 
circumstances may absolutely compel him. Te has got 
rid of the Qneen—and his object is gaincd! But now let 
us abandon generalities in our discourse——”’ 

** Yes,” interjected Arthur Cuartoys: ‘for I have in- 
eee of no mean importance for your ears. The 

een --—"? 

‘* What?’ ejaculated Conrad; ‘Shave you succeeded in 
communicating with her Majesty ?” 

“No, Sir Knight,’’ rejoined Arthur: “she is still 
treated asa captive there, but with power to make certain 
arrangements for her departure.’’ 

** Her departure ?”’ echoed Rossel. 

““Yes—her departure: for it appears that her Majesty 
has resolved to leave the castle with the least possible 
dvlay, She purposes to commence her journey at sunrise; 
and she will proceed straight to Aberdeen ”’ 

‘“* Aberdeen ?”? cried Sir Conrad, in astonishment. 
“Does she mean to quit the kingdom ?” 

‘“*Have you not heard,” pursucd Arthur, “ that her 
Majesty delivered a solemn protest against the com- 
petency of the Synod to pronounce her divorce, and that 
she intends to appeal to the Sovereign Pontiff ?” 

“Ah! T comprehend!” said Sir Conrad; ‘‘and there- 
fore with the ibaet possible delay will the Queen pass 
over to the Continent P Have you heard aught of the 
arrangements she may have miade—the persons who are 
to accompany her—their number—the style in which 
they are to travel——” 

‘* Nothing of all this have I heard,” rejoined the page. 
““T have learnt but the one fact —which I have communi- 
ented ; and this is that her Majesty’ leaves Urquhart 
Castle at sunrise.” 

** And I shall be on the way to make my obcisanse and 
to reccive whatsoever instructions she may favour me 
with. I will tell her that I am Prince de Salza’s agent ; 
and, Oh! if Ihave not been enabled to do more in her 
behalf, it has not been through neglect or nnwillingness 
on my part!”’ 

After some little more conversation, Arthur Curtoys 
and Sir Conrad Rossel separated,—the former returning 
stealthily into the castle, the latter plunging farther into 
the ravine, where he soucht the cavern in which his steed 
was stabled, and where he gave way to his painful retlec- 
tions upon all that had recently occurred. 

Though it was uow the commencement of the month 
of October, and the hand 9f autumn had tinted or seared 
the leaves upon the trees, yet the weather was mild and 
beautiful, particularly for that northern region. There 
was neither mist nor frost when the sun rose inthe 
morning: but there was a healthy freshness in the air, 
and the dew glistened on the grass and on the wild 
flowers as if nature’s profuse hand had sprinkled the 
earth with myriads of diamonds. Sir Conrad Rossel 
mounted his horse; and rode from the village where he: 
had passed the night towards the shore of Loch Ness. 
He concealed himself in the shade of a little grove; but 
not many minntes had he been there, when he beheld a 
small cavalcade approaching from the direction of the 
castle. It aapeaton to consist of abont a dozen persons, 
the two sexes being pretty equally represented there ; 
and Sir Conrad had no doubt that it was the discarded 
ee with the small cortége that was now allowed her, 

ut he waited in the grove until the cavaleadle was near 
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sian be for him to nise Margaret; and then to his 
ingled joy and satisfaction he discerned Marion Gal- 
braith on her right hard and Maude upon her left. The 
next moment, as his eyes swept along the little proces- 
sion, he perceived Arthur Curtoys and his father; so 
that he almost expected to see the Earl of Bassentyne 
likewise. But, ne: the gallant Roland was not there! 

Margaret was not overwhelmed with grief: on the 
contrary, she maintained a calm dignity; but her 
features were rigid—her eyes were fixed—and despite the 
freshness of the morning air, her face was very pale. She 
was somewhat plainly clad, as if she purposely studied 
to avoid attracting unnecesary notice. 

When the royal party beheld a knight, armed from 
head to foot, and with plumes waving about his helmet, 
ride forth from the little grove, Maude at once ejacu- 
lated, ‘*’Tis he! the brave Sir Conrad! Arthur was right 
when he declared that this warrior would meet us !"’— 
and the damsel flung a tender look over her shoulder at 
an nancsoMe young lover, who was riding a little way 

ind. 

Sir Conrad Rossel inclined his plumed head almost to 
the saddle-bow in salutation of the unfortunate Queen ; 
and as the royal cavaleade halted, Margaret said, 
** Accept the assurance of my sincerest gratitude, Sir 
Knight, for all the interest which you have manifested 
in my behalf. I have loarnt froma faithful page in my 
retinue,’ she continued, ‘‘ whose agent you are; and 
believe me, I shall not fail to say everything kind con- 
cerning you to the mighty Prince de Salza when we 
meet.’ 

Sir Conrad bowed again in acknowledgment of these 

ions words; and he said, ‘‘I now hold myself at the 
isposal of your Grace: I await the orders of your 
Highness. Will you, royal lady, that I ride forward to 
Aberdeen, to make such dispositions for your Majesty’s 
embarkation as may be needful ?”’ 

“ Thanks, Sir Knight, for this forethought,’’ responded 
Margaret : ‘‘ but a messenger has already sped in advance 
for that purpose. When the King signified to me Iast 
evening,’ she continued, with a certain tinctare of 
bitterness in her tone, ‘that I was at liberty to choose 
twelve persons to accompany me, the faithful Beattie was 
one that I selected ; and it is he who has gone onward. 
Doubtless you marvel, Sir Knight, to behold Mistress 
Marion Galbraith with me, and my equally trusty 
Maude ?—but it was hinted from the same high quarter 
that if I included them amongst my retinue, the word 
nay should not be said and the doors of their prison cells 
would be opened. Ah! not for a single instant did I 
hesitate!”’ exclaimed Margaret, with a sudden access of 
enthusiasm: ‘‘for if it were not for the presence of 
these faithfal and devoted onea, I should be unable to 
support the weight of calamity which has fallen on my 
head! But their countenance, and the soothings of a 
elear conscience, together with the hope that my appeal 
to the Sovereign Pontiff may prove successful—these 
sustain me?!’’ 

** And remember, royal lady,”’ added Sir Conrad Rossel, 
‘that your Majesty may reckon upon the interest of the 
Prince de Salza, who, asthe chief of the highest mili- 
tary order connected with the Church, as well as being 
one of the foremost potentates of Christendom, must 
naturally exercise no mean influence with his Holiness 
the Pope.”’ 

‘‘{ have not forgotten, worthy Sir Conrad,’’ said the 
Queen, ‘‘ that I possess so powerful a friend in the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Kuights. I would not have him 
think me guilty !—Oh, no! not for worlds!” 

“‘ Gracious lady,” said Sir Conrad, ‘‘it is for you to 
command that I forthwith set off to Marienburg, that 
everything may be explained with the least possible delay 
to his Highness Prince de Salza.”’ 

‘*Yes—do this, worthy Sir Conrad,” cjaculated the 
Queen ; ‘‘and Oh! I shall thank thee!’’ 

** I will do it, royal Jady,’’ replied the Teutonic warrior. 
“‘T have some little business which will take me ina 
southerly direction—but when that affair is accomplished 
—and it will not occupy much time,’’ he said, with a 
gloomy and sombre expression of countenance—“ I will 
at once embark at Berwick or at Leith, and day and 
night shall my course be pursued unti] I reach Marien- 
burg. The moment my foot tonches the Dutch shore will 
I remain fast in the saddle—sleeping not till my mission 
be performed i 

** A thousand thanks, Sir Knight, for this assurance!”’ 
said the Queen, ‘‘ Tell your illustrious master—tell the 
Prince de Salza that I am innocent—that I have done 
naught to forfeit his esteem and respect and lore !—tell 
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him likewise that I go to Avignon to plead my causo 
before the Pope !”’ 

‘‘And fully confident am I,” rejoined Sir Conrad, 
“that at Avignon your Majesty will either find Prince 
de Salza in porron awaiting to receive you—or else repre- 
sentatives charged toexpress the sympathies of his High- 
ness towards you. And now tell me, royal lady, are there 
any other commands ?” 

** Did you not say that you were going in a sontherly 
direction ?’’ inquired Margaret. ‘‘ Ah, Sir Knight! if 
you could but ascertain what has prevented my generous 
friend the Earl of Caithness, and my beloved brother the 
Lord of Liddesdale, from flying to my succour——But, 
Ab! perhaps they deem me guilty ?—and Oh! if this be 
the case, it is for you, Sir Knight, to disabuse their 
minds !’’ 

* Rest assured, royal lady,’ ejaculated Sir Conrad, 
“that they entertain no such derogatory opinion con- 
cerning your Highness! There is a mystery enveloping 
their prolonged absence: bat that is not the solution of 
it. Peradventure my messengers have been at fault; and 
if so, I will hasten to repair the mischief which may have 
been done.’’ 

“ Again I thank thee, Sir Knight,’’ said Margaret. 
*¢ Tell the Earl and my brother that if I have not fown 
at once to them, it is because I feared they were preju- 
diced against me; but if they deem me innocent—as 
heaven grant that they may !—they will come to me at 
Avignon. Oh! it were happiness to find that magnani- 
mous brother of mine, and the beloved Albertina, and the 
good old Earl of Caithness, coming to support me in my 
wv Pete the Sovereign Pontiff! Tell them all this, Sir 

onrad.”’ 

“T will fail not, royal lady,’’ answered the Tcutonic 
warrior. ‘‘Is there aught else——"’ 

** Yes—one thing more that I might demand of thee,” 
responded the Queen: **You have promised to call at 
Roslin; and Melrose is at no great distance. Present 
yourself to the Lord Abbot of that sacred pile, and vin- 
dicate mine innocence to him as you would do to the 
others of whom we hav® spoken !”’ 

“Your royal mandate shall receive duc attention,’’ 
replied Sir Conrad. ‘‘ And now, before I turn my horse’s 
head southward, may I be bold enough to ask one ques- 
tion. It refers to a nobleman in whom I am deeply 
interested——’’ 

“You mean the Earl of BassentyneP”’ said Margaret : 
and she glanced with mingled uneasiness and affectionate 
symparny towards Marion Galbraith. ‘*‘The King of 
Scotland, I regret to say, acts the part of a tyrant. Oh! 
I would suffer uncomplainingly if others who are also 
innocent had not been made to suffer likewise on my be- 
half! The Earl of Bassentyne has been condemned with- 
out trial—sentenced without having been permitted to 
spenk a syllable in his own defence! The King's arbitrary 
will has constituted the tribunal whence the decree has 
gone forth——”’ 

‘“‘ And that decree?”’ exclaimed Sir Conrad, in a tone 
of the most anxious inquiry. ‘‘ Surely the Earl's life is 
not threatened ?”’ 

‘“*No,’’ responded Margaret: ‘‘tho blessed saints be 
thanked! the King has not dared to go to such a length 
asthis! He has sentenced the noble-hearted Roland to 
a captivity of two years in Edinburgh Castle. Ah! 
deeply, Geen edo I deplore——”’ 

** Let not that circumstance add to your Grace’s afflic- 
tions,’’ said Marion Galbraith, in a firm voice. ‘‘ The 
magnanimous Roland will in no wise blame your High- 
ness as the cause of his miafortune; and by his fortitude 
he will prove to the tyrant how a brave man can suffer. 
As for me, my love is there—my devotion is here!” aud 
she A sala inclined her beautiful head to the Queen. 

Sir Conrad Rossel now took his leave of the royal 
party, which pursued its way towards the eastern coast, 
while he turned his horse’s head in a southerly direction. 

We must now shift the scene of our story to the Castle 
of Dalkeith. It was late in the evening of the day of 
which we have just been writing; and the Countess of 
Morton was seated alone in a handsomely furnished 
apartment. Sho was reclining upon a divan or ottoman 
—ahbandoning herself to thrilling and joyous reflections. 
She had received a letter from the King, tolling her how 
the Synod had pronounced a decree of divorce; and thus 
the arena seemed to be fully open for the play of all the 
wildest ambition which the Countess cherished. Not that 
the King had said anything in his letter which amounted 
to a positive promise that he would wed her and raise 
her up to the throned seat whence he had discarded tho 
unfortunate Margaret; but the wily Louisa trusted to 


the power which she had obtained and the influence which 
she wielded over the infatuated and licentious monarch. 
Thus, all her hopes were tinted with a roseate hue; and 
in imagination she already felt the diadem upon her brow 
and grasped the sceptre with her hand. She had heard 
of thé death of Mompesson ; and this circumstance was 
also a source of sutisfaction to her; for she thought to 
herself that the only person who could havé possibly pro- 
claimed a syllable in reference to the trre mode of her 
husband’s death, had ceased to exist. Little did she 
suspect how in his last moments Mompesson had con- 
fessed everything, and how one of the personages to 
whom that confession had been made was none other 
than her own brother. 

But while the Countess of Morton was reclining upon 
that divan, her thoughts taking their hue as it vere from 
the roseate flood of lustre which the lamps poured 
through the seenk apartment,—a man was ridin 
through the darkness of the night with a stern aad 
resolute purpose. His countenance, covered with the 
vizor of his helmet, was sombre and menacing: his lips 
were compresscd—his soul was nerved inexorably to the 
object which he had in view. And throngh the darkness 
he rode steadily, steadily onward—that man with the 
sombre countenance and the fixed purpose in his soul !— 
on he went towards that castle where the handsome lady 
was basking in the flood of roseate lustre ! 

All of a sudden the Countess of Morton heard the bell 
at the gate ring ; and then in a few moments the tramp- 
ling of a steed on the pavement of the court-yard reached 
her ears, What could it mean? Was it another 
messenger from the King? If so, surely his Majesty was 
displaying the utmost regard and attention towards 
Louisa that he communicated thus frequently with her ? 
Oh, wildly beat her heart!—joy filled her soul with 
eestacy !—she was bathed as it were in a fount of raptare; 
for more than ever she felt assured that in a short time 
she should be hailed Queen of Scotland ! 

A page entered the room, to announce that a traveller 
who had just arrived at the castle, requested an immediate 
audience of the Countess. He was a man of knightly 
appearance (added the page) ; but he had given no name, 
as he had said that it was needless. 

“*Yes—it is ncedless,’’ said Louisa, ‘* considering the 
quarter from which the message doubtless comes :’’—for 
it was in the same mysterious manner that the emissaries 
of David had previously delivered their despatches to the 
Countess. ‘* Lot him be at once admitted!” 

The page withdrew ; and in a few minutes a warrior in 
complete armour was ushered into the room, The vizor 
was over his countenance; and he waited until the door 
had closed behind the page ere he raised that aventayle. 
Then he lifted it ; and the Countess gave vent to an eja- 
culation of astonishment on beholding her brother. 

** Louis! is it possible ?’’—and she was hastening to- 
wards him when she suddenly stopped short—she was 
riveted to the spot—she became spell-bound on beholding 
the awfully ominous expression of that brother’s counte- 
nance. 

‘*Woman,’’ he said, in a stern implacable tone,—‘‘ for 
I will not again call you by the uame of sister,—your 
career of infamy is drawing to an end. Too long alread. 
have you been suffered to disgrace the family from whic 
youn sprang——” 

‘* Brother, brother !’’ exclaimed Louisa, with affright : 
** do not look tlus at me! do not give vent to such dread- 
ful language! You terrify me!’ 

““Wretched woman,’ broke in the stern implacable 
voice of the Teutonic warrior, ‘‘ if you are susceptible of 
terror, you ought to shrink in dismay from the hideous 
phantoms which your own conscience must conjure up!”’ 

‘*What mean you, Louis ? what mean you ?’’ demanded 
the Countess, becoming deadly pale. 

‘‘T mean that you have filled the cup of horrors and 
nbominutions to the very brim!’’ replied the stern voice. 
“All your guilt—your deep, damning, horrible guilt —is 
known to me!—yes, known in all the intensity of its 
wickedness! Detestable plotter against the happiness of 
a Queen! wretch who unscrupuloasly made use of such 
vile instruments as the dwarf Mompesson——” 

‘* Mompesson !” repeated the Countess in a faint voice. 
‘But Oh! why, dear Louis—why——” ; 

‘*Address not me as if I were your brother!” inter- 
rupted the inexorable knight. ‘‘I disclaim you!—I 
loathe—I hate you! I am here to pane you !—to 
trample you as I would a reptile beneath my heel !—aye, 
and to save you also from adding other crimes to the dark 
catalogne of your infamies! Yes—your hour is come, 
Hiurderess of your own husbaud |’ 


A wild shriek rang forth from the lips of the wretched 
Countess; and then she cried, ‘‘ No, no, Louis! you 
wrong me! you wrong me most cruelly |”’ 

““T wrong you not, womau!”’ he sternly responded. 
‘The dwarf confessed everything ; and it was my hand 
which dealt him the punishment which he deserved. It 
is mine also that shall inflict condign chastisement upon 
thee! And in so doing it is a veritable mercy which I 
am showing thee: *twill save thee, I repeat, from other 
crimes—though darker ones thou couldst not perpe- 
tenet Kneel and pray, Louisa !—thy last moment is at 

and !”’ 

With another wild shrick the Countess rushed to- 
wards the door: but Sir Conrad caught her by the arm, 
and literally fang her mercilcssly and violently across 
the room. Half stunned, bruised, and hurt, the 
wretched creature began to sob and moan, and to wring 
her hands in despair. 

“Oh, Louis! Louis! you would not kill me—your own 
sister! No, no! youcould not doit! Remember when 
we were children and played together—and you were 80 
fond of your little flaxon-haired sister! Oh, think of 
those days and spare me !—spare me, dear Lonis!’’ 

But the warrior answered her not. He strode towards 
a table on which refreshments stood: he poured wine 
into a gobleene then drew forth a phial from amidst 
the folds of his scarf—and the contents of this phial he 
emptied into that goblet. 

‘““Woman,” he said, with a voice and look that were 
sufficient to hanish every hope—so stern was tlie tone, 80 
pitiless the countenance; ‘* take your choice!” 

Thus speaking: he presented her his naked dagger 
with one hand, while with the other he pointed towards 
the poisoned goblet. 

The Countess threw herself at his feet, extending her 
arms towards him, and her countenance upturned with 
an expression of frenzied aneuen, us she implored him 
to spare her! Nothing could be more passionate, rending, 
or pathetic than the appeal which the miserable woman 
made to her brother: but he remained pitiless—stern— 
implacable. There was the dagger—and there was the 
poisoned chalice: and she might take her choice! His 
manner was crushing and overwhelming : his very looks 
smote the wretched creature down upon the floor,—until 
in a half.stupified state she accepted the poisoned cup—— 
and then all was over! 

The warrior, closing his vizor, descended the stairs— 
mounted his horse—and rode away into the darkness and 
silence of the night. When, some ten minutes afterwards, 
the handmaidens of the Countess entered the apartment, 
as was their wont at a particular hour, they beheld their 
mistress stretched a corpse upon the floor, 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
THE BLACK EARL’S FATE. 


It was still an early hour in the morning, when two per 
sons on horseback emerged from a valley belonging to 
the chain of Lammermuir Hills, and eutered upon a 
beaten road which led towards the Abbey of Melrose. 
One was 2 man of tall form, fierce expression of counte- 
nance, and exceeding brightness of the black eyes: the 
other belonged to the gentler sex—though whether 
gentle she really were in disposition might be somewhat 
problematical, when it was observed that her black 
eyes were xs full of ‘re, her looks as replete with de- 
fiance, and her lips as expressive of scorn as those of 
the individual who accompanied her. Remarkably hand- 
some she was: but then hers was a fearful beauty—and 
in her traits and features there was a total absence of 
that feminine softness which fascinates and endears, and 
confirms the impression which a fine face and form may 
at the first glunce have made upon the heart. We 
should add that her age was about twenty-eight; and 
she was apparelled in a rich travelling suit,—tle capari- 
sous and housings of her steed also indicating that she 
Wis & pcrson of no mean distinction. Her companion 
also appeared in a rich ir oy garb; but he had not 
neglected his precautions for self-defonce in case of need ; 
for he wore a corselet—a sword of great leugth was sus- 
ended to his waist—and a battle-axe hung to his saddle- 
w. If anything were wantiug to show that these were 
personages of rank and importance, the numerous body 
of followers on horseback at a little distance would have 
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confirmed that impression ;—and ignorant indeed must 
any one have been of the circumstances p. rtaining to all 
that district, if amongst those followers he failed to 
recognise the particular garb worn by the jackmen and 
prickers of the Black Douglas. 

Yes—the personages whom we have been describing 
wore the Earl and Countess of Douglas. But were they 
journeying lovingly together ?—did matrimony seem to 

ve smoothed down the terrific rancours and hatreds 
which had subsisted between them when their hands 
were joined in marriage at Dumbarton Castle upwards 
of three years back ?—and had the birth of a son engen- 
dered ties of affection which previously had no 
existence P The reader shall presently be enabled to 
judge for himself on these points. In the meanwhile let 
us proceed to observe that in the midst of the numerous 
retinue following the Black Earl and his Countess, a 
child of two years old sleptin a species of litter or cradlo 
slung over the back of a led horse. Well enveloped in 
velvét and fur was the sleeping boy—and only his face 
was Visible: but even with the eyesclosed, and ander the 
serene influences of slumber, the countenance had a 
certain expression irresistibly reminding the beholder 
alfke of the father and the mother. Any one gazing 
upon that child, would have said that it belonged to no 
common race, and that the destiny of a stormy life was 
stamped on its very lincaments. And this impression 
would become all the stronger if the child were seen when 
awake; for then, with its large black eyes open, and its 
brows unnaturally large and dark for one of so tender an 
age, its fentures seemed to have caught a reflection of the 
stern fierceness of the father and the proud defiance 
which characterized the looks of the mother. 

It was an old custom with the house of Donglas that 
the heir of that proud family should, on six successive 
anniversaries of its }irth, be presented in the chapel of 
Melrose Abbey, whe: rich presents were bestowed upon 
the ecclesiastical establishment, and cither the Abbot or 
Suab-Prior certified on each occasion that it was the same 
child that had been there presented on the previous 
anniversary. The custom arose from the extreme jealousy 
of the Douglas family in respect to the purity of their 
blood and the legitimacy of their lineage; so that this 
was a precaution to guard against the chance of a change- 
ling being substituted for the rightful heir in case of the 
father being absent on a campaign, or being held as a 
prisoner elsewhere. The custom might be traced back to 
the first crusade, when the Earl of Douglas of that day 
oun the Holy Land, leaving his heir an infant in the 
cradle. 

‘This is the second time, Elvira,” said the Earl of 
Douglas, breaking a long and moody silence, as he and 
the Countess emerged from the valley,—‘‘this is the 
second time that our boy will have been presented to 
the monks of Melrose.”’ 

**I know it, my lord,” she answered coldly ; and then 
she flung a look of the sternest defiance at her husband, 
asmuch as toimply that she knew full well what topic 
it was thit he was approaching, bat that she dared him 
theren: to do his worst. 

“Yes? he proceeded, after having for a moment eyed 
her savawely askance, ‘fagain shall we stand together 
anon, before the holy fathers of Melrose. And now 1 
ask you, Elvira, whether you will not, in their presence, 
pronounce the words that will be sufficient, on duc repre- 
sentation to his Holiness the Pope, to procure a decree 
for the dissolution of this most wretched and inauspicious 
marriage 7” 

* Surely, my lord,” she responded, with « cold firmness, 
Ae must conjecture what my auswer will be? It is 

Oo ] os 

“‘ Beware, Elvira,” ejaculated the Black Earl, his eyes 
flashing with rage, “ how you provoke me and how you 
drive me to extremities! Remember that exactly one 
year ago—day for day and honr for hour—I warned you 
that if when the occasion of the anniversary retarned, 
you refuzed to agree to those measures which might lead 
to our severance and divorce ai 

“T know that you threatened horrible things,”’ inter- 
rapted Elvira, ‘f and I despise the menace.’’ 

‘ Dezpise it ?’’ echoed the Earl: but quickly assnming 
amilder tone, he enid, ‘‘ Why remein deaf to the dictates 
of common senseP Are we happy? Can we ever be 
happy? Why, then, should we remain linked tovether ? 
Do I not curse the day which gave me a wife whom I 
cannot love? and do yon not hate and abbor the man 
whom that same day gavo you as your husband? Is 
there aught. of ayonerly between us ?—have our eyes 
ever gazed tenderly upon each other? No, never!—not 
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even when standing by the cradle of our son! .Why, 
then, I ask, should we remain linked together?” — 

“T have given you an heir to your house,” answerer 
Elvira; ‘‘and I, the muther of that child, will not be 
ignominiously driven from the home which is as much 
mine as thine.”’ 

“Nay, but I offer you a fair share of my riches,’’ 
exclaimed the Earl of Douglas; ‘nnd you may goforth 
into the world with wealth nt your command. You are 
yet yonng—your affections may scttle upon some dne who 
can reciprocate them: and it freed from the trammels of 
marriage With me, you may hope to liecome the happy 
wife of another. I, on my side, may in like manner be 
left free —” 

“*Enough, my lord!’’ ejacniated Elvira, indignantly : 
then glancing over her shoulder towards the retinue of 
domestics in the rear, she said, “ There is my child, my 
lord; and the existence of that beloved boy—yes, bc- 
loved althongh you are its father !—constitutes betwixt 
you and mea link that may not be broken.”’ 

A terrible scowl appeared upon theswarthy countenance 
of the Ear] of Douglas as he muttered with concentrated 
fierconess, ‘‘ A link that may not be broken? By St. 
Bride of Bothwell! you may not be too sure of that!” 

** Ah!” ejaculated the Countess, with a sudden start; 
and she flung a half-dismayed Jook at her husband: ‘do 
yon mean that yon would menace the life of the little 
one? No, no,” she added, instantaneously resuming 
the air of cold haughty defiance; “ black though your 
heart be—yes, black as the gulf of pandemonium it- 
self !— yet you would not dare to perpetrate such a crime 
as that !’’ 

‘* Elvira,” said the Earl, moving his horse close along- 
side of the one which she herself bestrode, and fixing 
his eves with the most savage fierccness upon her couute- 
nance—“ K}vira, did_you ere now hear me bid yon not 
drive me to extremities? Youcomprehend what Imean : 
—thcerefore be wise, and speak presertly the words which, 
if taken down by those holy friars, will constitute the 
ground-work for our divorce. Be wise, I say: or by St. 
Bride! you will rue the day when you dared fly in the 
face of a Donglas, even though that Douglas be your own 
husbaud !’’ 

*‘ Monster !”? exclaimed the Countess: ‘‘ misereant ! 
demon! Are you a man? or are you not verily a fiend 
in human shape? Murderer of your uncle, the old Knight 
of Liddesdale! would you become the assassin of your 
own child 7” 

An ungovernable rage seized upon the Black Ear! at 
this moment: he was exasperated to n perfect pitch of 
frenzy; and he dealt Elvira a buffet upon the cheek 
which nearly smote her from her horse. But quick as 
the cye can wink, her whip, thin and supple, flashed as it 
were across her husband’s face, and a long wheal was 
left imprinted there. Maddenced with the stinging pain, 
the Black Earl drew his sword from the sheath: in a 
moment did it gleam in the raysof the morning sun-—and 
in another instaut would it have cat the Countess down, 
when with a loud ejaculation a third person appeared 
upon the scene. 

The incidents we have been relating occurred just by a 
sharp angle which the road made with a thick row of 
trees on cither side; and round that angle a horseman 
wlin a moment burst upon the view of the disputing 


husband and wife. 
“Hold, coward! What! strike a woman?’ ojacu- 
“By my faith, ’tis the Earl of 


lated this horseman. 
Douglas 1” 

** he Lord of Liddesdale!’’ cried the Earl; and thus 
waa the recognition instantaneously mutual. 

For a few instants the Black Marl and the gallant 
Fleming surveyed cach other with angry looks; and 
then the latter, doffing his plumed cap to the Countess, 
said, “‘ Though it ill heseems any once to interfere betwixt 
husband and wife, yet the present circumstunccs are so 
extraordinary——”’ 

*’Who dures talk of interference ?’’? thundered the 
Black Earl. ‘‘If your words, my lord, applied to use——”’ 

** Lady,” said our gallant hero, “if my escort may for 
a2 while serve you, so that you may escape from the 
threatened brutality of him who is not worthy to be your 
husband, command my attendance and that of my re- 
tainers.” 

As he thus spoke, some half-dozen armed men, at the 
head of whom was Malcolm Seton, came carecring upon 
their steeds round the angle where thoir mastcr had pre- 
ceded them ; and almost at the same instant the rctainers 
of the Black Earl, with the child in their midst, came up 
from the other direction. And now on either side were 
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hands laid elreereuiiely upon swords; and while the 
Black Douglas already held his brand unsheathed, the 
young Lord of Liddesdale had half i 
weapon. 

a y St. Bride !’’ exclaimed the Douglas, ‘‘’tis well met 
—and the lists of Roslin shall now be avenged! Make 
your own men keep back. As for mine, they will not 

udge an inch when once my mandate has gone forth 
that they be still!”’ 

** My lord,” said our hero, ‘‘ you cannot suspect that I 
fear to allow my weapun to cross yours on any seemly 
occasion. But here, in the presence of your Countess——” 

‘© Ah! do you want provocation P has your fiery blood 
grown cold?” vocifcrated the Earl. ‘‘ Stand upon your 
guard—or by St. Bride! I will cut thee down!” 

*‘ Refuse not the challenge, brave Lord of Liddesdale!”’ 
exclaimed Elvira! “aud stand on no punctilio because of 
my peu ? 

** Yet one word more, lady!” cried Fleming. ‘‘ I warn 
thee that if I draw my weapon in this combat——”’ 

“Braggart!’’ ejaculated the Black Earl: ‘‘ dost dare 
presume on the success which accident gave thee at 
Roslin P’’ 

Thus speaking, the Earl spurred his powerful steed 
forward, and aimed a tremendous blow at the Lord of 
Liddesdale’s head; for after the warning previously 
given, it was pow fair and competent for him to make 
this onslaught. Instantaneously was it met. With a 
marvellous rapidity did Fleming wield his own trenchant 
brand; and yet he acted only on the defensive—at the 
same time exclaiming, ‘‘ Noble Indy, behold! I am loth 
to shed your husband's blood before your sight !’’ 

“Sacrifice not your safety to your magnanimity!” 
ejaculated Elvira, in whose cycs there was a strange 
sinister gleaning, as if she had a particular desire on 
which side success might result, and as if this sympathy 
were not on behalf of ter husband. 

*‘It any partisan of the Black Earl,” cried the warlike 
Malcolm Seton, ‘‘ would think tit to exchange blows 
with me——” 

** Be silent, Seton—and stand back!’ exclaimed our 
hero. ‘* You have no qnarrel with the men of Douglas!’’ 

“No!” cried Elvira; “ nor have the men of Douglas 
2 quarrel now with those of Liddesdale!’’ 

“Tam content that it shall lie betwixt us two!’’ thun- 
dered the Black Earl. “Here, upon this spot, let all 
old rancours be washed out in the heart's blood of one of 
us!" 

While thus speaking in a series of fierce verbal jorkings, 
rather than in a continuous strain, the Black Douglas 
made his blows hail around the person of Flemiug— 
clashing upon our young hero’s sword, or clattering 
against his corsclet—but injuring him not. At length, 
having maintained the defensive until his life was every 
moment threatened, the magnanimous Lord of Liddesdale 
thought of his benanteous wife Albertina and his own 
well-beloved boy ; und he felt that for their sakes he must 
live !—on their account ho must disregar 1 the punctilios 
which had hitherto restrained his arm! <A sudden fire 
flashed from the dark cycs which wero previously calm 
with only their wonted animation; and he exclaimod, 
Goer: my lord! beware how you provoke me fur- 
er !”” 

“* Peace to thine idle threats!’ shouted the Iarl dis- 
dainfully. 

**No! notidla! Sve!’ and Fleming’s sword, making 
n terrific sweop, inflicted a ghastly wound on the EKarl’s 
leftarm. 

“Ah, by St. Bride!” yelled the infuriate nobleman, 
‘‘thy doom is sealed! Offer up thy last prayer !” 

© And thine!” cried the Lord of Liddesdale, his voice 
ringing with a clarion-like clearness in contrast with the 
hoarse enraged tone in which the vociferations of the 
Douglas were sent forth. 

Then for a few moments the two weapons played about 
each other like lambent tongues of flame, so brightly did 
thoy gleam in the morning sun. The eye could not follow 
the ins and outs of those cuttings and picrcings—those 
sweepings and levellings —those wardings and attackings. 
But it was all soun over; for having failed in one last 
tremendous effort to annihilate his opponent, the Karl of 
Douglas laid himself open to a most fatal attack—and, 
mortally wounded, he fell heavily from his horse. 

Down sprang the victorious Lord of Liddesdale from 
his steed—across the prostrate Karl he strode— and for a 
few instants there was the profound silence of suspense 
as he bont down with his face almost close to the Black 
Farl’s lips to sco whether he still breathed. But motion- 
less lay the Douglas; and Fleming, turning with oa 


drawn own 
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mournfnl countenance towards Elvira, said, “ Lady, 

before heaven and before all these witnesses, do I pro- 

clsim my, regret that I should have robbed thee of a 
usband.” 

‘‘ Vengeance for the Douglas!’’ shouted all the fol- 
lowers of the deceased nobleman. 

In a moment twenty swords flashed from their sheaths, 
and twenty jackmen were about to urge their steeds for- 
ward to attack the Lord of Liddesdale. Yet not unpre- 
pared was he for the incident; he at once sprang upon 

is steed--while his followers madg their own drawn 
swords flash in the sunlight. For an instant a tremen- 
dous conflict seemed imminent: but all in a moment 
Elvira dashed in upon her own steed betwixt the two 
bands, and raising her arm imperiously as she looked 
towards her partisans, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Peace! Sheathe 
your weapons! To me is your obedience now due! Your 
infant lord is in the midst of you—and it is as his 
mother that I sway all the authority of the house of 
Douglas !’’ 

So imposing was the air of the Countess --s0 command. 
ing her tone—and in her cyes was there something so like 
the fierce overawing spirit of him whom ihey pee been 
wont to obey and who now lay a corpse at their feet— 
that the Borderers unhesitatingly and as if by one con- 
sent obeyed the mandate. They sheathed their swords 
and shrank back. 

‘*My Lord of Liddesdale,” pursued the Countess of 
Douglas, ‘I hold you guiltless of the premeditated and 
willing death of my husband. In self-defence yon slew 
him. It was as if he wantonly and wilfally rushed upon 
tho point of your sword. Thon art a brave warrior— 
and as magnanimous as thou art brave! I bid thee fare- 
well, my lord. Pursue thy way—and henceforth let there 
be peace between thy people and mine !”’ 

Scton and the Liddesdale men had sheathed their wea- 
pons at the same time that the Borderers returned their 
swords to the scabbards; and now again bowing his 
plumed head to the lady, our hero continued his route at 
the head of his followers. 

Slowly he passed on his way which lay towards Roslin 
Castle; and he was reflecting mournfully npon the 
necessity which had compelled him to take a human life, 
when he beheld a warrior in complete armour advancing 
towards him at a quick pace. He had his vizor closed: 
but when he approached near enough to obtain oa suffi- 
cient view of our hero, he raised that aventayle, exclaim- 
ing with mingled joy and surprise, ‘‘By St. Jude! ’tis 
the Lord of Liddesdale himself !”’ 

““Yes—I am tho Lord of Liddesdale, Sir Knight,’ 
answered Fleming, who judged by the warrior’s golden 
B fale otag such was the rank he bore in the sphere of 
chivalry. 

** By what lucky chanco do we thus mect ?”’ exclaimed 
the warrior. ‘“ Have you seen my messengers ?’’ 

‘* Messengers ?’’ echoed Fleming, witha look of amaze. 
ment. ‘‘No! I have seen no messengers!” 

‘*But when did you leave Hermitage Castle ?”’ inquired 
the warrior quickly. 

**Some few days back,” replied Fleming. ‘‘I went on 
& visit to the worthy Abbot Benedictus——”’ 

“Ah! andIam also bound to Melrose!’’ ejaculated 
the warrior, ‘‘ Thence I should have retraced my way 
towards Roslin—for in good sooth I diverged somewhat 
last night,’? he added with a sombre look, ‘and for 
many wearisome hours have been compelled ta rest in a 

vor shicling rather than flounder uselessly about those 

anmermuir Hills.” 

** But who are yon, Sir Knight ?’" inquircd our hero 
impetuously. 

Tell mo of the Earl of Caithness ?” exclaimed the 
watrior, without heeding the question. “Is he at 
Rosliu ?”” 

** Yes—at Roslin,” rejoined Fleming. 
my way to visit his lordship. But——” 

“And you have heard nothing,” asked tho warrior ; 
“no rumour of a terrific evil has as yet reached your 
ears? But no! how conld it? Everything was managed 
with so much secrecy and so much despateh : 

‘Keep me not in suspense, Sir Kinght!’’ exclaimed 
the Lord of Liddesdale. ‘‘I see that something terrible 
has occurred! Tell me,I conjure you, who are you? and 
how came you to know mo?’’ 

“Tsaw you at Dumbarton, my lord, on a memorable 
occasion—upwards of thrce hoe ago,’ rejoined the 
warrior: ‘and, alus! that I should now be compelled to 
distress your mind——’”’ 

** Who are you, Sir Knight? who are you?” demandod 
Fleming, with feverish impatience. 


*“T am now on 
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_“T belong to the military hierarchy of Teutonic war- 
alae was the response ; ‘‘and I am called Sir Conrad 


2. s 

‘I remember that I heard the illustrious Prince de 
Salza mention your name,” said Neming. “ But the 
the tidings, Sir Knight —the tidings yon have to impart ? 
Be speedy—be s y, limplore! Surely that great and 
good man cannot have passed prematurely away from 
the world ?”’ 

**No, my lord—no!” interjected Sir Conrad: ‘‘it is 
not of him that I have to speak! It is—it is—of—your 
sister—the unfortunate Margaret !’’ 

‘* Ah! unfortunate ?’’ exclaimed Fleming, anxiously. 
** Blessed saints! what mean you ?” 

*‘ Alas! I mean, my lord,’ rejoined the Teutonic 
warrior, in mournful acceuts, “that within the last few 
days startling events have occurred with a wondrous 
rapidity. I mean that the day before yesterday a decree 
of divorce was pronounced against your sister—and that 
ayy couraay, morning she left her hierar in the 
Highlands to undertake a voyage, and then a long, long 
journey—that her final appeal may be made unto the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself !’’ 

It was with a species of stupefaction that the Lord of 
Liddesdale listened to this astounding intelligence, every 
detail of which struck him as it were blow upon blow: 
then he burst forth into a fit of passionate indignation 
against the King; and when the first gust of his fury had 
thus expended itself, he appestee to listen with as much 
patient atteution as he could command, to the narrative 
of ieee events which the Teutonic warrior had to 
relate. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
THE CATASTROPHE. 


Ir was exactly twenty-one days after the incidents which 
we have just been relating, that a young man, with 
garments so travel-soiled that it was scarcely possible to 
discern of what texture or fashion they had originally 
been, galloped into the superb old French city of 
Avignon, at the sultry hour of noon. His cheek was 
deadly Po : but the tremendous excitement of the pace 
at which he had evidently ridden, concentrated its ex- 
pression, so to speak, in the unnatural fire which burnt 
in his eyes. As he passed through the strects, it was 
evident to many observers that he swayed to and fro and 
recled in his saddle like a person under the influence of 
wine; and when at length he suddenly pulled up his 
steed for the purpose of making some inquiry, he fell to 
the ground. The by-standers hastened toraise him: at 
first they thought he was dead; but he presently gave 
signs of life; and on being conveyed to an adjacent 
hostelry, he was promptly attended by a chirurgeon 
fetched from the neighbourhood. The medical man 
presently pronounced him to be in a state of raging fever 
which must have been caused by some long-endured and 
very powerful excitement. 

About the person of the unfortunate traveller an ample 
supply of gold was discovered, and also a sealed packet 

dressed to his Holiness the Sovereign Pontiff, Clement 
X, who then held his Court at Avignon, that peerless 
city of southern France. The packet was fastened with 
a silken cord, and the seal was impressed with a royal 
crown. Who, then, could the messenger be? He was 
young—remarkably handsome—and naturally of dis- 
tinguished appearance: but his countenance was 50 
haggard that it was evident he must, as the chirurgeon 
ap have passed through no ordinary degree of excite- 
ment. 

The sealed packet was at once conveyed to Pope 
Clement; and it proved to be a memorial from Margaret 
et of Scotland, addressed to the Pontiff. It sct out b 

escribing the wrongs which she had sustaincd, the moc 
trial to which she had been subjected, nnd the sentence 
of divorce which had been pronounced against her. It 
went on to say she had quitted Scotland—and that she 
was then at Rotterdam, with the intention of journeying 
as fast as circumstances would permit to throw herself 
at the feet of the Pope to demand justice at his hands, 
But inasmuch as she feared lest King David might by 
means of speedy messengers seek to prejudice the mind of 
his Holiness upon the subject, Queen Margaret had con_ 
sidered it expedient to make every endeavour to forests] 
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such anestous procecding, if attempted, on the part of 
the Scottish monarch ; and hence this memorial which 
she now lost no time in transmitting to his Holiness— 
hence also the protest which she thus proclaimed against 
the decree of divorce pronounced by the Synod of 
Urquhart Castle. Fnarthermorc, Queen Margaret rayed 
in this memorial that his Holiness would not ratify that 
decree until ho should have heard her own sclf-exculpa- 
tion; and finally that on her arrival at Avignon he 
would receive her in such a manuer as might become her 
queenly rank and royal station. 

A note appended to this memorial set forth that it 
would be presented to his Holiness the Pope by Mar- 
garet’s well-beloved brother, Fleming Lord of Hiddesdale, 
who having joined her at Rotterdam, counselled her to 
take this immediate step towards the proclamation of her 
innocence and the vindication of her character. Thus, 
when the memorial and the note were read, it was of 
course surmised that the ours traveller who had ridden 
s0 fast must be the Lord of Liddesdale himself; and if 
any doubt were entertained on the subject, it was sct at 
rest at the expiration of abont thirty-six hours, when 
Malcolm Seton and three or four other faithful retainers 
of Fleming rode into Avignon and made inquiries for 
their master. Then, how great was their distress on 
learning that he was tossing upon a couch ina burning 
fever and raving in a wild delirium! But from the ex- 
pee which they gave to the chirurgeon and the 

ost of the tavern, it was indeed but little astonishing 
that the Lord of Liddesdale should be plunged into such 
a state ; for he had ridden for almost three weeks through 
the Netherlands and the wholo length of France, from 
Rotterdam to Avignon, without allowing himself more 
than an hour’s rest at very distant intervals, while his 
brain had been in a ferment the whole time on account 
of the tremendous wrongs which his well-beloved sister 
had sustained. His faithful followers had endeavoured 
to keep pace with him; and for the first two-thirds of 
the journey they had succeeded. But during the last 
week it was un pees to obtain an adequate number of 
relay horses: Fleming had of course taken the preference 
in each case; so that he had outstripped his followers 
and had arrived thirty-six hours beforethem. Physically 
they were as jaded and exhausted as he himself: but 
mentally they had suffered little in comparison—thcir 
brains not having been subjected to the same terrific ex- 
citement as that which had produced so fearful an effect 
upon their gallant young master. 

When all these circumstances came to the knowledge of 
the Pope, he expressed the deepest sympathy on behalf 
of the Lord of Liddesdale ; and he also spoke favourably 
in reference to Margaret’s cause, declaring his conviction 
that it must be a good one to have excited so much 
affectionate zcal and magnanimous alacrity on the part 
of the chivalrous-minded brother. He sent one of his 
own physicians to attend upon Fleming at the hostelry, 
together with an intimation to the landlord of the esta- 
blishment that he was to make gure the invalid wanted 
for nothing. 

Two or three days afterwards, messengers from King 
David of Scotland arrived at Avignon, to present to his 
Holiness a report of the proccedings of the Synod at 
Urquhart Castle. So specious and plausible was the 
wording of this document—so grave scemed the charges 
against Queen Margaret—and so respectable were thic 
three names appended thereto (those of the Abbots of 8t. 
Monance, Dalkeith, and Dryburgh), that the Pope would 
have instantaneously confirmed the decree if it had not 
been that this document was forestalled by Margaret’s 
own memorial. Well was it, therefore, for the Scottish 
Queen that she possessed a brother who had displayed 
kuch ardent zeal and loving devotion in her cause; for 
the immediate result was that the Pope declared his 
opinion to be suspended, and that before he granted the 

rayer of King David for a confirmation of the decrec, 
he must hear the verbal appeal which Queen Margarct 
was coming to make before the pontifical throne. But 
though Clement X publicly proclaimed that his judg- 
ment was suspended, yet did he by his conduct seem to 

rove that his sentiments inclined towards the cause of 

ueen Margaret; for he issued his mandate that pre- 
parations should be made for giving her a_ reception 
according to her rank, and that a suitable habitation 
should be fitted up for her use, 

Early one morning, about a fortnight after the Lord 
of Liddesdale’s arrival at Avignon, two horsemen, 
covered with dust, galloped into the city, and proceeded 
straight to the Leap ta palace. The nature of the 
communication which they had brought was speedily 
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made known; and the rgmour ran ike wildfire through 
Avignon that the high and mighty Prince de Salza, 
Grand Master of the Tentonic Krighes, was about to pay 
a visit to his Holiness and that he was only a few hours’ 
distance from the city. Thereu multitudes of persons 
began pouring forth on the northern road by which the 
princely cavalcade were expected to arrive; and the 
inhabitants of all the streets through which that cortége 
must pass on its way to the papal suspended 
banners or rich draperies from their balconies and win- 
dows. And then, too, many fair hands were speedily 
occupied in weaving garlands and festoons of flowers to 
be hung to their casoments, or in forming beautiful 
bouquets to be thrown in the way of the great warrior- 
chief whose name was the most celebrated throughont 
Christendom. In a word, all Avignon was filled with 
the excitement of joy and enthusiastic delight at the 
prorect of beholding and welcoming the Teutonic 
ero 


At length the princely cavalcade appeared in sight; 
and with deafening cheers was it welcomed by the crowds 
that had gathered along the road-sides. Five hundred 
knights, clad in light travelling costumes, were headed 
by their illustrions Grand Master, who was sumptuously 
dressed in a style equally convenient for rapid journeying. 
No armour wore those warriors: but their mighty 
broadswords were at their sides — the crimson plumes 
waved above their brows—and the scarves of the same 
vivid hue were suspended over their shoulders, In im- 
mediate attendance o1 Prince de Salza himself was Sir 
Conrad Rossel; and as he beheld the pinnacles and towers 
of papal Avignon in the distance, he thought within 
himself, ‘‘ By St. Jude! enough work has been done iu 
the last five weeks! From Scotland to Hamburg—from 
Hamburg to Marienburg, how quick was my journcy! 
And now from Marienburg to Avignon, in the suite of 
the Prince! I wonld wager any odds that Queen Mar- 
garet is not yet arrived in Avignon, and that the promise 
I made her in Scotland will be fulfilled, when I declared 
that on entering this city she would find either Prince 
de Salza or else his representatives waiting to receive 
her with sympathy and with honour!’’ 

Thus thought Conrad Rossel to himself, as the brilliant 
cavaleade to which he belonged continued its way amidst 
the admiring and enthusiastic crowds assembled on vivher 
side. Avignon was entered; and now the Grand Master 
of the Tcutons graccfully raised his plumed cap to the 
fair ones whose bright eyes looked down upon his pro- 
erezs, and whose delicate hands showered posies on his 
path. For Avignon, has, from the earliest times, been 
celebrated for the loveliness of its women; but never 
did beanteous eves beam with a more enthasiastic 
admiration, nor red lips wear those charming smiles, nor 
silvery voices give forth more musical plaudits, than on 
this occasion, when all were pe vores to honour the 
cutrance of the great Teutonic chie into their city. 
And thus the illustrious Pritce, with his brilliant caval- 
cade, proceeded to the papal palace, wherethe Sovereign 
Pontiff appeared upon the steps of the portico to welcome 
his renowned visitor. 

Bat scarcely hal De Salza’s cortége arrived at its 
destination, when a rumour reached the ontskirts of the 
city that another splendid procession was advancing, 
along another road, though also on the northern side, 
and therefore si ae ota almost from the same direction 
as that whence the Teutonic warriors had coine. Again 
the populace poured forth from the suburbs; and the 
advancing cavalcade was soon met. First came fifty 
French knights, all clad in armour, and with the pennous 
waving from the points of their lances. Then followed 
as many noble ladies, likewise of she French nation, and 
all mounted on palfreys elegantly caparisoned. Then, 
upon a superb steed rode a lady of marvellous beauty, 
and apparelled in the robes of royalty. Her immediate 
attendants consisted of a dozen faithfal retainers, male 
and female; and the rvar of the procession was closed by 
another squadron of fifty Gallic knights. The rumour 
quickly spread that Queen Margaret of Scotland was 
about to enter Avignon, and that some of the greatest 
nobles and bravest kuights, as well as the highest-born 
ladies of France, had joined the cavaleade in order to ex- 
press the sympathy they felt for her cause and their con- 
viction of her 1unocence, 

With pealing sbouts was Margaret welcomed; and the 
colour came back to the cheeks that were pale with care 
and jaded with fatigue, while the fire was again lighted up 
in those eyes that had begun to grow dim from the same 
marring causes. And as the cavalcade entered Avignon, 
the acclaim of welcome was taken up by the multitudes 
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in the streets, and was poured forth by the silvery voicos 
of the fair ones in the balconies and at the casements. 
And bright eyes looked down, and red lips smiled charm- 
ingly at Margaret—and kerchiefs were waved, and posies 
were thrown by fair hands—so that the entry of the 
Scottish Queen into the papal city was as completo an 
ovation as that of Prince de Salza himself. In this 
manner did the cavalcade proceed, until it was met by 
two distinct guards of honour, each consisting of a hun- 
dred horsemen. One guard was composed of Teutonic 
knights, under the command of Sir Conrad Rossol, who 
was cordially greeted by the Queen; and the other guard 
was formed of the Pope’s own arghers. Thus grandly 
swollen, the cayalcade proceeded-to the dwelling which 
had been fitted up with palatial magnificence for the 
reception of Margaret: thus waa it that the Queen, who 
had quitted Scotland disowned, ‘repudiated, and dis- 
carded, with but the poor cortége ef a dozen faithful fol- 
lowers,—now in a foreign city, in the sunny South of 
France, experienced a reception more grand, more mag- 
nificent, and under existing. circumstances more welcome, 
than any which in her own kingdom she had ever known, 
even at the time when she was at the zenith of her 
popularity and her power! . 

Bet from these brilliant spectacles and joyous pagean- 
tries let us turn aside, to penetrate into the chamber of 
the invalid. There, at the hostelry, the young Lord of 
Liddesdale had just awakened from a slumber which had 
lasted for many honrs, and whence he arose so refreshed 
and strengthened that, as he declared to Malcolm Seton, 
he felt as if he had gone to sleep ill in the morning, to 
awake quite well at that late hour in the afternoon. For 
some days past the fever had left him, and he had regained 
his consviousness ; but he kad not yet left his chamber— 
and his medical attendants had expressly commandcd 
that he should be spared as much as possible all 
causes of excitement, Thus, not for an instant had 
Malcolm Scton—as prudent as he was faithfaul—thought 
of arousing his master to communicate the intelligence 
of Prince de Salza’s arrival, nor subsequently that of the 
Scottish Queen herself ; use these wore circumstances 
which must be broken delicately and judiciously. 

Nevertheless young Seton could not so far compose his 
countenance as to prevent Fleming, when awakened from 
that long and soothing slamber, from perceiving that 
there was a certain strangeness in the looks of his 
favourite page,—a subdued joy which experienced a diffi- 
culty in concealing itself—a fount that was on the very 
point of running over. 

“Tell me, Malcolm—tell me,’’ said Fleming, ‘*what 
has occurred? Have you any good tidings? My uncle 
the Prince—for my uncle you know he is~—has he 
arrived? Tell me os 

‘* My lord, compose yourself,”’ interjected Scton: ‘I 
beseech you to be calm!"’ 

‘“‘Enough, Malcolm! I understand you!” ejaculated 
our hero, a gleam of joy flashing in his eyes. ‘‘ The 
Prince is come !—and where he is all goes well!’ 

4t this moment the dvor opened slowly, and another 
page peeped into the room. 

‘Come hither, Robert!’’ exclaimed Fleming. ‘‘ Speak, 
good youth! ‘You have tidings forme! Yes, yes—I sec 
by your looks that you have! Out with thine intelli- 
gence! It is only suspenso that kills !’’ 

**T see ’tis needless that further precaution shonld be 
taken,’’ said a well-known voice at the door; and the 
next moment Prince de Salza entered the room. 

The pages withdrew; and the young Lord of L'ddes- 
dale was now cmbraced in the arms of his uncle Prince 
de Salza. For some moments Fleming sobbed with the 
force of his emotions, for illness had left him weak and 
attenuated: and then he murmured, ‘‘ Alas! my dear 
uncle, under what circumstances do we meet here, at 
Avignon !—how different from those in which we partcd 
nearly thrce years and a half ago in Scotland! Then, 
dear uncle, you had just helped to place a crown on my 
sister’s brow——’’ ; 

* And that crown has not fallen, Fleming,’’ answered 
the Grand Master: ‘‘the diadem rests upon her head as 
firmly as ever, and sho is still Scotland’s Qnecn !"" 

‘¢What mean you, dear uncle?’ exclaimed Fleming ; 
“what mean you, my princely relative ?*’ 

“‘T mean, Fleming,’’ rejoined De Salza,—‘ I moun—— 
But you must compose yourself—I mean, I say, that I 
have secnthe Pope. For two hours have I beon in con- 
ference with his Holiness—I have told him everything— 
he has listened to my representations—and his judgment. 
is already delivered, Margarct is no more a discardcd 
Queen [’”’ 
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With n cry of joy and gratitude and wild delight 
Fleming throw himself at the feet of his princely uncle 
whose hand he conveyed to his lips. De Salza raise 
him up and embraced him, saying, ‘* Margarct’s triumph 
igs even more signal at Avignon than it was at Dumbar- 
ton. Without even compelling her to plead her canse in 
his presence, the Sovereign Pontiff is 50 convinced of her 
innocence, from the representations I have made to him, 
that he at once complimented her to the highest degree 
by annulling the sentence pronounced by the Synod at 
Urquhart Castle !'’ 

“‘ May all the blessed saints shower bounties on your 
head, my noble and magnanimous kinsman !’’ exclaimcd 
Fleming, with mingled fervour and grateful piety. ‘‘ To 
Margaret and to me hast thou ever proved a good genius ! 
And, Oh! the joy—the rapturous delight which Mar- 
garet will experience when she knows that she is still 
aun nenoueed wife, lifted high above suspicion and ro- 
proach !” 

“* Fleming—dear Fleming,’’ said Prince de Salza ‘* Mar- 
garet knows it already. Prepare yourself fora revelation. 
She is at Avignon!” 

‘* At Avignon?” ejaculated our hero, in astonishment. 
** When camo she ?”’ 

** Not an hour has clapsed,”’ rejoined Da Salza, ‘ since 
she alighted amidst the accluims of the populace, and 
attended in true queenly style, at the palatial dwelling 
prepared for her.’ 

** And you have seen her ?”’ cried Fleming qnickly. 

‘*No—not yet. I heard that she was well, but that 
you had been ill,’’ continued the Prince; *‘ and therefore 
1 came first to you, my nephew. But by this time Mar- 
garct must have received the Sovereign-Pontiff’s decree, 
which the Seerctary of his Holiness promiscd me just 
now to forward to Murgaret the instant it had beon 
duly attested and registered.” 

**Oh, let me fly to my sister! let me hasten to her!’’ 
ejaculated Fleming: ‘let us speed together, that we 
who love hes best may be foremost in proffering our 
congratulations! But, Ah! why docs not she come to 
me! 

“T charged the trusty Sir Conrad Rossel to break 
gently to her the tidings of your serious illness, whereof 
the Pope spoke unto mo; and I furthermore bade Sir 
Conrad assure your sister that she should presently seve 
both myself and you.”’ 

“Thanks! a thousand thanks!’’ exclaime: ovr hero. 
In everything art thou considerate, my princely 
kinsman! But let us away together. Do not, remon- 
strate! Joy and happiness have inspired me with all my 
wonted strength !”’ 

“In that case urge naught against your wish,” said 
De Salza. ‘‘ Come, Fleming—come.”’ 

Malcolm Scton was quickly summoned; and by thie as- 
sistance of the page Fleming’s toilet was soon accom- 
plished. Prince de Salza hal come by a bye-street, and 
ina specics of incognito, to the hostelry,—having only a 
single equerry in attendance, This equerry immediately 
surrendered up his steed to the Lord of Liddesdale; and 
in a few minutes the Prince and the yorng nobleman 
alighted at the door of the habitation which had been 
ussigned for the use of Queen Margaret. Here they 
were at once struck on beholding a certain degree of con- 
fusion: persons were hurrying to and fro— and no one 
enme forward to take their steeds, from which they now 
hustily sprang. Then Arthur Curtoys, catching sight of 
them both, rushed forward with a countenance as pale 
as doath, and with horror depicted on every Lneament. 
iis spoech was lost in the violent emotions which si ized 
upon him; and he vainly gasped to recover it. 

tn the name of heaven, tell us what has happened!” 
cried Fleming, suddeuly smitten with a feeling which 
rendered him half distracted. 

“T fear, wy lord—I fear,” faltered Arthur Cuartoys, 
“that the sudden arrival of a paper from his Holiness— 
so abrupt so unexpected —"’ 
© The papal Bull!” ejvculaste.) Fleming. 
onl Margaret -my sister——’”’ : 

“Oh, sire!’ said Conrad Rossel, at this moment 
stepping forward with an anguished expression of coun. 
tenance; “those joyous tidings too suddenly imparted 
—--—they struck her Majesty a blow as fatal as if it had 
been the direst calamity itself!’ 

A moan burst from the lips of Prince de Salza: but a 
wild cry of despair parted from the tongue of the Lord 
of Liddesdale. : : . 

“My sister! my sister!’ he ejacuiated, in a rending 
voice: “she is dead! she is no more!’’ 

He was rushing away like one demented, when the 
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Grand Master, placirg a hand upon his shoulder, held 
him back, saying in a voice half earnest, half solemn, 
‘* Fleming, it is heaven’s dispensation, and we must bow 
to it. Calm yourself. A wild grief will avail nothing. 
We must be manly even in our woe.’’ 

“True, dear kinsman! true !’”? murmured our unhappy 
ae ; and ho procceded slowly by the side of his princely 
unele, 

They ascended the great staircase, pages and lacqueys 
making way for them, and the sentinels of the guard of 
honour preentie arms to De Salza. In silence they 
ascended, On the landing they met two meu whom by 
their apparel they knew to be physicians; and they saw 
by the looks of those practitioners that there was indeed 
no room for hope, but that everything was over. And 
thus they passed on, until having traversed an ante- 
room, where many of the French knights and ladies 
were whispering ominously and sadly in detached 
groups, they reached a door which stood half open: but 
a purple velvet curtain still barred their view. They 
put it aside—and they entered the chamber of death. 

Yes—the chamber of death! for there upon a couch 
lay the inanimate form of Margaret : there lay the corpse 
of Scotland’s Queen ! Anparenee in her royal robes she 
was, with a diadem upon her brow: and the sceptre had 
evidently fallen from her hand only at the moment when 
death had loosened the hold which her fingers had upon 
it. Perfectly serene was her countenance: indeod there 
was the demerit cf a smile yet lingering upon her 
lips: for ber heart had burst through joy, and not 
through grief! 
uy the side of the couch knelt the faithful Marion 
Galbraith and the equally devoted Maude, both so 
deeply plunged into affiction that they observed not the 
entrance of Prince de Salza and the Lord of Liddesdale, 
until they were startled by the voice of the latter as ho 
suddenly ejaculated, “ Oh, my sister! art thou goue ? 
have 1 lost thee ?” 

_At tho same time a moan of distress came from the 
lips of the uncle of the perished one—and then that 
mighty Teutonic warrior, und the chivalrous young 
Lord of Liddesdale, and the two faithful damsels, knelt 
together in silent prayer by the couch whereon slept the 
remains of Scotland’s beaut ous Queen. 


CONCLVATON. 


THE mystery in respect to the messengers whom Sir 
Conrad Rossel sent off from the village near Glen 
Uryguhass to the Earl of Caithness and the Lord of 
Liddesdale, was one day cxplained by the discovery of 
their bodies, together with those of their steeds, at the 
foot of a precipice, down which they had fallen,—having 
no doubt mistaken their way in the gloom of a mist. 

The body of Margaret was conveyed from Avignon to 
Scotlind, where it was entombed within the sacred walls 
of Melrose, The obsequies were of royal magnificence, 
and were attended by the wreatest nobles of the realm, 
who with truce Scottish magnaninity gathered there on 
the solemn occasion tu express their sympathy for the 
lost one, and their abhorrence of the persecutions which 
she bad endured at the Lands of the King. The chief 
mourners were the deceased’s gallant brother, her 
princely ancle the Grand Master, and the Earl of Caith- 
ness ; and the funeral dirge was chanted by another uncle, 
the Abbot of Melrose, assisted by a full choir of monks 
and acolytes. 

At about the same time the Earl of Bassentyne was 
released from the captivity in which he was thus only for 
a few weeks held at Edinburgh Castle; and before an- 
ther year waa added to Time's awbsorbing catalogue of 
lates, he conducted Marion Galbraith to the altar. Long 
dil they live—happy was their married life—and a 
blooming family did they rear in the practice of their 
wwn virtues: aud to the very letter were fulfilled the 
prophetic words which the Earl spoke in the ravine near 
Urquhart Castle, when he said to Mande, ‘‘Go and tell 
Marion Galbraith that I am deeply touched by her 
noble conduct towards the persecuted Queen, and that I 
entertain the profound conviction so loyal a subject and 
so sincere a friend cannot fail to mako a good and loving 
wife !’’ 

Arthur Curtoys was taken into the service of the Lord 
of Liddesdale ; and we need hardly inform the reader 
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that the faithfnl youth conducted Mande to the altar 
when an adequate period of mourning for the deceased 
-Queen had passed, t 

Lady Galbraith survived the Queen’s death but a very 
short time. The King, as a reward for her treacherous 
complicity in his pe against Margaret, settled upon 
‘her a pension; and she accepted a matrimonial overture 
made to her by the Lord Chamberlain. But on the ver. 
eve of the bridal-day she was suddenly smitten wit 
paralysis; and in less than a week she had ceased to 
exist. 

The Ear] of Caithness lived to an advanced » and 
dying full of honours was interred in the vaults of Roslin, 
—not stretched upon a stone bier, with his armour for a 
sable shroud, like so many members of his illustrious 
ancestry —but sealed up ina marble mausolenm, on which 
the duteous love of those whom he left behind caused o 
memorial of his many virtues to be inscribed. As the 
title and estates were not vested exclusively in male 
heirs, they descended to Albertina ; and when she became 
Countess of Caithness, it was by no means difficult to 
procure from the Scottish monarch, Robert II., who then 
filled the throne, a decree bestowing the earldom on her 
gallant and noble husband. Thus, while still in the 
prime of life, our hero and heroine, as Earl and Countess 
of Caithness, took possession of Roslin Castle; and there 
they passed the greater portion of the remainder of their 
existence, which was a loug and happy one, and the sun- 
light of which was obscured only by the shade which 
now and then was naturally thrown by the recollection 
of the wrongs and premature death of the lamented 
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As for King David, his conduct towards his Queen 
procured for him the hatred and contempt of the creat 
mass of his subjects; and all his most powerful nobles 
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withdrew themselves in di t from his court. Fathers, 
husbands, and brothers respectively bade their daughters, 
wives, and sisters, abstaiu from appearing at any of those 
scenes of pleasure or of gaiety where the King was likely 
to be present; and feeling himself doathed and shunned 
by his people, he shut himself up in Edinburgh Castle, 
where a painful illness seized upon him. Wounded in 
mind and tortured in body, the miserable monarch felt 
that even from the tomb his injured Queen was avenged ; 
and surviving her but three years, he surrendered up his 
troubled spirit, his last agonizing words being an adjura- 
tion that pardon might be granted by the haunting shade 
of Margaret ! 

Sir Conrad Rossel disappeared, to the astonishment 
and grief of all who knew him, a very short time after 
the incidents which occurred at Avignon; and many 

ears elapsed ere it was discovered what had become of 

im. Then it was ascertained that he had risen to the 
rank of Abbot in a celebrated Rhenish monastery, which 
he had entered at the time of hig mysterious disappear- 
ance from the world. On his deathbed he confessed that 
he had embraced the cowl and rosary in order to make 
his peace with heaven on account of the implacable 
sternness with which he had doomed his sister to death : 
but ho died serenely and tranquilly, in the fullest con- 
fidence that an ample atonement had been made. 

It now only remains for us to speak of Prince de Salza ; 
and of him we need say no more than that he lived to 
a good old age, extending the bounds of his dominion— 
ever protecting the cause of the deserving weak against 
the unjust strong—giving laws to sovereigns and poten- 
tates when it suited his humane and magnauimous 
policy so to do—and nt his death leaving behind him the 
grandest name that was ever enrolled in the annals of 
Teutonic Chivalry. 


THE END. 
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